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I Mr. Ci<ABK begs leave respectfully to acquaint the C 
I and Students of Divinity, that the undermentioned 
will speedily be published. 

ECCI.ESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

1. ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

By the Rev. DAVID WELSH, D. D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinbu 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND EXPOSIP 

2. COMMENTARIES on the GOSPEL op St. JO 

By Dr. C. C. TITTMAN, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Wittenberg. 

3. EXPOSITION OP THE PSALMS of DAVID, i 

ByDr. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Translated by the Rev. Patrick Fairbairn. 



Just Published, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

1. JUSTIN MARTYR— HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, 

DOCTRINES. 

By the Rev. CHARLES SEMISCH, of Trebnitz, in Silesi 
Translated from the German by J. E. RtIand, Esq. 

SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 

2. HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT oi 
LESTINE^ THE TIME op CHRIST ; 



/ 



OR, 



The Bible Students Help to a thorough knowledge of Sc 

ByD. J. ROHR. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. David Esdaile, 

Notes and Corrections. 

3. PROFESSOR HUPFELD'S HEBREW GRAM] 

Translated from the German, with Notes, by the Rev. Sami: 

[Davidson, LL.D. ( Preparing for Publication.) 
J " This copious Grammar, which is now in course of publication 
I many, is by one of the first Hebraists in Europe, and will probi 
stitiite as great an era in the science of Hebrew Grammar, a^ ^vSiC 
'^Lehrgeb'dude. 
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SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 

In one thick Volume Octavo, handsomly hound in Clothe 2\s, 

lACRED HERMENEUTICS Developed and Applied 

including A HIjSTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
FROM THE EARLIEST OF THE FATHERS TO THE RE. 
FORMATION. By the Rev. Samuel Davidson^, LL.I). Professoi 
of Biblical Literatureiu the Lancashire Independent College. 

Chap. I. Hermeneutical Qualifications. — II. Use of Reaso> 
IT THE Exposition of Scripture — III. Limitations of tue Sen* 
flXENl*, that the language of the Bible should be interpreted like that o 
ther books. — Some peculiarities in Biblical Interpretation. — IV. Al- 

lEGORiCAL Interpretation Y. History of Biblical Interpre- 

rATiON.-i— Patristic Period — Barnabas — Ilermas — Clement of Rom« 
-Ignatius — Polycarp — Justin Martyr — Clement of Alexandria — Irenaiu: 
—The Clementine Recognitions — TertuUian — Origen — Cypri-tn — Tlu 
rradltion oTihe Alexandrian Church — The Tradition of the Latin Church— 
Gregory Tbi|umaturgus — Hippolytus — Eusebius — Athanasius — Ephraen 
he Syrian — Basil the Great — (iregory of Nazianzum — Gregory of Nyss; 
— Diodorus — Chrysostom — Hilary — Ambrose— Jerome — Augustine — Ti 
faonius — Thetdoret— Cyril of Alexandria — Isidore of P.ilusium — Pelagiui 
—Julian — YiAcentius Lirinensis — Andreas — Cassiodorus — Gregory th< 
i^reat — Generid Estimate of the Fathers. —YI. History of Bibli 
AL Interpretation in the Hierarchical Period, or from tin 
leginningof the Seventh Century to the Reformation— Bede —A Icuin— 
thabanus Maurus — Walafrid Strabo — Druthmar — Claudius— (Ecumeniu 
-Arethas — Notker — Theophylact — Lanfranc — Nicetas — Peter Lomban 
-Euthymius— Zigabenus — Rupertus — Thomas Aquinas — Hugo de St. Can 
-Albert — Bonaventura— Vicolaus de Lyra — (jers:)n — John \Yessel — Johi 
luss — Paulus Burgensis — Laurentius VaHa— James Faber Stapulensis— 

Srasmus — Review of the Second Period YII. Systems of Intepre 

NATION. — The Moral or Kantian — The Psychologico-Historical — Th( 
Lccommodation System— The Mythic — The Rationalistic— The Pietist— 
^111. The Principles op Interpretation stated and Exempli 
•lED — IX. The Principle? of Interpretation applied to Fi 

CURATIVE LaN.OUAGE X. USE OF HISTORICAL ClRCUaiST ANCES 11 

nterpretation.— XI. Quotations from the Old TE3TAMEN^ 
K the New. — Introductory Formulas — Conformity with the Oriijinals— 
[•he purposes for which cit itions were made— Important Formulas — Sup 
losed Instances of accommodation — Quotations Classifiiid — Their connexio; 

rith Yerbal Inspiration XII. Alleged Contradictions of Scrip 

fURE— Discrepancies between the Old Testament Writers— Dis 
repancies between the New Testament \Yriters — Discrepancies be 
ween the Old and New Testament Writers. XIII. Ancien' 
Versions, Commentaries, and Lexicons, as Sources of Inter 
>retation. — XI Y. Cognate Languages as Sources of Intrr 

•RETATION. — I. The Arabic. 2. The Syriac. 3. The Chaldee XV 

JsE OF General Information in the Interpretation o 
Scripture. — Comprehending, 1. General History. 2. Chronology, i 
Lrchaeology. 4. Geography. 5. Natural History. 6. Geolojsfy. 7. Mc 
licine, &c. — XYI. Biographical Account of Hermeneutical Writers froi 
^^sfonnation to the Present Time, containing an analysis of their \Yorki 
f^A a critical estimate of their value. Three Indi- es. 

£dinburgii: Thomas ChATL'Si, London: Uahi'LTO^ ^ X.iiK.-M.a. 

I^ublin: Curry & Co. 
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BIBUGAXi OmiTXGXSM, AH9 SZPOSXTXOIT. 

Price 14s. lumdsomely bound in cloth, with Facsimilefl of ancient MS8. 

LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITICISM, Exhibiting 

a Systematic View of that Science. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, 
LL. D. Professor of Biblical Literature in the Royal Academical Insti- 
tution, Belfast. 

Lbcturb I. Introductory. — II. On ancient MSS.— 
III. to X. Ancient Versions, including the Septuagint, the 
Latin, and Samaritan, &c. &c. — XI. Quotations of ancient 
Writers^XIL Critical Conjecture.— XIII. to XVII. Dis- 
puted Portions of the New Testament. — XVIII. On the 
Causes of Various Readings in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. — XIX. History of the Text of the Old Testament. 
— XX. History of the Text of the New Testament. — 
XXL The Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the He- 
brew Bible, and Greek Testament. — XXII. Nature of the 
Hebrew Language. — XXHI. On the Hebrew Characters. 
— XXIV. Language of the New Testament. — XXV. The 
Greek Article. — XXVI. On the Original Language of the 
Gospel, by Matthew^ — Supplementary Observations^-— Ap- 
pendix, containing a List of the different Works referred to 
throughout the work, with Bibliographical Notices, &c. 

*' All the subjects connected with Biblical criticism, which are within 
the pale of what a parochial minister may advantageously know, are 
fully discussed in the present volume ; and the information which it 
contains, whilst it is sufficiently copious for any ordinary student, is much 
more to be depended on than in the larger work of Mr Home." — Eoin- 
SDRGH Review. 

** This unpretending volume is more than its title-page asserts for 

j it Professor Davidson has done great justice to a most essential part 

1 of the education of a clergyman. His task was no light one, and the 

I manner of its discharge merits the gratitude of the student." — Church 

OP Ekoland Quarterly Review. 

** The various topics embraced in Dr Davidson's volume, are treat- 
ed in such a way as to show that instead of servilely copying from copy- 
bts, he has gone to the sources of authority, and examined, and judg- 
ed for himself. His reasonings and results are conveyed in a lively 
and spirited style, at the farthest possible remove from the dry, abstract, 
barren prosings which usually distinguish treatises of this nature.'*— 
I American Biblical Repository. 

« Great, therefore, is our pleasure and thankfulness that we can 
, now point to a work, which seems to approach as nearly to complete- 
ness as the nature of the subject will admit." — Conoregational Mao. 

'* We have great pleasure in introducing this learned and useful work 
to the notice of those biblical students who read our pages ; conceiving 
that they will agree with us in regarding it as one of the most valua- 
ble aooMdoni which 9ur Theological literature \iaa T«cev^«^ l^i V3ii&% 
time paft" — BvAiratucAL Magazivz 



CXARg S LIST OF WEV PUBLICATIOKS, EDiyBURGH, 

Kesris and muieaB'ii EdiUon of ROBINSON'S GREEK tun 

ENGLISH LEXICON of the New Testament, 6to. price Ids. 

*^* The eheapett and most aecnrate edition of the best Lexicon of tt: 

New Testament. 

** This edition by Messrs. Negris and Duncan, we venture to assert, 
the HOST ACCURATE edition of a Lexicon which is any where to be met witj 
In this respect it much excels even the original." — Church Review, 

**The present edition by Messrs. Negris and Duncan may be pn 
nouuced as, in all respects, the best of this invaluable Lexicon of the Ne 
Testament. " — Orthodox Presbyterian, 

** The Edinburgh edition is corrected with an exquisite care by two di 
tingaished scholars, whose names are mentioned. The publisher, M 
Clark, to whose zealous, liberal, and disinterested exertions biblical knov 
ledge is deeply indebted, has stated that several thousand errors hai 
beisn detected, many of them of vital importance, and that Mr. Duncan n; 
maile many corrections and additions, which are distinguished by being 
brackets. It cannot be doubted, therefore, that on a comparison of it 
two editions, he (Or. Robinson) would give his suffrage in favour of M 
Clark's." — Eclectic Review. 

** In Justice to the editor and publisher of the Edinburgh edition, v 
mutt state, it is as beautiftiUy as it is correctly printed. The Greek po 
tion has been carefully revised by Mr. Negris, a native of Greece, and one 
the most learned HeUenists of the present day, who has distinguished hin 
telf by his very accurate editions of the works of Herodotus and Pinda 
and portions of the writings of Demosthenes, iEschenes and Xenophoi 
and the revision of the Hebrew parts of Dr. Robinson's Lexicon has bee 
umlertaken by the Rev. John Duncan, who has made many additions whii 
are printed between brackets []. British students are deeply indebted f 
their indefatigable exertions to present Dr. Robinson's valuable work 
chem, in a form which unites reasonableness of price, with correctness ai 
Deauty of typographical execution." — Christian Remembrancer. 

** Another edition of the same work is now issued in Edinburgh, ai 
from a press which has already supplied many important publications < 
the subject of Biblical Literature. It is very elegantly printed; and, so f 
as we are able to judge from a cursory examination, is also, in point of a 
curacy, fully worthy of its respectable editors. 

** Upon the whole we mayjustly pronounce this to be a beautiful, correc 
ana amended reprint of Dr. Robinson's work." — Methodist Magazine, 

'* Dr. Robinson regretted that it (Bloomfield's edition) had not been give 
to the British public, as he had given it to the American, but that alteratioi 
were made which were opposed to his unshes and judgment. 

'* The present edition, for which we are indebted to the spirited publish' 
of the Biblical Cabinet, has been revised by two gentlemen of great em 
nence (Messrs. Negris and Duncan) who have confined themselves to tl 
appropriate work of editors. 

•* We prefer this edition to any other that has yet appeared. The typ< 
graphy is beautiful ; and considering the extent of the work, and the e: 
pense of Greek and Hebrew printing, the price is remarkably low. 

« We regard this Lexicon as a valuable addition to philolo^cal science 
ana on the whole, the bxst Lexicon upon the New Testament which 
•tudent could pnrdbase." — Baptist Magazine. 

HTegrrls* Areek Classles* 

with notes, various readings, and emendations. 
/. The Medea of Enripedes, foolscap 8^0. price 2s. 6d. 
//. The PbOoctetea of Sophocles, foolscap Bvo, ptVee ^%. ^Oi. 
///. Tbe Rromethaua Clhnint^A nf ^u»hvlu%. tool&cwn ^NO vtvcA ^% ^ 



Clark's list of mbw publications, Edinburgh. 
Ths McUtonto' OaMiiit Uteaxy of VmIU TkmeUi. 

I. Dr Befiioldi^ nntson fhe mwrratioii of the Etm, 1«. 
t. Pnl Hiteiieoek on tlie C<»inectkm between Oeotosy andNataxsl Belkion, 8d. 
t, Dr Channing on the Importanoe and Means of a Natioaal Literature^ Od. 
4. ISitgtvf Literary History of Modem Greece, 6d. 

8. Prof. BoUnsoors Condse View of Education in the UniTonities of Germany, Is. 8d. 
& Dr Reynolds on the Neoearity of Physical Culture to Literary Men, 6d. 

7. Edwards' State of Slarery in Andent Greece, 6d. 

B. Prof. J. G. Eichhom's Account of the Life and Writings of J. D. Michaelis, 9d. 

9. Prof. StaendUnli History of Hieoiogical Knowledge and Literature, 6d. 

IOl The H<ni. C. G. Verplaiick's Discourse on the Kgnt Moral Influence and Use of 

Liberal StndieiL 6a. 
U> Dr Ware cm the Character and Duties of a Physician, 6d. 
XL The Hon. J. fiimy's Firat Disoonzse on the Pro^iress of Science andliteratnie, 6d. 
18i Life of Niebnhr, by his Son, Is. Biographical Series, No. 1. 
U. Life of Kant, by nof. Stwfei^ Is. Biographical Setiee, No, S. 
U. Life of Madame de Stael, by Mrs Child, Is. 6d. Biographical Series, No. & 
ML Hon. J. Story's Sd, 3d, and 4th Discourses on Science, Literature, Goremment, Is. 
17. Prof. Sawyec^s Popular Treatise on the Elements of Biblical Intennetation, Is. 
1& Mr Edwards' Inquiry into the State of Slarery in the Early and Middle Ages of 

the Christian Era, IM. 
19. Hitchcock on the Connection between Geology and the Mosaic Aooonnt of the 

Creation, Is. 6d. Seientifie Set iee. No. 1. 
to. TjoL Moses Stuart's Philological View of the Modem Doctrines of Geology, Is. 

Seientifie Series. No. S. 
ft. Life of Lady Basseil, by Mn Child, Is. 6d. Biographical Series. No. 4. 
& Dr Channing's Dissntation on Slarery, Is. 6d. 

i8L Prof. Ware on Extamporsneous Preaching, Is. Scientific Series. No. 3. 
M, Dr Channing on the Character and Writinn of Archbishop Feneion, 6d. 
IB. Dr Channing on the LLfe and Cliaracter of If apoleon Bonaparte, Is. Sd. 
IBL Hon. B. Ererett's Discourses on die Importance of Scientmc Knowledge, Is. 6d. 
t7and 28. &t Joshua Reynolds' Discouises to the Students of the Boyal Academy, 

Parts I. and II. Is. 9d. each. 
V and 30. Prof. Hitdioodc's Historical and Geological Deluges compared. Is. 3d. and 

Is. 6d. Scietitifie Series^ No. 4 and 5. 
a, 34. and 35. Jonlfroy's Philosophical Essays, 2s., Is. 3d., 2s. 
a and 33. Cousin's Philosophical Essays, Is. and 3s. 
K. Dr Channing on Self-Culture, Immortality, and a Future Life, Is. 3d. 

17. Bioffraphical Sketch of Dr Tholnck, Professor of Theology in the Unirersity of 

Halle. Br Professor Park, Andorer: 6d. 

18. Prof. Tholnck's Remarks on the Life, Character, and Style of the Apostle Paul, 

desigied as an Introduction to the Study of the Pauline Epistles, Is. 
IB. Prof. Tholnck's Sermons on rarions occasions. Is. 6d. 

40. Prof. Tholnck on the Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism, especially 

among the Greeks and Romans, viewed in the light of Christianity, SS. 

41. Dr Ullmann on the Sinless Character of Jesns. 

41. Dr Ruckert on the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead 



t The CUtbinet Ubnurj of Scasce and Celelnated TxaoU. 

' 1. SirJ.Mackintosh*sDiscourseontheStudrofthcLawofNatiircandNationB,ls.6d. 
i 1 Hon. Jnstioe Story's Discourse on the Past History, Present State, and Future 
i Prospects of the Law, Is. 6d. 

> & Lowman's Argument toprore the Unity and Perfections of Gk>d a priori, with an 
Introduction by the Ber. Dr Pre Smith, Is. Theological Series, No. 1. 

4. Sr W. Scotfs (late Lord Stowell) Judgment pronounced in the Consistory Court of 
■ L<mdon, In the Case of Dalrymple, the "Wife, v. Dalrymple, the Husband, 3s. 

t 8. Sir W. Scott's Judgments pronounced in the Cases of, 1. The Maria ; 2. The Gra- 
i titndine,SS. 

0. Jenkinson, Earl of Lirerpool, on the Conduct of the Goremment of Great Britain 
in respect to Neutral Nations, 3s. 

7. Oontrorersr respecting the Law of Nations ; specially relative to Prussia's Attach, 
ment of British Fnnds by way of Reprisal »>r English Captures, 3s. 

li The Bight Hon. Edmund Burke's Letter to a Noble Lord, Is. 3d. 

9. Warakonig's Analysis of Savigny's Treatise on the Law of Possession, Is. 6d. 
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SACRED HERMENEUnCS. 

In one thick Volume Octavo, handsomly hound in Clothe 2\s, 

SACRED HERMENEUTICS Developed and Applie 

including A HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPR15TATIO 
FROM THE EARLIEST OF THE FATHERS TO THE R 
FORMATION. By the Rev. Samuel Davidso:^, LL.I). Profes: 
of Biblical Literaturein the Lancashire Independent College. 

• Chap. I. Hermeneutical Qualifications. — II. Use of Reas( 

■ lir THE Exposition of Scripture — III. Limitations or tue 8e 
;TIMENT, that the language of the Bible should be interpreted like thut 
.other books. — Some peculiarities in Biblical Interpretation — IV. A 
;i.EaORiCAL Interpretation — V. History or Biblical Interpr 
Itation. — Patristic Period — Barnabas — Hermas — Clement of Roi 

■ —Ignatius — Polycarp — Justin Martyr — Clement of Alexandria — Irena 
—The Clementine Recognitions — TertuUian — Origen — Cyprian — T 
Tradition oFthe Alexandrian Church — The Tradition of the Latin Church 

Gregory Thi|umaturgus — Hippolytus — Eusehius — Athanasius — Ephrai 
. the Syrian — Basil the Great — (iregory of Naziiinzum — Gregory of Ny; 
. — Diodorus — Chrysostom — Hilary — Ambrose— Jerome — Au^^ustine — \ 
chonius — Thevdoret — Cyril of Alexandria — Isidore of Pjlusium — Pelag; 
— Julian — Vincentius Lirinensis — Andreas — Cassiodorus — Gregory t 
Great — General Kstimate of the Fathers. — VI. History of Bibi 
cal Interpretation in the Hierarchical Period, or from i 
beginning of the Seventh Century to the Reformation— Bede —A Icuin 
Bhabanus iMaurus — Walafrid Strabo — Druthmar — Claudius— (Ecumen 
— Aretbas — Notker — Theophylact — Lanfranc — Nicetas — Peter Lombi 
— .Euthymius— Zigabenus — Rupertus — Thomas Aquinas — HugodeSt. C; 
— Albert — Bonaventura— Nicolaus de Lyra — (iers )n — John Wessel — Jo 
Huss — Paulus Burgensis — Laurentius VaHa — James Faber Stapulensij 

Erasmus — Review of the Second Period VII. Syste31s of Intepr 

tation. — The Moral or Kantian — The Psychologico- Historical — T 
Accommodation System— The Mythic — The Rationalistic— The Pietisi 
VIII. The Principles of Interpretation stated and Exemp 
pied. — IX. The Principles of Interpretation applied to '. 

GURATIVE LaN.OUAGE. — X. UsE OF HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES 

Inteiipretation.— XL Quotations from the Old Testame 
JN THE New. — Introductory Formulas — Conformity with the Orii^inal: 
The purposes for which cit itions were made— Important Formulas — Si 
posed Instances of accommodation — Quotations Classified — Their connex 

with Verbal Inspiration XII. Alleged (Contradictions of Scr 

TURE — Discrepancies between the Old Testament Writers— L 
crepancies between the New Testament Writers — Discrepancies 
tween the Old and New Testament Writers. XIII. Ancie 
Versions, Commentaries, and Lexicons^ as Sources of Inti 
pretation. — XIV. Cognate Languages as Sources of Inti 

pretation. — 1. The Arabic. 2. The Syriac, 3. The Chaldee > 

Use of General Information in the Interpretation 

Scripture. — Comprehending, 1. General History. 2. Chronology. 

^rchaeolo-jy. 4. Geography. 6. Natural History. C. Geology. 7. I 

atclne, &c. — XYl. Biographical Account of Hermeneuiical Writers / 

^'^/^ ^t^rwafion to ihe Present Time, contaimng sin aw^X^'j&K* o^ vVvevt VVoi 

^/A a cn'ticid estimate of their value. THUiaii 1iji>v t%. 

^diubur^U: I'lw 3i as Clark. London: ll^TA\i-to^ ^ K.t>>w1\i 

Unhlinz CuRRY & Co. 
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Price 14*. Inndsomely bound in doth, with Faafanilefl of aocient MS8. 

LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRITICISM, Exhibiting 

A Systematic View of that Science. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, 
LL. D. Professor of Biblical Literatare in the Royal Academical Insti- 
tution, Belfast. 

Lbcturb I. Introductory. — II. On ancient MSS.— 
in. to X. Ancient Versions, including the Septuagint, the 
Latin, and Samaritan, &c. && — XL Quotations of ancient 
Writers^— XIL Critical Conjecture XIII. to XVIL Dis- 
puted Portions of the New Testament. — XVIII. On the 
Causes of Various Readings in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. — XIX. History of the Text of the Old Testament. 
— XX. History of the Text of the New Testament.— 
XXL The Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the He- 
brew Bible, and Greek Testament. — XXH. Nature of the 
Hebrew Language. — XXH I. On the Hebrew Characters. 
— XXIV. Language of the New Testament. — XXV. The 
Greek Article.^ — XXVI. On the Original Language of the 
Gospel, by Matthew^ — Supplementary Observations^ — Ap- 
pendix, containing a List of the different Works referred to 
throughout the work, with Bibliographical Notices, &c« 

" An the subjects connected with Biblical criticism, which are within 
the pale of what a parochial minister may advantajfeously know, are 
fully discussed in the present volume ; and the information which it 
contains, whilst it is sufficiently copious for any ordinary student, is much 
more to be depended on than in the larger work of Mr Home.'* — Eoin- 
VDBGH Review. 

*' This unpretending volume is more than its title-page asserts for 
it Professor Davidson has done great justice to a most essential part 
of the education of a clergyman. His task was no light one, and the 
manner of its discharge meriis the gratitude of the student." — CnuacH 
or Ekgland Quarterly Review. 

*' The various topics embraced in Dr Davidson's volume, are treat- 
ed in such a way as to show that instead of servilely copying from copy- 
ists, he has gone to the sources of authority, and examined, and judg- 
ed for himself. His reasonings and results are conveyed in a lively 
and spirited style, at the farthest possible remove from the dry, abstract, 
barren prosings which usually distinguish treatises of this nature." — 
AjfSRiCAN Biblical Repository. 

** Great, therefore, is our pleasure and thankfulness that we can 
now point to a work, which seems to approach as nearly to complete- 
ness as the nature of the subject will admit." — Congregational Mao. 

*' We have great pleasure in introducing this learned and useful work 
to the notice of those biblical students who read out paige^ \ eotie«v«\»% 
that they wiS agree with us in regarding it aa one ot lYie mo«.\. "li^^oA.- 
A/e Mcaea^ooM which sur Tbeological literatare Yiaa t^ceV^e^ ^w wtw 
timepa^ '-^ErAjfatLic ai. Magazink 



CLARK S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, EDINBURGH^ 

STesris and Bancan's Edition of Robinsons greek aaJJ 

ENGLISH LEXICON of the New Testament, Sto. price 15b. 

*^* The cheapest and mo«t accurate edition of the best Lexicon of 

New Testament. 

*' This edition by Messrs. Negris and Duncan, we venture to assert, 
the BiosT ACCURATE edition of a Lexicon which is anywhere to be met will 
In this respect it much excels even the original." — Church Review, 

** The present edition by Messrs. Negris and Duncan may be pro^ 
nouuced as, in all respects, the best of this invaluable Lexicon of the Nei 
Testament.'* — Orthodox Presbyterictn, 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures is 
either a fact, substantiated by ample testimony, 
or a miserable fallacy, which should be openly 
and utterly repudiated, as calculated only to de* 
lude. Such, however, is the accumulation of 
evidence on diis point, that the former altemar 
tive must be unequivocally admitted by every 
educated and unprejudiced man ; and the latter, 
or indeed any approximation to a doubt on the 
subject, entirely renounced; The canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament are the 
word of the living God. 

This conviction leads at once to the neces* 
sity of an accurate interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures as a divine record. Men ought not to be 
satisfied without attaining to a clear compre- 
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hension of the substance of God's message. 
For if it is the word of God, of which there 
can be no legitimate doubt, then there must 
exist throughout the whole volume, as the pro- 
duct of one mind, one harmonious meaning 
consonant with the divine wisdom. And if it 
be a revelation from God to man, that meaning 
is intended to be ascertained, and may be as- 
certained by a diligent and humble application 
of the right means of knowledge. It ceases to 
be a revelation as far as it does not reveal, if 
the difficulty of comprehension lies in the terms 
of the message itself; and it impugns the 
divine wisdom to suppose that the impediment 
to discovering that which God intended to be 
discovered, is traceable to the mode in which 
it is expressed. 

From these principles it flows that the differ- 
ences yet existing among men, about the mean- 
ing of the inspired Scriptures, are criminal. 
Men are guilty of these differences of opinion. 
Had they adopted seriously and fully, and with 
that reverence for divine authority, which 
emancipates from prejudice, the right means of 
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understanding that which God has put on record, 
the supposed discrepancies with which that 
record has been rashly charged^ and the con- 
flicting opinions entertained by different men, 
as deduced from the same words, would have 
vanished. 

Widi these views, every work which tends 
to establish and recommend sound principles 
of interpretation, should be received with thank- 
fulness. The German critics have done much. 
Though many of them have been deeply in 
error, others have deserved the thanks of the 
Christian world; — and, among the many valu- 
able treatises which have issued from the Ger- 
man Theological School, few rank higher 
than the unfinished production of Dr. Tittmann 
now presented to the English public. It pro- 
ceeds, with great judgment, on the soundest 
principles of interpretation ; and, in the course 
of an inquiry, conducted under the guidance 
of very superior acumen and erudition, it not 
only throws a valuable light on many passages 
of Scripture, but, which is peculiarly desirable 
as a part of the series of the Biblical Cabinet, 
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it exhibits a very excellent example of the 
mode in which judicious, ripe, and well^train- 
ed scholars approach the sacred fountain of 
truth. And while, in many instances, it brings 
out satb&ctorily the peculiar force of the pas- 
sage under discussion, it presents, collaterally, 
strong presumptive evidence, drawn from the 
extraordinary accuracy of the style of the sacred 
writers, that they were guided in their compo- 
sitions by a supernatural power. 

The object of Dr. Tittmann was to investi- 
gate the comparative force of those words in 
the New Testament which appear to be syno- 
nymous, 2. e. which range under a common 
genus, 2A having one generic idea in common ; 
but which have each of them, additional to this, 
a specific difference of meaning. Of these he has 
given an extensive list; — and this work, as far 
as it has gone, consists of enlarged observations 
upon some of these synonyms. It is deeply to 
be regretted that the completion of so able and 
useful a work was prevented by the death of 
its author. 

To illustrate the specific force of each word, 
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Dr. Tittmann h^s brought thie whole of his 
extensiye erudition, and the accumulated 
stores of a long life of painful application, to 
bear upon each successive object of inquiry. 
He has elicited from other writers, with great 
felicity, the exact meaning of each word ac» 
cording to the wms loquendi ; and he has shown, 
from sources of illustration altogether uncon* 
nected with the sacred writings, that the words 
used by our Lord, and by his inspired disci- 
ples, when taken in their most obviously cor- 
rect sense, were the best which could hare 
been chosen ; and that if any other synonym 
had been adopted, instead of that which is 
given, it would not so accurately have eii- 
pressed the intended idea* 

A work so conducted and so remarkably ef- 
fective, though it has been broken off in the 
midst, is a most valuable example to others 
who profess to interpret the Scriptures, It is 
^^ a pattern of well-doing." Many persons^ it 
is to be lamented, approach very rashly the in- 
terpretation of the word of God, with very in« 
adequate preparatiou for it, and with little 
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more specific thought on the subject than a 
ruling wish to find there the opinions which, 
under other influences, they have previously 
adopted. There are men, who have been re- 
gularly drilled in the creeds and catechetical 
exercises of the Calvinistic or the Arminian 
schools of theology, to whom this remark ap- 
plies. Their religious opinions are not drawn 
fresh from the living spring. They are rather 
the stamp and impress of those formularies, 
under the cramping pressure of which their 
minds rose to a stunted maturity. They have 
walked the round of a certain train of theolo- 
gical thought They have acquired the con- 
viction, that certain formal dogmas are proved 
by certain texts, and they can fluently quote 
these common places in their regular routine. 
But this system is a barrier to improvement. 
Its disciples scarcely ever escape from the 
shackles of such an education. The genuine 
force of the Word is often repressed by it ; and 
hidden by the interpretation of earlier and less 
enlightened days, authoritatively bound upon 
it And the more accurate meaning, which 
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might otherwise have been evident to men of 
such scholastic attainment, can never make its 
way against this rigid habit of interpreting ac» 
cording to the authorized human rule of faith* 

There are others, however, who are less 
endowed with learning and critical acumen, 
bat who have either imbibed the narrow views 
of some modern particular sect, or sectarian 
leader; or who have been thrown loose from a 
reverence for any systematic views of narrated 
truth ; and who seem to regard the Scriptures 
as the sands of an African river, in which truth 
lies scattered like so many unconnected grains 
of gold, and from whence each day's labour is 
to bring forth some new and independent dis« 
covery. To them the laws of interpretation 
are fetters not to be endured'; the same word, 
repeated even in the same sentence, does not 
necessarily retain the same sense ; and, how- 
ever a passage may be distorted, if it can be 
made to accord with the favourite fancy of the 
moment, this meaning is given forth with all 
the solemnity of an oracle. 

Now to both classes of students here de* 
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scribed, and especially to the young, who may 
be unwittingly led to adopt the habits of eidief 
^ these objectionable schools, the strict add 
steady perusal of Tittmann's work may be very 
profitable. It will give them practical expe- 
rience of the nature of sound interpretation* 
It will show them the character of mind best 
fitted for such inquiry, and the judgment and 
caution, and extensive and accurate reading, 
with which first-rate minds approach a task so 
intensely interesting and important. It wiU 
place before them some of the successful re- 
sults to which inquiries, so conducted, lead. 
And, in fact, a serious study of these few chap- 
ters may, with the divine blessing, lead to an 
enlarged and accurate investigation of the 
canon of revealed truth, and to a satisfactory 
conviction of the substance of its announce- 
ments, not drawn from the dogmatic assertions 
of human authority, or based on the inven- 
tions of an exuberant fancy; but flowing legi"< 
timately and clearly, from a well-directed gram- 
matical exegesis of the averments of the. in- 
spired book itself. 
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On the immediate subject of the work, as 
fiu* as it has gone, it would have been pr^ 
stiBiption in the translator to have added any 
thing from his own limited resources. On 
some collateral topics a few notes have been 
appended. And, on one point, which the learn* 
ed author has scarcely touched, but which ap- 
peared to him materially to strengthen and 
confirm Hr. Tittmann's views, the translator 
has added, occasionally, a more enlai^ed an- 
notation. He has endeavoured to extend the 
inquury into the force of a word, beyond the 
immediate use of it at the time when the New 
Testament was written, to an anterior period, 
when the same word existed in an earlier 
language, and in a different character. 

Elmesti says truly, (Biblical Cabinet, p. 27,) 
tiwt '^' the usage of language is affected by 
many things, by the time, the religion, the 
sect or party, the habits of ordinary life, and 
the political institutions, all of which tend to 
form the character of the style." And that ^^ the 
proper province of grammarians, -the highest 
exercise of their art, consists in discovering 
what is the exact meaning of each word, at 
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different times, in different authors, and in dif- 
ferent styles." It is evident then, that even 
during the period in which one language 
iSourishes, changes may and do occur in the 
meaning of words, and by the introduction 
of new words, derivative or otherwise. Hence 
an examination of the whole history and 
progress of the word in that one language be- 
comes necessary to bring out an accurate re- 
sult. But it must be ever remembered, that 
each language is not a separate and independ- 
ent existence. Each successive nation of the 
earth was originally a migrating colony, which 
brought a language with them; and even 
after they were settled, their thinly peopled 
shores were still open to the ingress of other 
adventurers, the peculiarities of whose speech 
would blend with those of the earlier colonists. 
The English language is an illustration of this 
fact It is a compound of Celtic, Gothic, 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, and French, and ne- 
cessarily, therefore, extends a scientific inves- 
tigation of the language into those which were 
spoken by the successive invaders of our island. 
And from this it will appear, that etymology 
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is nothing more than an extension of the in- 
quiry, which Ernesti proposes, over a wider 
range of time and space. It is, in fact, tracing 
the history of the word, the original idea, and 
its various changes of form and modifications 
of thought, through the whole period of 
its existence, from the people among whom 
it is first discovered, down to more modern 
times. 

Doubtless, in a multitude of cases, evidence 
may be adduced of a word having undergone, 
from custom or accidental influence, a very 
important modification in its force ; though it 
is scarcely in the nature of things that such 
changes should occur arbitrarily and without a 
traceable reason ; and such variations are much 
less frequent and extensive than some persons 
imagine. But, in the pursuit of philological 
inquiries, when a word occurs but rarely in 
surviving writings, and real difficulty arises 
from the scantiness of the contemporary evi- 
dence, in fixing the precise force of the word 
at the period required, it is surely a matter 
of great moment to be able to show what was 
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the meaning of the same word in ages an- 
terior to the period under discussion, and 
what is the meaning or derivation of that word 
still extant in modern languages or dialects. 

Emesti admits this in some measure. He 
says, " There may be a deficiency of evidence 
as to the usiis loquendi in the particular age 
and author." (P. 80.) And he suggests,>in such 
difficulties, among other aids, a consideration 
of ^^ the analogy subsisting between similar 
languages, that is, between those which have 
sprung from a common origin, as the Hebrew, 
the Chaldee, the S3nriac, the Arabian ; or like 
those which stand in the relation of parent or 
derivative, as the Greek and Latin." But the 
remedy is here timidly proposed. Ernesti 
does not take a full view of the subject. Has 
tlie Greek no parent ? Did that copious and 
well-arranged language, with all the beauties 
of its grammatical inflexion, spring up at once, 
and independently, from the Hellenic soil, a 
host of armed men ? If we can trace the pro- 
gress of Greek to the Italian shore, may we 
not trace back the Greek to something else ? 
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Is the.. pvogress^) language, anterior to the 
foriBation^of the Greek, so completely involved 
in obscurity, that we can discover no connect 
tion ' between the language of the Hellenic 
cdoiiists. and that of their Asiatic ancestors, 
whose slanguage we know to have been a 
written* language before Greek had a being ? 

Fair and cautious investigation shows, be- 
yond ^ question, that although the radical 
words of the Greek language have undergone 
considerable metamorphosis, they have their 
source. in the languages spoken directly to the 
eastward of the Grecian territories; and that 
the etymons of Greek and Latin words are 
found in abundance in the roots of Hebrew 
and its cognate dialects. And, in fact, the 
connection between the language spoken by 
the different divisions of the Shemitic and 
Japhetic tribes, emigrating westward, is so evi- 
dent, that they may all be regarded as dialects 
emanating from one common source, which 
may still.be recognized as. the basis of all 
European languages. 

In the . 12th voL of the Encyclopaedic Mo^it 

b 
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derne, there is a short treatise on Etymology, 
l)y M. Champollion Figeae, which speaks of 
such inquiries as of great importance to litera- 
ture, and in which he states the principles on 
which the investigation should be conducted, 
and without which it must be vain. ^^ Ignorer 
ces regies," he says, " c'est vouloir analyser 
chimiquement une substance solide en la bri- 
sant a coups de marteau." The substance of 
the rule on which he proceeds in the etymolo- 
gical analysis of words in present use, is to 
detach all grammatical terminations, and ini- 
tial augments, as prepositions, &c. to strip the 
word of all additions or alterations made for 
the sake of euphony ; and then he affirms, that 
when any word has been subjected to this 
process, there will generally remain a mono- 
syllable of two or three letters, which consti- 
tute the radical word. 

If, then, this mode of analysis which M. 
Champollion recommends, be adopted, it will 
be found that the great proportion of words 
in modern language are directly referrible to 
an oriental source: and that the radical word 
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so denuded is oriental. CliampoUion gives, as 
m instance, the word Individuellement ; mentj 
Ein adverbial termination, eUe an adjectival ter- 
mination, in the negative proposition, di the 
sign of separation. There remains then only 
rndu or idu ; and this probably comes from 
uideo^ which is f/dai, /d«, with tlie prefixed di- 
gamma, and this leads us at once to the He- 
brew yv to know, or perceive. 

Take another' instance : unencumbered, ed is a 
participial termination, en is formative of certain 
verbs, un is the negative prefix, in is a preposi- 
tion. After this denudation, there remains only 
i^um; which is the Hebrew Dip, to rise up, or 
to raise up; and which word is still retained 
even in its simple form in our language ; 
cobm, a heap, and comb, the erection of bees. 
French comblerj Latin cumulus* 

We might pursue this to any extent. But 
the. evidence goes beyond this. It may be 
diown, that very many oriental words of early 
origin have retained the same sense in several 
languages throughout the period of this world's 
history ; and that their progress, down to the 
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present time, may be distinctly tmced. We 
must be limited here to one or two instances. 
3*^, in Hebrewj di^vkness, evening, the ravens 
In this sense, also, the word occurs in Chal* 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic. We meet with it in 
Greek, cff^o^, vesper^ nox^ caligo^ and f^f w, tego^ 
whence the German, ^roid, and English, grave. 
In the Latin it occurs as corvuSi Saxon, crac^ 
English, crow, French, corbeau. Again, in 
another ' form, it appears in Saxon, hraefh^ 
I^n^ish, raven ; and then it branches ont, from 
theiiabits of the bird, into Saxon, hraefianj to 
raven, to rob ; German, rauben ; Belgic, rwh 
ven ; Swedish, rqfijoa ; old Latin, reffare; raperei 
rapina ; English, rob, rape, rapine, &c. &c* 

Another instance may be given in the word 
J^^9 which word occurs in Hebrew and all its 
cognate dialects, in the sense to absorb, to swal- 
low, to devour ; vorax^ edax, gula. In Gothic, 
and in all the families of the Gothic migration, 
it occurs in the form^ bcdg^ venter^ sotnfumy saecus. 
In the Celtic family also, balg^ boig^ builg, mean- 
ing. t;e7i/6r,i^ saocm^ uterus, and haigum^ sorbitu^ 
Ji3 Latin, bidgoy a bag^ a budget. Iti English^ 

*^ 
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a bagv a boil, a blain, (Scottice) a bealing; to 
bil^e, to bulge, to bulk, to blow» to bellow* In 
Latin hdhrn^ bafjckejM^ Greek, ^eXoi^ and ^aXo/ia, 
French Aa&»«tf«! Ini Latin, /M>Zb£o, Greek ^n>^i^ 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied 
to any extent The gradual course of a word 
may be traced as an historic fact flirough several 
languages, in which .the original generic sense 
has always controlled the specific signification 
throughout a series of ages. And it must be 
evident that, in discussing the force of syno- 
nyms, much assistance may be derived from a 
cautious reference to such sources of illustra- 
tion. If two synonymous words are under 
con»deration, and the evidence in favour of 
the mm loqmndi is but scanty, and intimates, 
without effectually estabUshing, the fact of a 
difference; it is a matter of no little moment, 
to be able to trace the word in question up to 
the earliest known period of its existence, and 
down to its remaining derivatives in modem 

• 

times ; and to show that the idea entertained, 
as that which was justified by the usage, is 
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comfirmed by the generic character and force 
of the word at all times; and probably also 
that the specific use of it, which is sought to 
be established, did exist in another line of 
migration from the east than the Hellenic; 

To this point, then, the Translator has ven- 
tured to apply a few observations, not because 
he aspires to associate any remarks of his with 
the pages of such a writer as Tittmann ; bat 
because this systematic application of ety- 
mological inquiry to exegesis, has not yet 
been adequately tried ; and because experience 
teaches him that much may yet be done by 
this means, to illustrate difficult passages ctf 
Scripture. If the valuable glossaries of an- 
cient and modern languages, of which we are 
possessed, are examined, with a view to this 
mode of illustration, treasures of invaluable 
importance may yet be brought forth; which, 
under the guidance of sound and well-weighed 
canons of application, may throw much new 
light upon rare words and obscure passages, 
both in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
And if these few hints shall turn the attention 
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of superior linguists to the subject, the Trans- 
lator will not regret the intrusion of his own 
views on the public through the medium of 
these prefatory remarks. The subject is ex- 
tensive, and the matter for illustration abund- 
ant, and requiring ample space fordetaiL Here, 
however, it should not be carried further. 

Mr. Tittmann completed, before his death, 
another small portion of this work on the 
Synonyms. This, together with some other 
small tracts, on subjects intimately connected 
with the present treatise, it is the purpose of 
the Translator to give to the public at a future 
period. 

The second volume also will include a general 
list of the Synonyms of the New Testament, 
which was arranged by Tittmann, and printed 
with short notices attached occasionally to some 
of the words. 

Edinburgh, March I, 1833 
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Dr.^John Augustus HENnv Tittmann, was 
born on the 1st of August 1778, at Langersalza, 
ill Upper Saxony, at which place his fathe^r 
was then, stationed as deacon in the churvKof 
St. Boniface. He was in infancy extremely 
delicate, but his health gradually improvedf 
especially after the removal of his father to 
Wittenberg. Here his education commenced, 
and his progress was rapid. At fifteen years 
of age. he gave the .first public proof of his 
talents .in ;an essay, " f)e Virgilio Homerum 
imitante" Enjoying the privilege of such 
teachers as Schrock, Antoni, Henrichs, Uiller, 
and especially the illustrious Reinhard, he 
pursued his studies successfully, taking the 
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degree of M. A. in 1791. And in the year fol- 
lowing, having determined to devote himself 
to an academical life, he went to Leipsic and 
studied under Professors Morus, Rosenmuller, 
Keil and Wolf. In 1793, he defended from 
the chair a dissertation entitled, ^^ De Consensu 
Philosophorum veterum in summo bono defir 
niendo" and in the following month opened 
his first course of lectures. In 1795, he was 
made B. D. and was appointed to be the morii- 
ing preacher at the University Church. His 
prelections to the theological students were so 
very much approved, that, in the year 1796, 
he was appointed to an extraordinary professor- 
ship of Philosophy ; and in 1800 to a similar 
one in theology. In 1805, being just thirty- 
two years of age, he took the degree of doctor 
in divinity, and was admitted into the condhum 
profesiarum ; and having thus obtained a vote 
in the Theological faculty, he had the means 
of being useful to his pupils, of which he 
readily availed himself for those who merited 
his favour. 

On the death of Dr. Wolf in 1809, he was 
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appimited the third regular professor of the 
University. In 1812, he became the assessor 
of the royal consistory. In 1815, he succeeded 
RosenmuUer as the second professor, and canon 
of Meissen ; and on the death of Dr. Keil in 
1818^ he rose to the very honourable position 
o£ Academiae professor primaritis ; and having 
passed also through the various intermediate 
grades of ecclesiastical honour, he was elected 
the Cuttos prelatus of the cathedral church at 
Meissen. These successive steps of honour- 
able elevation, present to us a very striking 
instance of the steady progress to respect and 
usefulness, of a man of real worth and talent 
It is remarkable also, that in all these several 
stations, his talent for business was as eminent 
88 his theological attainments. He was ever, 
in the midst of an active devotion to the most 
complicated duties, the ready counsellor of his 
pnpils in all their various doubts and difficul- 
ties. His advice also was sought with mudi 
avidity in the filling up of ecclesiastical and 
academical charges ; and such was his accu- 
rate discernment of character, that he had 
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scarcely ever reason to regret his reotannen^ 
dation* . 

In the several stations which he held. Dr. 
Tittmann oontiiHied to lecture, during, a pe- 
riod of forty years, on various branches of 
theological study. He gave courses o| lec- 
tures on the exegesis of the New Testament, 
on the method of theological study, on churc)i 
history, on the evidences, the morality, the 
creeds, and the dogmanc system of Christian- 
ity, all of which were highly valued. 

His system of exegesis led directly to the 
bringing out the meaning from the sacred text 
itself, independently of all consideration of the 
opinions of commentators. His course of 
lectures on the method of study extended 
through a period of seven years. The views 
contained in his lectures on Church Histoiy, 
are given to the world in his admirable work, 
called, " A Practical ^Exposition of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in the years 1530 and 1830. 



9>a 



* Der Evangehsche Kirche in Jahre 1530, und in Jahre 
\W.\Qf pragmatiich dargeUeUt* 
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A very valuable tract from his pen on the 
same subject, appeared a few weeks before his 
death in the Journal of Historical Theology. 
In his lectures on the evidences of Christi- 
anity, he made use of a small work, entitled, 
** Thoughts on the Subject of a Defence of 
the Faith."^ His lectures on .morals were 
deeply interesting; and nothing could be more 
beautiful than the simplicity of his teach- 
ing in dogmatic theology. It is to be re- 
gretted that a projected work on this subject, 
which he had commenced six times, but, in 
consequence of the difficulty of satisfying the 
rigid demands of his own accurate mind, had 
as. often laid aside, was never completed. 
A 'few days before his death, he had mention-^ 
ed Jhiis intention of devoting himself to it in 
tiie following spring. 

In his lectures on ** the Creeds," he used, as 
a text«book, his *^ Institutio Symbolica Eeelesiae 
Evcmgelxcaty^ Lips. 1811. In the course of 
these prelections, he taught his pupils to en-^ 

** Ideen xu einer jipologie det Glaubenu 
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tertain a due, but only a due regard for creeds^ 
as human standards of religious opinion. And 
lie drew, with delicate accuracy, the distinc- 
tions between the Lutheran creed and that of 
other churches. 

Tittmann's ability as a lecturer was ad- 
mitted by all- who heard him. His manner 
was good, his style lucid and simple, and his 
readiness for extempore address great. He 
was remarkable also for his constant attention 
to the interests of his students, and for his 
great liberality, both with respect to the fees 
of the class, and the devotion of his time to the 
society of his students out of the class-room. 

The works of Tittmann are not very ex- 
tensive. They contain, however, much of the 
fruits of forty years of labour ; often giving, in 
a few sentences, matter which others would 
have expanded into a volume. . And in addi- 
tion to those productions, which were strictly 
professional, he wrote many tracts and pamph- 
lets on ecclesiastical law. He contributed 
papers to the Antiquarian Society, and re- 
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gularly, from the year 1822 to ISSl, he wrote 
the preface to the Leipsic Missionary Report 
Dr. Tittmann was, according to the German 
technical style of speaking, a supematuralist; 
and, however some of his views might for a 
short time, and by some persons be misunder- 
stood, he was decidedly opposed to what is 
on the continent of Europe called Rationalism. 
He drew the distinction calmly and wisely 
between the departments of reason and re- 
ligious submission to divine teaching. He 
vindicated the proper province of reason in 
judging of religious, as of all other truth ; and 
maifitained that the reason cannot receive, as 
true, any thing which is really opposed to the 
eternal and universally recognized laws of 
truth, which God has given for man's general 
guidance. He held, therefore, that there was 
in Christianity nothing contrary to these laws 
and to sound reason. At the same time, he 
held it vain to affirm, that the statements of a 
religious dispensation were limited to matters 
which the human mind, by the force of its na- 
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tund 'faculties^ might have ascertained^ but 
that, besides the natural exercise of the reason- 
ing powers for the discovery of truth, there is 
still another source of religious knowledge, 
viz; the special teaching of the Infinite reason ; 
by means of which the finite created mind may 
receive truths with which formerly it was un- 
acquainted; that the Infinite mind> acting in 
the same way as we conceive him to act in his 
providential government^ has^ in the develop?- 
ment of his purposes towards his creature man, 
from time to time made known certain reli* 
grious truths ; that this is the revelation of God; 
that it is in the Christian system; and that it 
must be regarded as a supernatural revelation^ 
and is properly called so, because its ultimate 
source is not nature, but the immediate teach- 
ing of that being who, in other respects, ope- 
rates ordinarily and regularly through the laws 
of nature ; and that consequently it were vain 
and absurd to attempt to base the doctrines 
of Christianity on metaphysical subtleties ; and 
that the only wise and safe course is to hold 
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stedfestly by the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles. 

The habitB of Dr. Tittmann were of oourte 
rigidly studious and industrious. He rose in 
his youth at four, and in later years at five, 
in the morning. The morning hours he passed 
till nine in his study. He then went to his 
cIal»-rooiii, where he taught till twelre. From 
twelve to one he wrote letters and read the 
papers. He dined early, and took a short rest 
At three he received visitors. From four to 
six he attended various literary societies ; and 
then hafl^ned again to his desk, at which he 
generally sat till eleven. 

He married a widow lady in the year 1811, 
by whom he had three children, two of whom, 
stttl live. 

The outward frame of Tittmann was worthy 
to be the tabernacle of such a spirit as his. 
Benevolence beamed to the last from his blue 
and q>eaking eye ; and his whole figure was 
noble and commanding. Dr. Tittmann died 
of consumption, combined with other local 
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afiSections. His general health began to wear 
a suspicious character in the month of October, 
yet, contrary to medical advice, he persisted 
in being carried in a sedan chair to the class- 
room, and continued to lecture three hours 
daily, until the 2d of December. From that 
day his strength rapidly failed, yet he <mly 
ceased from labour on the 2dd, because his 
hands were too weak to hold the pen, and an 
inflammatory seizure in the throat prevented 
him from dictating. He died on the dOth. 
In the close of his illness he said one day, *^ I 
am a philosopher and a theologian, but never 
did I perceive so distinctly as now, that soul 
and body are two distinct things." Towards 
the evening of the 29th, he called for a mirror, 
saying, " I suspect I have got the jfacies hippocra* 
tica" During the evening he seemed to dream ; 
and, in a plaintive accent, he said, << All I 
have now to do is to sleep." He revived a 
little, however, and in his last moments he 
imagined himself in the chair lecturing to his 
pupils ; he repeated the words with which he 
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frequently concluded: ^* Sed haec sufficiani ; 
Jtnisj fiau in Jidtf and so saying, he fell 
asleep. 

Happy and worthy of imitation, a life so 
actively and unremittingly devoted to the ser- 
vice of God, and the elucidation of his inspired 
word. And blessed they, who, according to 
their several ability, shall go and do likewise. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE ACCURATE DISCRIMINATION OF THE 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

The anniversary of that day, my beloved 
fellow-citizens, is arrived, on which, with a 
view to do away a shameless traffic in indul- 
gences, Luther enkindled a flame, that aU but 
enveloped the dome of St. Peter's. But this 
flame having declined together with the ponti- 
fical sovereignty of Rome, it becomes those 
Christians whose primitive rights the sacred en- 
ergy of Luther vindicated, to commemorate 
that day, not by idle triumphs, but by remem- 
bering the wise councils of that great man. It 
becomes them so to avail themselves of t\ie b^- 
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nefits which he conferred, that they may be 
seen to have been realized by judicious menf 
who do not merely boast themselves of their 
privileges, but use them wisely. Which 
course, as it has been often neglected by those 
who seemed to adhere to Lutheran views, so 
has it especially been the case with those who, 
forsaking the study of the interpretation of 
Scripture, have based their confidence on hu- 
man forms and ecclesiastical authority, and 
thus rashly overthrown one of Luther's wisest 
instructions. For no opinion of Luther was 
more prominent than that the divine doctrine 
must be drawn directly from the sacred fount 
itself; and he therefore especially recommend- 
ed the art of grammar and the study of the 
ancient languages; although it is generally 
supposed that, on account of his own educar 
tion under a defective system, or from the 
multiplicity of duties by which he was subse- 
quentiy overwhelmed, he was, in common 
with the greatest men of that age, not tiio- 
roughly trained to the subtleties of grammar. 
These subtieties, however, many in our day 
have learned to despise ; and, as if the subject 
were exhausted, they have turned to sophisti- 
cal disputation, and have learned to regard 
the whole business of the granunatic interpret- 
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ep SB lying in determining the vague signifi* 
cation of words, or in seeking out what they 
call the literal sense, but which they evidently 
do not understand. Of this folly, however, I 
will not now speak, as it is sufficiently evident 
that after such an improvement in letters as 
diat whidi has recently taken place, the inertion 
of these men will scarcely be longer endured. 
But on that day which we are about to cele- 
brate, it will be gratifying to all to whom the 
divine doctrine and discipline are precious, to 
remember that saying which was ever in the 
mouth of Luther : the best grammarian is the 
best theoloffian ; that is, he who not only knows 
the principles of the ancient languages, but 
also so perceives the general art of speaking, — 
than which nothing more sublime has been in- 
vented by the human mind, — ^to be reducible to 
common rules naturally based in reason, so that 
he is able rightly to expound all the memo* 
rials of talent, and to open the fathomless 
treasuries of human erudition, he is certainly 
best fitted to ascertain and to impart to others 
sacred truth. He is sadly mistaken who mea- 
sures the business of the interpreter by the 
vulgar mode of speaking, as if he had nothiog 
to do but what boys learn at school. Althoiigh 
even the elementary rules of grammar are not 



to be desfwed; becvne, » QinBctillum saya^ 
to diose cnlcrii^ tke interior of even this art, 
mmnj sdbde distinctioos will appear, wliicb 
are nol ooly fitted to exercise tke acumen of 
openii^ minds» but to test even tike science 
and eradBtion of tbe best infiunaed men. Bot 
most truly Hnnsteriinsius has said, to onder- 
sland a lai^ruj^^ diat is, according to the 
common nodon, to get all the words and forms 
of qpeech padded dose in the brain, appears 
bat an idle and profitless attainment. (See his 
Oration on uniting die Study of Mathematics 
and Philosc^y with that of the Linguisdc Art) 
But while many things in respect to the 
grammatical interpretadon of the New Testar 
ment require a nicer accuracy than is general- 
ly thought necessary ; this is especially true of 
diose words conmionly called synonyms ; so 
that, unless the most accurate thought has 
been exercised on them, it is much to be 
feared that no language whatever can be 
thoroughly understood. For that which, in 
the study of language, is regarded as the high- 
est attainment, viz. to know whence, and for 
^at reasons, certain names were given to cer- 
tain things, is of sudi a nature that it cannot 
be attained without the accurate examination 
of synonjrmous terms ; neidier can an inter- 
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preter remain ignorant of the origin and rea- 
son of them, unless he is himself willing to 
err in respect to the notions of things so ex- 
pressed in words, or carelessly to acquiesce in 
loose analogous significations, however rendered. 
That this nicety, however, in discriminating and 
explaining synonyms is yet wanting, both in 
many interpreters of the New Testament, and 
in almost all our Lexicons, is not surprising. 
For this is in all languages the most difficult 
branch of study, and the least elaborated ; and 
is, of course, so much more difficult as the 
times of the rise, perfection, and decline of a 
language are more remote from our own age ; 
and that, as the foundation and origin of parti- 
cular words fall into obscurity, the origin and 
relation of synonyms are less easily discovered. 
And although in the Greek language especial* 
ly, on account of the refinement and exuber- 
ance of the Greek mind, the accurate discri- 
mination of synonyms is extremely difficult, yet 
in explaining the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, the definite marking of cognate and si- 
milar words is, on two accounts, attended with 
still greater difficulty. In the first place, be- 
cause the customary speech of those writers is 
more nearly allied to the style of vulgar life 
than to that of erudite men, which is goveme^ 
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by Strict rules ; and abo that on account of ibe 
multitude of new ideas to be expressed by 
means of words then in use, their task must 
have been difficult to any one, but espeeiaDy 
to diose who were strange to the habit of aoeu- 
rate speaking and writing. For the multitude 
of common minds, if, on the wbole, they agree 
in certain general notions or ideas of things, 
care not to ascertain accurately what is the 
force of each word ; but make use of similar 
or analogous terms very promiscuously, and 
do little more than endeavour to express what 
they think in the readiest and most accesiriUe 
terms. And hence they not only do not nice- 
ly discriminate between synonyms ; but they 
heap together similar words, the true and nice 
distinctions between which, even learned men 
too much neglect The language of men in 
common life is certainly more vehement and 
less modified ; its terms are less nicely mea- 
sured, and it often affirms both indistinctly 
and rashly; which, if an interpreter lose sight 
of, he will often be seeking in the force of 
words for a meaning which never entered 
the mind of the author; an error f&r too 
palpable in most of the interpreters of the 
New Testament But, in explaining the sa- 
cred volume, the other point which we have 
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noticed is not less important For these wri- 
terSy in expressing new things, for which, in 
common parlance, suitable words were want- 
ing, made use of analogous words which would 
be clear and perspicuous to the men to whom 
they wrote, but which certainly present diffi- 
culty ta others who are estranged from their 
modes and habits of thinking. For in respect 
to things of which a people have no notion, 
there must be in their language a want of 
words or signs for them; and therefore if their 
range of knowledge is to be increased by new 
notions pf new things, either new words must 
be coined, which ordinarily takes place in 
those things which strike the senses ; or foreign 
words must be borrowed, which is frequently 
done ; or the new idea is expressed as it best 
may, in analogous words then extant, whether 
in a simple or tropical sense. And that the 
Apostles have done this is no marvel, and 
surely not a ground of blame, seeing that the 
greatness and sublimity of the truths they 
taught, — ^truths mightier than the fetters of lan- 
guage — could not endure the regulated preci- 
sion of established modes of speech. But, in 
explaining their writings, extreme caution is 
required, lest the interpreter, in rendering 
cognate and analogous words differing minute- 
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ly from each other, should attribute to them 
the same sense, when they are used in a differ- 
ent one ; or should attach importance to the 
difference of sense, when they did not intend to 
do so. And truly this requires more caution 
than those who despise the niceties of gram- 
mar are willing to ezercise ; and hence it is, 
that in explaining the books of the New Tes- 
tament, words which differ widely in meaning 
are assumed to be synonymous, while others 
which are allied to one common notion, are 
not acknowledged as synonymous, or are 
not explained with sufficient accuracy. And 
that I do not here speak unadvisedly, I will 
now endeavour to demonstrate. 

But, at the outset, we must determine what 
synonyms are. For many have written only 
ambiguously and defectively on this point; 
and neither Ammonius,* Popma,^ or others, 
who have written on " similar or dissimilar ex- 
pressions," have adequately discussed the na- 
ture of synonyms. The philologists of our own 
country, who seem, by nature, fitted beyond 

* A writer of the fourth century. His work, De Simili- 
tudine ac differentia quarundam dictionum, was published 
at Paris, 1521, and London, 1637 — T, 

^ See Ausonius Popma de differentiis verborum item de 
usu antiquae locutionis. Lipsiae, 1734.— 7". 
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ill Others, for the examination of such difficul- 
ties, have thrown the first light on this subject 
Among these, after Stosch, Fischer, and Ade- 
lung, Eberhard is admitted to stand pre-emi^ 
nent. We yet admire, however, the superior 
mind of Aristotle, who defined so subtilely and 
elegantly the notions of indefinite things, that 
he has given us a most perfect example of accu- 
rate speaking and thinking. He says, (fwutw/Mo, cSy 
r6y Tt hofia xotvhvy xaia 6 xare^ rouDo/ta ^Joyog rvig ovotag p 
%Mg» oiov ^Mov, ^, rg av^^ctmog xai 6 fiovg. Synonyms, 
therefore, according to Aristotle, are those 
things which, having by nature a common ge- 
nus, are called by a common name. From 
these he distinguishes ofAojw/jM^ which, though 
possessing a different nature, have a common 
generic name, ohv ^mv av^^ctyirog xai rb yty^afi/uLmir 
rovTuv y^ ovofJM f/fovov xoivhv, 6 Ss xarA rovvo/JM XSyog 
Tfig owftag en^og (ante Categor. § 1, 2.)® Whence 

" Far otherwise speaks Dionysius Thrax* (See Bekkeri 
Anecdot. rol. ii. p 636.) ofiunvftot l^rn StofiOf ro xetra fTtfX- 
Xm ifMiitifttts rJifjttfov, cTat AtAf i Ttket/itivtos *et) ASets i 'OrXiArr, 

But the Scholiasts (ibid p. 867,) appear to differ, unless we ez> 
amine them very accurately. Certainly grammarians say that 
the ifMtfvfAet is a word common to diverse persons or things, 

• A grammarian resident at Hhodes, a disciple of Aristarchus, and who» 
according to Suidas, publistied some grammatical works.— T. 
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it appears, that he called those things synonyms 
which bore a common generic 4iame, and had 
in them also the same reason why the name 
was given. And so far the definition is good; 
for it correctly intimates what they have in 
common. But one point is yet unnoticed, vi2 : 
that synonyms differ, and in what they differ. 
And, although this is almost an endless sub- 
ject; for synonyms differ in as many ways as 
there is room for distinctions in the same word; 
yet this must not be lost sight of, lest synonyms 
be confounded with words of precisely similar 
power and meaning. For it is to be under- 
stood, that synonyms are words of the same 
genus, but of different species, in which £Eict 
especially the nature of synonyms lies ; but, 
since all the species are not of the same modf^ 
for some are subject directly to the genus, and 
others to the species, it becomes necessary to ex*- 
plain accurately both the affinities and the diffe- 
rences which exist Eustathius (on Iliad. 8^ 20.) 
has spoken more fully, and it is as well to quote 

as A?«f , ftvt, Mv»f9, f«tf^. bnt that the rvN^wfut, in a timOtf 
'tignificati(in conveyed l»y diverse words, S im vrXuattft Mftd- 

yvci. They differ, theref jre, from Aristotle, who says that 
synonyms are not terms peculiar to a genus, but nimes ef 
things ranged in one oommoo goiut. 
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his words, for Henry Stephen does not appear 
to have rightly caught his meaning. He 
says, M rw ra^vvo/Mvw av^^wewy ri<fgot^ rwku 
Xf/fffw iififiMTa ira^ rf icwnrf" %)fUg' x^SKf^ A^vir 
x^roT &^ ^fi^i IMP xai x^i raitrd httrir wfiin^ xai ij 
XiMtin^v fM^* 'Ofifi^ Xsyo/xiwj 6^^* xai i/Vi rA r^a 
rovro, • ^v/ih^ 6 %^Xo; xai n ^^ owiavufAa xar& ro^ 
y^afJkfJbarsxodg' xowSt St rovg &XKovg vokuuvufiM' xa^ 
%ai T(r ^^or6^ /(m^o>)/* cEv^^omto^. — xai o\tru ftiv ;^oXoff 
xai i^yi^ )tai %)fihg 'irokuuwfiAu^iv h Ta\tr6r%ri aiyjM^ag, 
These words very accurately express that which 
constitutes the nature of synonyms, viz : a cer- 
tain notion common to several words, in each of 
which a certain specific difference resides ; as 
there are four species of ^^y^, ^ufi6g' x^^i' M^'^ 
iUrog^ all which may be predicated of an angry 
man; but yet in each there is something by 
which it may be distinguished from the others. 
If, therefore, we regard the grammarians, syn- 
onyms are words contained under the same 
genus, but each of which has its peculiar species; 
so that, though they are all comprehended 
under one common notion, yet each has be- 
sides its distinguishing peculiarity. 

Synonyms are, however, of two kinds, of 
which the one may be called logical^ the other 
grammaticaL And we would call those logical, 
in which there is a diverse notion of the forms 
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or species which class under the same genus; 
as in the example cited from Eustathius, o^ 
is the genus, but the several species are ^fds' 
X^^S' f^nw^ TcSrog* diverse certainly in their speci- 
fic nature, but cognate in one common and more 
general quality; for all may be predicated 
of an angry man. We call these logical syno- 
nyms, because their relation lies in the reason 
of the thing, which interlinks many things with 
a common name or thing ; or, as Aristole says, 
fri avr6g e<friv 6 xaroi, rovvofia rrig oxxfiag \6yog. But 
there are other synonyms which the older 
grammarians appear to have called 9roXuwvu/*a, 
the synonyms of things, which, on various ac- 
counts, are called by various names, as /3|ofTfc* 
/fc«g6>j/- av^gca^og. These, as they diflFer, not in 
the notion of the thing expressed, but merely 
in the reason of the particular term given, may 
be called grammatical synonyms, unless some 
should prefer to call them etymological. For 
often many tetms are appropriated to the same 
thing, which diiflFer only in the etymology ; as 
the same men are called, in a different relation, 
ay^^GJcro/, /3|oro/, fis^vjng. But, if any one main- 
tains that such words should be excluded from 
the list of synonyms, I shall not object; since 
properly, those things only are synonymous 
which have, in fact, the same name as sub^ 
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jects to the same g^nus. And in this sense 
later writers have used the term. But since, 
to both kinds of words, this is common, that 
they are the signs of things which possess in 
common one generic distinction, they would 
not be altogether incorrectly called synonyms, 
by any one who wished to comprehend uo- 
der one term this whole genus of cognate 
Tocables. This, however, must not be conced- 
ed, that words which signify the same thing in 
the same mode, are to be accounted synonyms. 
For how many have erred who have classed 
together the (fuvtaw/ia and /Vodvva/Muvra. It is one 
thing to signify in some way the same object, 
it is another to have the same force, that is 
precisely the same meaning. Nor does Aquila 
Rom/ (de avvuvufitcf) speak altogether unadvised- 
when he says, we avail ourselves of this kind 
of elocution, when we consider one word not 
to express sufficiently the dignity and great- 
ness of the subject ; and, therefore, introduce 
others having the same signification. But 
it is a very different matter what the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes says, ^og roTg 'jrotrirajg ^a^aXX^Xo/j 
Xs^stf/v hodvvafAovtfatg %^o^a/. (vid. loh, Chr. G. 

^ I luppose the author means Peter de Aquila, or A qui- 
lanus, who wrote, in 1737, a book, Questiones in quatuor 
Ubroe sententiarum— 7. 
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Emesti Lexicon Technol. Grace. Bheiar. p. 334) 
More correctly J. A. Emesti) the ornament >if 
this university, taught in bis Institutio Interpre* 
tis N. T.9* that *^ in the same languBge> or, at 
least, in the same dialect of it, among the saone 
people, during the same age, there are no sjpo* 
onyms of words specifically applied ; if, liow- 
ever, such exist in any language, they are the 
product of different dialects or periods." TUi 
remark is true, and worthy of much attention, 
if synonyms are to be regarded as equivalent 
words ; the number of which will always i>e 
few in any language in proportion to its re* 
finement, as in Greek; for it may be &irly 
doubted, whether in a language so far refined, 
any words can be found of precisely the same 
force, i. e. which indicate the same thing, pr^ 
dsely in the same way; for although they 
may denote the same things as ^odirXft)^, Sme^ 
riftt9¥0i, or may signify the several species of 
the same genus, as ^/f^f, aof» fdayam^ yet they 
differ in certain points ; and, although the 
traces of this difference may be, by length of 
time and indiscriminate use, almost oblitera^ 
ed ; yet they may be recovered from accurate 
writers, and can even be followed out by means 

• See BibUcal Cabinet, toL L p. 6(U-.r. 
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<tf die etymol<^ itself. Wherefore, great 
care should be taken, lest in words of this kind, 
which seem to mean the same thing, we ne- 
glect the specific difference of meaning ; and 
this eq;>ecially in terms ^ich relate to morab 
and to die affections of the mind ; wliich, al- 
though they may appear very nearly allied, yet 
in degree, or mode, or in specific character, 
may, nevertheless, differ very widely. And 
this is, in facty one of the most fruitful sources 
of synonyms. 

And hence, therefore, both in other books, 
and in the books of the New Testament, those 
words only can be regarded as synonyms, 
which have the same common notion, to which 
several species or modes are subjected; so 
that they may be all referred to the same ge- 
neric head ; but each, at the same time, so dis- 
tinctly differing that, as species, they may be 
accurately distinguished from the genus itself. 

There are, however, three kinds of words 
especially in the New Testament, which 
may be erroneously taken for synonyms; 
and oonceming these I will speak shortly. 
The first class connsts of those which signify 
either the cattse or the effect; and are so much 
more likely to be regarded as synonyms, because 
the writers of the New Testament, as is very 
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common in pq)ular writing, are wont to unite 
Tery closely cause and effect. For example, 
writers of dogmatic theology are very apt to 
use promiscuously those words which are ap- 
plied by the sacred writers to the redemption 
of man, as /Xa<r/ib^^ Xuri^y* i^a^o^wf/jifSg' dtxotiugig' xa- 
raXkovyn' &^*<fti cLfKxfrmr ; so that these words af- 
pear to signify precisely the same thing, or, at all 
eyents, to be synonymous. And the three for- 
mer we might grant to be synonyms, although, 
even then, their specific difference should be 
noticed; but the others which follow differ 
widely from them. For these denote the ef- 
fects of the work of Christ — those benefits which 
flow through Christ to the real believer ; while 
the cause or reason why such benefits are re- 
ferred to Christ as their author, is expressed 
by those words, which show what Christ has 
done. For when the sacred writers say that 
Christ accomplished, /Xaer^;, Xur^i/, s^ayo^/Ms, 
they mean to express that which he did to ob- 
tain xaraXXa^^, btxaiaxfig, &fi<ftg a/na^tm. The 
/^xatMgig is the effect of e^otyo^/i6g, and so is the 
xaroXXa/^, and they who have considered it as 
synonymous with i'kacfiig have greatly erred. 
For the xarotXkoLyri is not referred to God, but 
to men ; it is the effect of the i>M(SiUg and the 
a(pi^tg afjM^mv. For after that men have ob- 
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tainedy througli Christy the assured hope of par- 
don and future happiness, nothing hinders their 
return to a state of gracious favour with God ; 
and, that lifted up and encouraged by that hope, 
they should both cease to dread any thing from 
God towards themselves, and cease to act con- 
trary to his wilL And although men are said 
to be " enemies by wicked works," the force of 
this is not that God is angry with them ; al- 
though, on account of his perfect holiness, he 
cannot approve of human perverseness, nor 
grant to man a salvation for which he is utterly 
unfit; but it is, that, men alienated from the 
love of virtue, and struggling against the sanc- 
tity of the divine laws, are in their thoughts, 
their course of life, and even in their fear, op- 
posed to the will of God, and are in despair of 
attaining a happy end ; than which, nothing 
can render man, who is ^^sold under sin," more 
wretched/ But from this benefit which is re- 

'This 18 a most important theological dogma, brought out 
and ilhutrated by accurate scholarship. It lies at the basis of 
useful evangelical instruction. That whichdivineshave called 
thelaw-enmity on the part of God towards men, has been made 
too much of by some, in the face of the Gospel announce- 
ment, that ^* God was, in Christ, reconciling the world to him* 
aelf, and not imputing to men their trespasses." If men are 
to be encouraged to seek a better state, they must be shown, 
that the impediment does not lie in the religious system, 
but in their own wilful indifference and mistrust**— T. 
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ferred to Christy it follows tbat man may be 
reconciled to God, The of wj^ a^tofr/w, pre- 
cedes, and then follows the xaroXXayjj* Be- 
cause ^ih {v 6V ^KfTijj x6(rfM¥ xara»j6L6^wt ictvrfy jbm) 
Xoyi^ofiivoi avrotg reb w^<MtT(afiara auruv it is now 

the duty of men to return to a state of ^rrace 

with a holy God. di6iMs^a olv i^s^ p^/eWoD, xaraXXa- 
7U« rf ^i<p (2 Cor. v. 19, 20.) 

In the same way 9 dix,ouu<ftg and a^tag oL/dMpnw 
are improperly regarded as synonyms. For 
dixaJea^ig is the whole gift of salvation ;> but the 
&^^ig afia^iuv is the cause and necessary condi- 
tion by which the ^tKoJaxftg exists. Many pas- 
sages show that they thus differ as cause and 
effect, but those, especially in which they 
are plainly distinguished as to order of time, 
as Rom. iv. 25. But as these words have been 
taken for synonyms, it has, of course, happened 
that when they ought to be plainly subordinated 
one to the other, they have been treated as 
parallel in order, and by this means a serious 
confusion has been introduced into ideas of the 
first importance. For not even now, in ex- 
plaining the substance of the Gospel concern- 



s Rather, it is the putting man in such a state before God, 
forensically, as that all the practical realization of saltation 
from sin and fts consequences shall foUow.-^T". 
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ing the salvation accomplished by Christ, and 
really obtainable by men, do they altogether 
abstain from those formulae which, taking their 
rise from the Vulgate rendering of certain 
words, subsequently, when th& Romish Church 
had obscured the true benefits of the death of 
Christ, were adopted almost of necessity by our 
own theologians; and then, at length, con- 
trary to the plain meaning of the sacred writers, 
were received among the evangelic dogmata, 
and defended with more zeal than propriety ; 
and even now, are attempted to be justified. 
If any true evangelical theologian could per- 
suade himself, in explaining the doctrine of 
salvation, to use words which actually accord 
with the Greek, and not those uncertain am- 
biguous terms borrowed from the Vulgate, as 
jtistiiia^ justi/icatio, satisfaction &c., he certainly, 
as doing much to place the evangelic doctrine 
in its true light, and to defend it from the de- 
filements of its enemies, would deserve much 
praise."* In the mean time, let us give dili- 

^ It is almost impracticable to unravel the web which Ro- 
mish sophistry has woven around the truth to hide it. The 
ingenuity of ages has been devoted to this subject. For in. 
stance, the true notion of repentance has been almost en- 
tirely lost, through the false view which the I^omanists have 
promulgated about penance* They have endeavoured to 
show that the very word comes from poena^ punVshmeivt) viikdL 
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gence that the words which, in their teaching, 
the sacred writers hava used, be understood in 
their true force and meaning. 

Another class of words in the New Testa- 
ment which have been mistaken for synonyms, 
is that of those which express the state or ihi 
action. In explaining these, error often is 
committed, when persons who know not the 
true force of the words, endeavour to excuse 
the rashness of their own interpretation by the 
supposed inaccuracy of diction in the sacred 
writers ; and thus confound those words which 
express the action with those which denote 
the state or condition of the thing. And if 
any one should say that this is of no moment; 
for that in both words the notion of the same 
thing is dominant; it is easy to shew how 
greatly he is deceived. For, in the first place, 

that penanoe or repentanoe is a viduntary inflictioii for siik 
But the fact is, that our word repent^ and the French $$ 
repeniir, are not at all derived from this source, hut from 
the Hebrew word nSS)^ ^ ^^^^™ ^ "^^ this'etymological yiew 
of the word brings us away altogether from the false doc- 
trine of Rome, and exhibits to us the idea of repentanoe in 
its true light, and in perfect accordance with the New Tes* 
tament word for it, fMrmfcia, a change of mind, a Himing from 
sin to Ood. From the same source, we have the French word 
penie, indination, and in our own language, pent-house, a 
gloping Tooif inclining towards the main building. — 7*. 
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the words are of a different genus, and cannot 
therefore be accounted synonyms ; as, for ex- 
ample, creation and the thing created ; slaugh- 
ter and death ; who would call these synonyms ? 
Moreover, as the thought is widely different 
when we speak of a certain action, and when 
we speak of the state or condition effected by 
that action, it is inevitable that many errors 
must arise if words of these different kinds 
are accounted synonymous. Yet this is a &ult 
so frequent with our lexicographers, that I do 
not hesitate to affirm it to be a fruitful source 
of many serious errors. Examples of this may 
be found in those words especially which have 
their origin in a common root, as ^xo/amt/^, dixasc- 
^Mi, and dtxaioi/jbOf and many others; which, when 
they are referred to the same thing, are impro- 
periy regarded as synonyms, and are therefore 
frequently explained as if it were the same thing 
whether the Apostle had written dixaStafjM or 
dixajoitftf. And this is still more objectionable 
when words of this class are used to express im- 
portant general notions, for the accurate setting 
(orih of which customary language scarcely 
suffices. For in these cases it must often hap- 
pen, and most unfortunately for the ascertedn- 
ing the Apostle's meaning, that words which 
describe the action are confounded m^SoL \.W 
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idea of the state and condition of the thing 
acted on ; which, in passages where the sacred 
writers have spoken of the wickedness of the 
men of their generation not unfrequently oc^ 
curs. 

Finally, the third kind of synonyms which 
are erroneously assumed to exist in the New 
Testament, is more difficult of development. 
It embraces those words which so far signify 
the same thing, that they equally regard cer- 
tain persons, or certain times and pkK^s, and 
therefore are falsely assumed to be synony- 
mous, and are not explained as to their specifte 
difference, because a certain general notion is 
assumed as the basis of them all. There are 
many such words in the New Testament, 
which are used only of certain persons or of a 
certain time or place, each of which express 
a very different idea, although they have refe- 
rence to one and the same thing. Such are 

xrt<^you, dvuTcaivovSoUy which, though they are 
all predicated of aimendment of heart and life, 
yet they exhibit the notion so differently, that 
they cannot be accounted synonymous. Some 
indeed, as fieram?^, ay/atf^^va/, express the com- 
mon notion of amendment; others, as i'Trttfr^" 
psc/^och avw^y ytvvfi^vat, are spoken of a change 
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in the Jews' mode of thinking and acting ; the 
rest» and indeed most words of this elass^ re- 
quire the improvement of the manners and 
life of men already corrupted and defiled foy 
sinful association. And if these words are ac- 
counted synonymous, then they are all under- 
stood in one sense as of renewing, restoring, 
and, as it were, forming again human nature^ 
when they ought to be understood of the 
amendment of the life of men already in exist- 
ence, and already corrupted; and any one 
capable of judging, will readily admit the con- 
fusion that must thus be introduced. For, 
although we are not disposed to deny that 
human nature, even at its best, needs the aid 
and discipline of the Holy Spirit, that it may 
obtain a blessed end; nay, we will readily 
grant that all the posterity of Adam must 
despair of eternal happiness, unless they 
steadily pursue that course which the sacred 
books prescribe, and which is most assuredly 
pointed out to them by inspiration ; yet this 
also we think evident, that no opinions have 
been held concerning man's moral state more 
dreadful, or which ought more justly to be 
mollified by the favourable use of ambiguous 
words, than those which apply the Scripture 
statements, concerning men in a state of actual 
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corruption, to the moral state of human nature 
itself;^ and this arises from no other cause 
than that words, which were affirmed only of 
certain men in certain places and times, were^ 
as if they involved the same general notion^ 
regarded as synonymous. Certainly this will 
be granted by all, that a passage concerning 
man's moral improvement is usually treated as 
if it spoke indiscriminately oif the new-bom in-* 
fant and of the worst man on earth. And we 



* It is to be feared that the author has, in these latter t&* 
marks, allowed the benevolence of his feelings to carry hhn 
away £rom the line of accurate investigation whicb be 
prescribes, and in which he g^enerally walks with much 
caution. The whole of this passage is far too general and 
loose in its statements, to warrant an almost sceptical view 
of the established theology of ages, upon some important 
points of doctrine. We must not receive even upon so respect* 
able an authority, the mere assertion that, lirt^rfi^t^mi 
and &vit4i9 ytnnininu are expressions only to denote a 
diange from Judaism to Christianity ; nor would it be a 
sound canon of criticism, that there is an ambiguity in 
doctrinal terms in the inspired writers, which should be 
thrown into the scale in favour of man's present moral ocni« 
dition as a fallen being. It is easy for perverted intellect, 
or unsound scholarship, to assume thia ambiguity, and build 
on it a false and ruinous dogma ; and in fact, this is the 
fruitful source of most heretical opinions ; while, before the 
meridian light of such acumen as that which Mr. Ti^ 
mann generally shows, all seeming ambiguity vanishes.— 
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might easily multiply such examples if we had 
room, ar if more examples were needed to 
sustain a self-evident observation. So &r how 
ever I have spoken, lest the errors into which 
men fidi respecting synonyms, should be ao- 
counted of little importance. The ills under 
which we suffer in this respect are undoubted- 
ly curable ; but they lie deeper than is gene- 
rally thought; nor will they be heard till, in 
compliance with the advice of Luther, we re- 
turn to the strict accuracy of grammatic invest 
tigation.^ 

^ Certainly mndi of the wild theology, whidi, to the di»> 
grace of the Christian church in the 19th century, has dis- 
turbed the peace of its members, may be traced to the sad 
inacoaraoy witii whidi the word of Qod is read in the ori* 
ginal langnagea. Women and boys, and sometimes men, 
(see socfa publications as the Morning Watch, pasrim) with 
a little smattering of Ore^ and Hebrew, set up for critics 
and inrentors of new views ; and so extensive is the want 
of a habit of strict ezegetical interpretation, that not many 
of the pastors of the present day in our country, are pre- 
pared by the ponderous metal of a sound scholarship, to con- 
found and silence their frivolous and baseless speculations. 
The mists whidi they raise could not live in the light of 
sndi writings as this very able work on the synonyms of 
Scripture.— r. 
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idea of the state and condition of the thing 
acted on ; which, in passages where the sacred 
writers have spoken of the wickedness of the 
men of their generation not unfrequently oc- 
curs. 

Finally, the third kind of synonyms which 
are erroneously assumed to exist in the New 
Testament, is more difficult of development 
It embraces those words which so far sigpiiiy 
the same thing, that they equally regard cer- 
tain persons, or certain times and places, and 
therefore are falsely assumed to be synony- 
mous, and are not explained as to their specifie 
difference, because a certain general notion is 
assumed as the basis of them alL There are 
many such words in the New Testament, 
which are used only of certain persons or of a 
certain time or place, each of which express 
a very different idea, although they have refe- 
rence to one and the same thing. Such are 

xrt<^¥ai, avaxouvo\j(^€Uy which, though they are 
all predicated of Amendment of heart and life, 
yet they exhibit the notion so differently, that 
they cannot be accounted synonymous. Some 
iudeed, as fj^travoihy aytat^n^au^ express the com- 
mon notion of amendment; others, as e^/<rr^f- 
ps^ou, oufd^v ytwi^vcUf are spoken of a change 
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in the Jews' mode of thinking and acting ; the 
rest, and indeed most words of this class, re- 
quire the improvement of the manners and 
life of men already corrupted and defiled by 
sinful association. And if these words are ac- 
counted synonymous, then they are all under- 
stood in one sense as of renewing, restoring, 
and, as it were, forming again human nature, 
when they ought to be understood of the 
amendment of the life of men already in exist- 
ence, and already corrupted; and any one 
capable of judging, will readily admit the con- 
fusion that must thus be introduced. For, 
although we are not disposed to deny that 
human nature, even at its best, needs the aid 
and discipline of the Holy Spirit, that it may 
obtain a blessed end; nay, we will readily 
grant that all the posterity of Adam must 
despair of eternal happiness, unless they 
steadily pursue that course which the sacred 
books prescribe, and which is most assuredly 
pointed out to them by inspiration ; yet this 
also we think evident, that no opinions have 
been held concerning man's moral state more 
dreadful, or which ought more justly to be 
mollified by the favourable use of ambiguous 
words, than those which apply the Scripture 
statements, concerning men in a state of actual 
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corrupdon, to the moral state of human natore 
itself;^ and this arises from no other caose 
than that words, which were affirmed only of 
certain men in certain places and times, were» 
as if they involved the same general notion, 
regarded as synonymous. Certainly this will 
be granted by all, that a passage concerning 
man's moral improvement is usually treated as 
if it spoke indiscriminately ojf the new-bom in^ 
fant and of the worst man on earth. And we 



* It is to be feared that the author has, in these latttr n* 
marks, allowed the benevolence of his feelings to cany him 
away £rom the line of accurate inyestigation which he 
prescribes, and in which he g^enerally walks with much 
caution. The whole of this passage is far too general and 
loose in its statements, to warrant an almost sceptical view 
of the established theology of ages, upon some important 
points of doctrine. We must not receive even upon so respect- 
able an authority, the mere assertion that, Iwt^r^iptfhu 
and ivrnin ytwninvM are expressions only to denote a 
diange from Judaism to Christianity; nor would it be a 
sound canon of criticism, that there is an ambiguity in 
doctrinal terms in the inspired writers, which should be 
thrown into the scale in favour of man's present moral con- 
dition as a fallen being. It is easy for perverted intellect, 
or unsound scholarship, to assume thia ambiguity, and build 
on it a false and ruinous dogma ; and in fact, this is the 
fruitful source of most heretical opinions ; while, before the 
meridian light of such acumen as that which Mr. Tit- 
mann generally shows, all seeming ambiguity vanishes.— 
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might easily multiply such examples if we had 
room, or if more examples were needed to 
sustain a self-evident observation. So far how 
ever I have spoken, lest the errors into which 
men £Edl respecting synonyms, should be ac- 
counted of little importance. The ills under 
which we suffer in this respect are undoubted- 
ly curable ; but they lie deeper than is gene- 
rally thought; nor will they be heard till, in 
compliance with the advice of Luther, we re-^ 
turn to the strict accuracy of grammatic invest 
tigation,^ 

^ Ceruinly mndi of the wild theology, which, to the di»> 
grace of the Christian church in the 19th century, has dis- 
turbed the peace of its members, may be traced to the sad 
inaocmacy with whidi the word of Qod is read in the ori- 
ginal langnagee. Women and boys, and sometimes men, 
(see such publications as the Morning Watch, pasrim) with 
a little smattering of Ore^ and Hebrew, set up for critics 
and inrentors of new views ; and so extensive is the want 
of a habit of strict ezegetical interpretation, that not many 
of the pastors of the present day in our country, are pre* 
pared by the ponderous metal of a sound scholarship, to con- 
found and sUenoe their frivolous and baseless speculations. 
The mists whidi they raise could not live in the light of 
such writings as this very able work on the synonyms of 
Scripture..— r. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is generally allowed, that one great diffi^ 
culty in explaining old authors, lies in the 
accurate observation of the use of words. For, 
as in the grammatical laws of a language, no 
such rigid necessity exists, but that an ooca- 
sional deviation may be permitted ; so in the 
use of cognate words, a still greater latitude of 
meaning obtains; for those laws arise from 
fixed causes, and cannot therefore be lost sight 
of, unless the causes themselves are removed, 
(although custom introduces many forms of 
speech which are contrary to the rule and 
genius of a language ;) but the wider use of 
particular- words is not controlled by certain 
laws, but is frequently so guided by custoni» 
that not only at different periods, but in 
writers of the same period, the force of a word 
materially differs. And this justifies the 
masters of the hermeneutic school, when they 
affirm that, next to the grammatical and logical 
knowledge of a language, regard should be 
had, especially in rendering the older writers, 
to the urns loquendiy or sense in which particu- 
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irords were received, both generally in the 
uage in which the book is written, and 
ially in the writings of its author. And 
his attempt is not without difficulty in 
Doton cases, so is that difficulty consider- 

increased in the examination of those 
Brs, who have more frequently receded 

the customary use of words, whether it 
rom ignorance of their own language, or 
the novelty and magnitude of their sub- 
compelled them to a more lax applicar 
of the terms already in use. The writers 
lc New Testament Scriptures were of this 
■ 

I no class of words, however, is the diffi- 
r greater than in those called synonyms; 
is, in those which, although they may be 
Ted to one common notion, yet each pre- 
I some particular mode and specific mark- 
)f the thing signified. For in regard to 
words, not only must great care be taken 
many words should be falsely accounted 
nymous; but the determining of those that 
y are synonymous, is rendered extremely 
ult; partly because in the natural pro^ 
\ of language the specific force of a word 
^quently changed ; and partly because the 
kI writers, freed from the ambition of mere 
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in which, certainly, real probity consists; ibey 
also are called d/xo/o/, who fulfil the offices of 
humanity, as well as those who observe strict 
justice. In the New Testament, therefor^ 
not only is he who acts justly and blamelessly 
called ^'xoicg, Rom. iii. 10. (so it is affirmed jof 
Christ, Acts iii. 14; vii. 62. 1 PetiiL la) but 
he also who is benign and tender, equitable and 
clement So Joseph, Matth. i. 19., is said to 
be biTuuoi^ because he was unwilling to expose 
his wife to public ignominy ; and so Crod 
himself, because he pardons sinners, Rom. iiL 
26. 1 John i. 9. Many think that this sig* 
nification of hiyuuoi in the New Testament, 
springs from the Hebrew, in which prx^ often 
denotes the same with TDH*'' But even among 



^ There can be no good ground for this idea. Among tlw 
scores of instances in which *p^ is rendered in the LXX. 
iUeuoff we find but one instance in which that version pott 
^tiuuts for ^Dn> ^^ ^^ Isaiah Ivii. 1. tut) &*i^tt ^ommm it^twrmt. 
And here there is no propriety in the rendering; it very impro- 
perly confounds two different words in the verse, and destroys 
Its beauty. Our English version draws the correct distinction. 
'^ Therighteous *p1D{ perisheth and no man layeth itto heart, 
and merciful men TDH are taken away," &c Certainly se- 
veral passages occur in which the LXX. renders the noon 
HDn ^y ^*»»»»^*9i ; but even these generally would be bet- 
ter rendered more strictly according to the original notion 
of mercy in the Hebrew word. Gen. ziz. 19. zz. 13. zzi. 23, 
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the Greeks, ^%cuog not only signifies just, he 
who observes the right, and constantly does 
what the law requires, but he also who ob- 
serves the duties of humanity. For lie who 
preserves the drxij, in all things is equitable, 
and never excessive ; he is lenient when called 
to punish ; he is merciful when called to aid 
the wretched, even to his own inconvenience. 
For ^xi» requires not only, that we should ren- 
der to each his due, in which civil right con- 
sists, but that we should give liberally to each, 
88 far as we are able, consistently with justice 
to others; for the difference between justice 
and equity is altogether exploded from the law 
of morals. And as the notion of d/xn originates 
in the idea that things are equally distribut- 
ed, he is called dtxaiog who both observes that 
which is lawful and right, and who does what 
virtue and equity require. Ruhnken on Xe- 
nophon, Memor. iv. 4, 5, says, " A/tlouos is 
spoken of a person or thing in whom nothing 
is excessive, nothing deficient, which is ade- 

&C. In the first case, our translators have rendered it 
mercy, and in the other two, kindness. But, in fact, the 
term lixmct is only applied to men in such instances as the 
case of Joseph referred to in the text, as indicative of that 
justice and equity out of which the external act of kindness 
and mercy, in question, is assumed to flow. He was ytxeuof, 
and, therefore, he was kind and mercifuL— 7. 

D 
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quate to its appointed function^ and perfect in 
its numbers. There is another notion akin to 
this, when that is said to be dtxatog which pre- 
serves uniformity and consistency in all iU 
parts." Hence, in Xenoph. Cyrop. ii. 2. 26| 
a chariot is said not to be d/xo/o;, that i8» U 
would not keep an even course, when drawn 
by horses of unequal strength or swiftuen. 
Wherefore, ^xa/oj often signifies that which b 
fit and suitable, as yri d^xo/o, in Pollux i. 227; 
and yfjiiov dtxouCrarov Cyrop. viii. 3, 38,** is not 
the most fertile soil, but the most congenial 
The Romans used justice or just in this sense, 
like the German gerecht^ as expressing that 
which is proper and fit, that in which there is 
nothing defective or redundant But the Jews, 
whose minds were imbued with the notion of 
civil justice, only when they sought the bless- 
ings of divine grace, had in view justice in its 
strictest sense, but were totally alien from the 
sublime moral feeling which we admire in that 
saying of our blessed Lord, which declares 
God only to be aya^o'c, good, that is the sum- 
mum bonum. 

In the word dixouog therefore, the notion of 
just, right, equitable, prevails. In the word 
d^ceSo;, the notion of benefit and utility. 

o See Sdmeider'8 edition of Cyrop^^— r. 
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bom of a good or bad race. For they are called, 
unworthy, as the parable plainly declares. And 
it would be both absurd and unjust, promis- 
cuously to invite men of any condition, and 
then when they were assembled, with severe 
rebuke to cast ou( those who were found to be 
of an inferior condition. In Romans vii. 12. 
the commandment is said to be both btxaia %ai 
dyaS^* the one, because it teaches nothing but 
what is just ; the other, because it regards the 
happiness of those to whom it was given, v. 13. 
In the same way they are opposed in Rom. v. 
7, Scarcely for a righteous man (d/xo/ou) would 
one die, but for a good man (a/a^oD) some 
would even dare to die. Though a man be 
free from crime, it is not necessary that he be 
freed from the risk of suflFering ; but for a bene- 
ficent man, (Matth. tol, 15.) some would not 
hesitate to die. 

dJxouog then, is of more extensive meaning 
than wya^i' for 3/xa/o^ is one who follows the 
law of right and equity, whether it issues to 
others in good or ill ; but oi/yo^Sg is he who does 
good to others; and even those who are mw^^ 
may sometimes " give good gifts," Matth. vii. 
11. But since the law of equity requires, that 
if it is allowable and possible we should do 
good to all, and not always use our own rights 
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uKij^aroi ydfMiv rs ayvoi Z^SKftv, In Homer it is the 
epithet applied to the goddesses, but only in 
the Odyssey.) Hence avoun-^o^ ayvn 1 Pet. 
ill. 2, is a pure life contaminated by no crimes ; 
and 1 Tim. v. 22, we have tfsaurii' ay}^ nj^, it 
being previously enjoined ^' neither to partake 
of other men's sins." In 2 Cor. viL 11, 
xarstfr^tfare lauroxig ayvaitg sJvcu h rtji ^^a/yfJMTt, is notj 

as some have rendered it, contrary to the 
genius of the language, ^^ Ye have proved 
yourselves to be pure from this crime." (For it 
is not said, ayvog sv rivt, but a/yv6s rmg and ovyUg r/) 
but, ye have proved in this matter, i. e, by this 
event, that ye are pure." Therefore, in 1 John 
iii. 3, God is said to be ayvog, as he is free from 
all evil, and in James iii. 7. the wisdom from 
above is said to be ayvrjf because it is mo6t 
pure, and because he who is imbued with it 
has a pure mind ; and they are in error who 
explain the passage as if that wisdom required 
and imparted purity': ayvog, therefore, espe- 
cially denotes the absence of all impurity. ^ 

But etyiog more particularly regards diat 
which is worthy of veneration and demands 
our reverence. For although ayv6g is often 
used of sacred things, as eo^r^ ayv^, Odyss. p v. 
259 ; for sacred rites ought especially to be free 
from impurity ; yet dytog is more directly used 
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the Greeks, l^xouog not only signifies just, he 
who observes the right, and constantly does 
what the law requires, but he also who ob- 
serves the duties of humanity. For he who 
preserves the ^xjj, in all things is equitable, 
and never excessive ; he is lenient when called 
to punish ; he is merciful when called to aid 
the wretched, even to his own inconvenience. 
For ^'xjj requires not only, that we should ren- 
der to each his due, in which civil right con- 
sists, but that we should give liberally to each, 
as fiaras we are able, consistently with justice 
to others; for the difference between justice 
and equity is altogether exploded from the law 
of morals. And as the notion of ^/xsj originates 
in the idea that things are equally distribut- 
ed, he is called dtxouog who both observes that 
which is lawful and right, and who does what 
virtue and equity require. Ruhnken on Xe- 
nophon, Memor. iv. 4, 5, says, ^^ A/xouog is 
spoken of a person or thing in whom nothing 
is excessive, nothing deficient, which is ade- 

&G. In the first case, our translators have rendered it 
mercy, and in the other two, kindness. But, in fact, the 
term Ji»mcs is only applied to men in such instances as the 
case of Joseph referred to in the text, as indicative of that 
justice and equity out of which the external act of kindness 
and mercy, in question, is assumed to flow. He was ^ixeuofy 
and, therefore, he was kind and mercifuL— 7. 

D 
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selves with, as Luke xi. 41; Matt xxiii. 19; 
Rom. XIV. 20 ; Tit. i. 15 ; Heb. x. 22, Now 

the xa^a^v is that in which nothing sordid or 
base is intermixed, Matt. v. 8 ; xo&o^& tfuvd^f^^it 
1 Tim, iii. 9, ^^ffxtta xo^oc^dc, James i. 27. xoSaj- 
§6g therefore is spoken of purity of mind» as 
ayv6g. and yet there is a degree of diflFerencfe 
For in xa^o^6g it is implied that there is no fo- 
reign admixture or addition that affects the use 
or the senses, so as to render the person or 
thing unfit or objectiofiable, as dirt or stain, 
odour, colour, or any useless thing whatever. 
The dying words of Cyrus, in the Cyroped* 
viii. 7, strikingly illustrate this idea, oitdi y% 
v7C(ag a(p^(ay etfrat rj 'vj^up^J?/ I^s/dcbv rov &^^ovog fS(UfJMT^ 
hi^a yevTiTaty ovSk rovro 'TrsTrsiif/iar &>X Srav &x^ng 
xai xa^a^hg 6 vovg Ixx^i^fy rSrs xai p^ovifji,(«irarov M^ 
aur^v gJva/. And as Xenoph. Oecon. x. 7, calls 
a body, xa^a^hv tfu/jMy not because it is free from 
defilement, but from every false adornment; so 
James uses %9j(rxs/a xa^^d for that in which 
there is no mixture of falsehood. Very nearly 
allied, however, to this word is a/iJavrogy which 
James, in this passage, uses in conjunction 
with xa^a^Cg, (Compare Heb. xiii. 4.) Yet if 
they had not been different in sense, they 
would not have been used together. Certain- 
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dyiog' ayvSi S^iog' /c^r dfuavrog' xa^oi^ 
All these words so far agree, that they denote 
purity of mind, blamelessness, and integrity of 
spirit. They differ, therefore, from d/xo/o; and 
dbyflt^off, for these have reference more imme- 
diately to the reason of acting It is possible 
for a roan to be dsxouog or aya^og, who cannot 
be said to be aytog and ayv6g. But, besides this, 
these words differ from each other in respect 
to the way in which that integrity of mind is 
regarded. 

dyiog and a'/v6g, though they have the same 
etymological origin, differ in their use. For 
in ayvSg the proper idea is, that the thing or 
person is pure, either in body or mind ; but the 
word oiyiog indicates more especially the reve- 
rence which is due to such a person or thing. 
d'yv6g properly denotes cleanliness of body, but 
subsequently, like many similar expressions 
or ideas, being transferred to the mind, it sig- 
fies mental purity. That is &yv6v in which 
there is nothing impure. In the Orestes of 
Euripides, 1. 1621, ccyvig yoi^ d^ %8%ar aXX' ov 
r&g <p^¥CLg. Hippolyt. v. 316, 817, ayv^g fiev, w 
mt, X"'^"'^ alfiarog ffs^ttg; XsT^sg fih ayvaiy ^^tiv d* 
tXJu fjJaifflbd rt. In the first place, it is used for 
chastity, 2 Cor. xi. 2. Tit. ii. 6. (Plato de Legg. 
viii. p. 647. E- /M-s^f' ^^*' '^o^^^^^'^^ ii^oty xa/ 
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uKij^ro/ ydfjMv rt ayvoi ^Syatf. In Homer it is the 
epithet applied to the goddesses, but ooly in 
the Odyssey.) Hence &¥aer^o^ ayv^ 1 Pet 
iii. % is a pure life contaminated by no crimes; 
and 1 Tim. v. 22, we have <Koujrby ayy^ n^^, it 
being previously enjoined '^ neither to partake 
of other men's sins." In 2 Cor. viL 11, 

xamtrtlifars saurovg ayvovg Jvou h rf v^a/yfiarty isoot, 

as some have rendered it, contrary to tb€ 
genius of the language, ^^ Ye have proved 
yourselves to be pure from this crime," (For it 
is not said, ayyog sv nv/, but ayv6g rmg and o/yn^fi) 
but, ye have proved in this matter, t. e. by this 
event, that ye are pure." Therefore, in 1 John 
iii. 3, God is said to be ayvog, as he is free from 
all evil, and in James iii. 7. the wisdom from 
above is said to be a/v^, because it is most 
pure, and because he who is imbued with it 
has a pure mind ; and they are in error who 
explain the passage as if that wisdom required 
and imparted purity^ ayyog^ therefore, espe* 
eially denotes the absence of all impurity. 

But 0^7'o^ more particularly regards that 
which is worthy of veneration and demands 
our reverence. For although ayv6g is often 
used of sacred things, as «of rij ayi^, Odyss. p v. 
259 ; for sacred rites ought especially to be free 
from impurity ; yet &yiog is more directly used 
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God, bat because it is in its very nature di- 
vine ; and, therefore, entirely pure, holy, and 
worthy of reverence. 

^<o( is, in its meaning, more nearly allied to 
»)(96g, and h^ to d^iog; yet there is a difference. 
For fofoc is properly, pure from all crime ; one 
who has committed no crime, but religiously 
observes every sacred duty/ Therefore it does 
not denote integrity generally, but piety more 
especially, and the religious observance of 
offices of piety, otfios is pious. Wherefore 
^ and dtxaios are often used tc^ether, the one 
denoting that which is holy, the other that 
which is right, as in Sophocles ou ^sfiig oud' tciov 
and in Josephus, A. I. viii. 9, 1, ^ ruv iixaim 
vti ottow ^yar in Charit. i. 10. iF^hg ay^gouflrouj ^ 
ma xai v^g ^goug ^tcu Schol. Euripides, Hec. 
V. 788. ^og is, 6 'jei^l rob ^iHot dixaiog. So in Tit. i. 
8, St. Paul, 1 'I'im. ii. 8, rightly exhorts to 
lift up holy hands, o^kug, u e, which have com- 
mitted no impie \ ; for truly Xenophon says, 
Agesil. xi. 2, rwg ^oi)^ ovdsv fjrrov hiSioig t^oig J) 
ayw?*^ 'B§oTg idi^ou. God himself is in the New 
Testament said to be Btfiog, as that holy being 
whom it is impious to dishonour. In Apoc. 
xvL 5 ; Acts ii. 27, r^ S<fia means those pious 

Phavorinus, (Ig's^f i tri^} va B^iTa )/»«m«i— — 7*. 
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notes that which is sacred and consecrated to 
the gods. That, however, in the books of the 
New Testament it should be used for sanctity 
of morals is not surprising. For it is well 
known how careful the Jews were to secure 
cleanliness in all their sacred rites. That 
could not be sacred which was in any way pol- 
luted. Hence, even in the word W^p the cog- 
nate notions of purity and sanctity exist, as 
will abundantly appear from an examination of 
Levit xi. 43, 44, (compared with 1 Pet i. 16,) 
Deut xxiii. 1 4 ; 2 Sam. xi. 4 ; Fxod. xix. 22 ; 2 
Chron. v. 11 ; Isa. Ixvi. 17.*> They are in er- 
ror, therefore, who afSrm that the primitive 
notion of dyUi is, that which is set apart from 
vulgar and profane use, and consecrated to 

4 One or two Beeming instances to the contrary occur hi 
Scriptuie, in which the word ntCTTp i* ^^^ f<>i* ^ harlot, 
Genesis xxxviii. 21, compared with verse 15, where the mors 
common word ^^y\^ is used for the same person. Here, evi- 
dently, the i.^ea of consecration is separated from that ef 
purity. The r\\ipp were the prostitutes consecrated to 
the service of heathen and idolatrous temples. See alio 
Deut. zxiii. 17 ; Ilosea iv. 14. The general use of the word 
^fHp in Scripture, however, unites hoth the idea of sanctity 
and purity. And the anomaly in this other applic&tion of 
the word is explained by the common habit of faUen man 
luitfa to pollute sacred things, and to throw a veil of rel'gious 
pretence over impurity ; in- fact to substitute formal conse- 
cntion for real holiness. — T. 
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liar uses, ayiog is that which is sacred, and 
)iily can be sacred which is not unclean, 
hence its various uses in the New Tes- 
nt may be accurately obtained. In 
sense, which among the Greek writers 
I proper force, viz. that which is sacred, 
h it is wicked to injure or contemn, ciysoa 
dken in the New Testament of things or 
ms sacred to God. Rom. xi. 16, i o^ol^^ 
Luke ii. 23, &yt^y rQ xu^itft xX^j^dirod, of the 
bets, Luke i. 70 ; Acts iii. 21; 2 Pet i. 21 ; 
e priesthood, 1 Pet. ii. 5 ; of the Apostles, 
» iiL 5, 8; of the Angels/ Matth. xzv* 31; 
less. iii. 13 ; of places. Acts vii. 33 ; espe* 
f of Jerusalem, Matth. iv. 5 ; and of the 
>le ; 1 Cor. iii. 17 ; still more frequently, as 
I ix. 13, of Christians, (as in Daniel viL 21. 
24. O'^tCnp) Then, it is that which is to be 
»rated or treated with all honour, and pri- 
ly with respect to God, Apoc. iv. 8. John 
11. Luke i. 49. o//^^ /^of ^, Rom. L 2. 
\%n a//ia^ which it is impious to violate, 
e i. 72. 1 Cor. iii. 17. Then the idea of 
ty being added to this, it frequently de- 
s that which is free from error and vice, 
■om actual defilement, 1 Pet. i. 15. 1 John 
0. Mark vi. 20. Ephes. i. 4, J Cor. viL 34. 
et iii. 12. And in 2 Pet ii. 21, the com- 
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mandment is called 07/0, not because it make 
lioly, but because it is boiy in itself, and ougiit 
to be inviolate. Tbe use is similar in 2 Tim. 
L 9, xX^<r/^ aysa ; for as x>Ji^tg involves the no- 
tion of inviting to a certain thing, it follows, 
that with the addition of the adjective, it im- 
plies by the adjective, that thing to which 
invitation is given. And hence xX^<r/f o/m is 
not a calling which makes holy, or which con- 
tains in itself the energies of piety, still less 
does it mean the whole Christian doctrine, but 
it is the actual call to a life of sanctity ; for 
they to whom the xXrjtfig comes are invited that 
they may be ay/w. So Hebrews iii. 1, xXjw^ 
imu^dmi. Nor is it inevident why the word ^if 
is, in the New Testament, the almost constuDt 
epithet of the Spirit. Not that it is invariably as- 
sociated with the word TvsvfiM when something 
divine is signified. For sometimes vrnvfAa stands 
alone, as Matth. xii. 31 ; 1 Cor. ii. 4; 1 Tim. iiL 
16; 1 Pet* iii. 18; John iii. 34, or the word ^mu is 
added, as Matth. xii. 28; I Cor. vii. 40 ; or rou 
««ci^f, Matth. X. 20, compared with Luke xiL 
12. But where oe/zov is added, 'nsufLa always 
denotes something which has been wrought by 
divine power, or the cause itself by which the 
effect is produced. In both classes of passages 
4yf9 r^ wHufka is said, not only because it is from 
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Ood, bat because it is in its very nature di- 
rine ; and, therefore, entirely pure, holy, and 
iTOTthy of reverence. 

^/otf is, in its meaning, more nearly allied to 
0171^ and h^g to dytog; yet there is a difference. 
For B^toe is properly, pure from ail crime ; one 
nrho has committed no crime, but religiously 
observes every sacred duty/ Therefore it does 
not denote integrity generally, but piety more 
especially, and the religious observance of 
offices of piety, otfiog is pious. Wherefore 
hng and dtTtatog are often used t(^ether, the one 
denoting that which is holy, the other that 
which is right, as in Sophocles ou ^fiig oud' Bsiov- 
and in Josephus, A. I. viii. 9, 1, ^ rm btxaim 
xai b6tm i^wr in Charit. i. 10. *JF^hg av^^ouflrauj ^ 
naia xai v§hg ^souf 8<fta. Schol. Euripides, Hec. 
T. 788. ^*og is, 6 m^i rcb ^ija Mxatog, So in Tit. i. 
8. St. Paul, 1 'l*im. ii. 8, rightly exhorts to 
lift up holy hands, odovg, u e. which have com- 
mitted no impie \ ; for truly Xenophon sajrs, 
Agesil. xi. 2, rcvg ^oi)^ ovdsv ^rrov o^oig i^otg j) 
vptltg it^oTg {ds0^. God himself is in the New 
Testament said to be ^<r/o^, as that holy being 
whom it is impious to dishonour. In Apoc. 
xvL 5 ; Acts ii. 27, rdi, Stria means those pious 

Phavorinus, ilg'^r i *t() va ^ua )i»m«i—- 7*. 
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dut^'S which it were virtuous to perform, and 
wii-iK-d to neglect. But the word occurs in a 
peculiar sense in Acts xiii. 34^ dci;<r« ufjA rA 
octoL Aa,3/6 roL cnarou Many interpreters illustrate 
It by a reference of it to the Hebrew TOf^ 
which theLXX frequently rendersby B^og; and 
they think, therefore, that in this place r& kw 
Aa^id means the mercies promised to David 
by God, Isa. Iv. 3. But they never can pnh 
perly render ogta by mercies or bounties. 
Paul speaks of a certain thing which it was 
predicted in Ps. xvi. 10, should happen to 
David, oii 6w<ntg rbv otftw 6w IMt ^a^9^diu Thil 
thing, in the words of Isaiah, he calls tA Im 
j^a^ii. But in Isaiah it is a term expressive 
of the covenant that God was about to make 
mth the Jewish people ; this covenant is call- 
ed o(r/a Aa^/d, since properly it is made with 
David. MfM^a Aa^'d, tug roD oiuwg iroifidM fi 
mofjM (fou* Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4. The &»« AojS/d wai 
nothing more than the covenant made witk 
David, who was at that time the head of the 
Jewish people. The very words of 



which Paul quotes teach this ; and I will cove- 
nant with you an eternal covenant, r& iiaa Aa^ 
r^ vi<fT<L The subsequent statement shews 
what covenant is intended, ra o(r/a 'rt^d is the 
same as ^^^Lia mcrd in Homer. 
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'U^^'i strictly denotes that winch is conse- 
crated or sacred, as given or devoted to God/ 
Whence d^is(&cu is to consecrate, and oiprot 
tliey who are consecrated; and is frequently 
spoken of animals who are devoted to God 
and wander in a free pasture. (Synes. ii. ep. 57, 

^5v,) Therefore in the word h^Cg, which is ac- 
curately rendered sacred, nothing is intended 
but that the person or ttiing is sacred to God, 
irrespective of mind oi* morals ; but especially 
that it subserves a sacred purpose, as the tem- 
ple in the New Testament, as the sacred things 
themselves, in 1 Cor. ix. 13, and repeatedly 
in Homer and other writers. It is not used 
in the New Testament of moral habits. Those 
who, in this sense, are said to be sacred to 
God, are called cLytot, See Valesius ad Harpo- 
crat p. 143. Valckenar. ad Ammon. p. 184, 
s. et vv. dd. ad Hesychius v. offtoug. Tay- 
lor, ad Aeschin. p. 50. 

Ka^a^g is used to express a mind or a life 
free from vice; and sometimes those things 
which they who use them do not defile them- 



* Puidaii, if^0»* alytcf, rf B-iS ivmnhifiUaff and the Editor 
of Siiidas refers this dciiiiiiion to the Schol. on Aristopha- 
nes 7*. 
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selves with, as Luke xi. 41; Matt. xxiiL 19; '^ 
Rom. xiv. 20 ; Tit L 15 ; Heb. x. 22. Now 
the xa^af^y is that in which nothing sordid or 
base is intermixed, Matt. v. 8; xa^a^ ttunt^gt 
1 Tim, iii. 9, ^^<rx.sia xo^a^d, James i. 27. xe^ 
§6g therefore is spoken of purity of mind^ as 
ayv6g, and yet there is a degree of diflFerencc 
For in xa^a^^^ it is implied that there is no fo- 
reign admixture or addition that affects the use 
or the senses, so as to render the person or 
thing unfit or objectiofiable, as dirt or staiii) 
odour, colour, or any useless thing whatever. 
The dying words of Cyrus, in the Cyroped. 
viii. 7, strikingly illustrate this idea, oudf yt 

hiya yevfirouy ou3g rovro '/szu^fiMT aXX* orav obc^rv^ 
xai xa^a^hg 6 voDg sxx^t^fy r6rs xa/ p^ovifjkdtrarw M( 
aurhv shau And as Xenoph. Oecon. x. 7, calls 
a body, xa^a^hv (fufjiMj not because it is free from 
defilement, but from every false adornment; so 
James uses ^^(fxita xex^(£ for that in whidi 
there is no mixture of falsehood. Very nearly 
allied, however, to this word is afi^avrog^ which 
James, in this passage, uses in conjunction 
with xa^6gy (Compare Heb. xiii. 4.) Yet if 
they had not been different in sense, they 
would not have been used together. Certain- 
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be Jux^ofCi a mau must be afiJavrog. For 
3SS he is immaculate he cannot be pure. In 
'^vrog then we find the cause of the xo^a^^^. 
rt^g then has a more extensive signification 

1 ayvog. For to it the thought of impurity 
lecessary. It is freedom from impurity; 

any thing may be said to be xa^a§6g in 
ch there is no foreign admixture, whether 
e itself good or evil, ayvcg is that which is 
contaminated by any thing in itself really 
. But wine, though it be combined with 
purest water, can no longer be said to be 
t^g* That which is ayv6g is necessarily xa- 
r but many things that are xa^o^oi are far 
iigh from being ayvoL 

'hese four words then, if we use theip in 
rence to the human soul and life, may be 
riminated thus. Ka^a§6g is pure from every 
g which would change or corrupt the na- 

of the subject with which it is combined ; 
; is pure from every defilement of mind, 
is pure from crime or impious deed ; dytog 
lat which, on account of integrity of mind 

morals, is sacred to God and revered ; and 
ily, h^g is simply that which is consecrated 
•r set apart for God ; xa!^0L^6g is pure, imma- 
te; a/i/o^ is chaste, clean, sinless; i^tog is 
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logons tenns, that the same word may not occor 
in the same period, or even in the same page ; 
although the example of the best writers 
shews that true elegance consists in the pre- 
cision with which each word is applied to ex- 
press its particular idea. For they who write 
accurately, do not use even the smallest par- 
ticles indiscriminately, however trivial the 
-difference between any two may appear ; nor 
do they hesitate to use the same word often in 
the same passage, if the same notion is to be 
conveyed ; for there are scarcely two words in 
any language, which signify precisely the same 
thing. But since many maintain the opinion, 
that the New Testament writers are not so 
elegant as some, and consider that they have 
used many similar words promiscuously, we 
grant to them this far, that the specific force 
of synonyms must not be pressed in every 
place, so that we should always expect to trace 
an emphatic sense ; or that we should curious- 
ly search out the difference of each word as 
conveying a special force to the passage ; for 
this is beyond the powers of the most able and 
polished writer ; yet at the same time we think 
that in the writings of men, who do not ap- 
* pear so particular as others in the choice of 
words, the investigation of synonymous terms 
28 more decidedly required. For those who 
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labour their style of writing closely, are wont 
to select words more for the sake of orna- 
ment, and therefore frequently indulge an in- 
terchange of synonyms ; whilst they who are 
unpractised in writing as an art, generally use 
words which common custom has affixed to the 
thing that they mean; and hence it occurs, 
that men who make use of common language, 
accumulate in their compositions, a greater 
nomber of synonyms than more learned men ; 
for they are accustomed to view each thing in 
its peculiarities, rather than to generalize and 
to abstract And this custom must be diligent- 
ly noted in interpreting the sacred writers ; as 
it is too evident that, through neglect of it, 
commentators have rashly and carelessly ad- 
duced from their accurate and specific sen- 
tences, only some jejune aud common place 
thought. For it often happens, that although 
the sacred writers were strangers to that ele- 
gance of style which is formed artificially by 
study and practice, yet their true meaning 
cannot be ascertained, unless we accurately 
make out the precise and specific signification 
of every word used. This is especially true 
with respect to the particles, the force of which 
has been sadly neglected by the Lexicogra- 
phers of the New Testament, For instance, 
we read in the JLexicons that, 
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cc;^ and (ifiyx^ 
do not differ, and they adduce the authority of 
Eustathius, who says, p. 1062, yinrtu rh &^ti &^ 

tathius, however, means nothing more than that 
oiX£'^ is formed from f^xS'^y i^^t that they mean 
the same thing. For who would affirm that it 
would have been the same thing, if, in Rom. 
V. 13, 14, the Apostle had written /Ji^t yog v^ 
/jkou afJM^sa ijv ev jc6(ffi(f) and ver. 14, oc^o ' Adel^^ &^ 
Mm0sm^. It must be generally evident that a 
different idea would then be expressed from 
that of the Apostle, who wrote &xi' ^^f^^' '• ^• 
before the law was brought in, and M'S^t Mafoicar 
z. e. until Moses had brought in the law. 
Rightly therefore is it written *a%^/ yAf v6fMu 
afiM^ia ^v, for the ajtiagr/a existed before the 
law. But in ver. 14, it is said s^affiXsuffsv 6 ^dvob- 
^og /isxS' M«fl^«;, not because death had ceased 
to reign from the time of Moses, but because 
it continued through the whole of that period, 
(fiii ovrog vofMw) which period closed with Moses. 
For neither did he wish to say that death 
reigned both before Moses and after Moses; 
but that it reigned before Moses, amJ ovrog vSfiAu. 
Evidently then the word &xji' involves more 
especially the idea of the whole time or place 
in which any thing is done ; and the use of the 
genitive case denotes the thing ot event be- 
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expression. The same Xff;^og of Menelaos is, 
in one place, said to be preserved axs^atog^ and in 
the other, dx^gocro;. It does not, however, fol- 
low from this, that axi^aiog and ax^arog have 
die same meaning. It is one thing for two 
words to be predicated mutually of the same 
thing, since what the one accords with, the 
other may accord with also; and it is another 
ddng for them to have precisely the same sig- 
nification. In tlie neglect of this difference, 
the lexicographers of the New Testament have 
very frequently erred. But to return. 'Axf- 
^o;, therefore, when it is spoken of mind, sig- 
nifies, simple, entirely free from false or evil 
admixture. Euripid. Orest. v. 912. Bunrhg Ss 
Yjagir» ofioffs roTg Xoyotg ^sXmv, 'Axg^a/og, anntiKT^in'o^f 
fi<rx7ixojg fikvy evidently in the same sense as 
Matth. X. 16. fgovtfioi uig €U offstg, xai dxs^ouoi wg at 
«g/tf^gga/; and Romans xvi 19. (foffovg (Lkvtigrh 
&yc^h9y axi^oiioug ds s/( rh xaxSv, i, e, wise towards 
that which is good, and free from all evil. 
Phil. ii. 15. &iJ*ifi/jrroi xai ax^am. 

Finally, &xaxog is he who is both free alto- 
gether £rom the influence of evil counsel xax/(f, 
and who fears no evil from others, as it is com- 
monly said, simple and ingenuous, both these 
ideas exist in the word axaxog; one who 
neither purposes evil nor suspects it, since l\e 

E 



1 
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is altogether alien to it See Ruhnken. ad 
Tim. V. &xaxog. It does not denote every 
species of simplicity, but that ingenuous rim- 
plicity which exists in an upright mind, free 
from suspicions. So in Romans xvi. 18, 
i^a^arwff/ rStg Tux^hiag rStv &%&%m* Such men are 
easily deceived. Plato Alcibiad. ii. p. 81. o) 

fjkv fiiya'k(i^\jy(pMg [xaXoDtf/v] oi ^ ih^ug, in^ ^ 
axdxovg x,ai aTi/^ovg xai movgj Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is used in the former sense, to denote 
a man free from all evil, Heb. vii. 26. 

'A'jrXovg therefore is free from all duplidty, 
&x6^aiogy unmixed with evil, Sxaxo^, free frx)in 
all evil suspicion, a^XoSg is open, sincere, axffo- 
/og blameless, oixaxog ingenuous ; and all of 
them imply simplicity. 

d/iifi/jirog and afiu/Log are both expressions for 
freedom from blame ; they however differ. He 
is &fj*^fi/irTogy in whom nothing is yet accounted 
wanting ; Afj^ufi^g, he in whom there is nothing 
reprehensible. Each is free from reprehen- 
sion : the former, as perfect and absolute in 
all his numerical parts ; the latter as devoid of 
error. Hence a law which is oifisi^'nrog Heb. viiL 
7, is a law which cannot be found fault vnt\h 

y See Plato Dial, ex recensions Bekkeri, Part I. vol. u- 
p. 276 — r. 
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because there is nothing wanting to it, which 
ought to be there ; it answers all the purposes 
of a law. Whilst, on the other hand, Peter, in 
flpist 1. i. 19. speaks of Christ as of a lamb, 
o/tAca/jkou xaJ atfiriKwy inasmuch as he was without 
any spot of defilement We have also in this 
sense, a/ioifioug xaJ dvsyxXrirous in Coloss. i. 22. 
Nor, does the sense of the word differ in that 
very difficult passage in Hebrews ix. 14, S; 6i& 

where afieafioi does not relate to a perfect ex- 
piation in which there is nothing wanting; 
but this is die idea of the Apostle ; that we are 
to be purged from all impurity by the blood 
of Christ, who by the eternal spirit (i. e, by 
the iuvap!,n ^«?5 axaraXurou, Heb. vii. 16.) offer- 
ed himself a victim, uncontaminated and imma- 
culate' (amni macula carentem) and in Ephes. 

* That isy not that by the sanctifying influence of the 
H<^ Spirit, operating as in the case of fallen and corrupt 
men* he succeeded to present, t. e, to make himself, without 
9po%, noiwWkgia$idi^g his tendenciei to sin ; an error which has 
lately crq>t in amcmg us ; but that he being a divine person, 
ai^ thereforeimmaculate anduncontaminate, did by the Holy 
Spoit offer himself a victim, and, on account of that imma- 
culacy, a fitting victim. This is a beautiful instance, in which 
acoorste exegesis throws a very valuable light on a question, 
at once of much interest and much difficulty. Had the 
Christ been in his human nature corrupt and sinful^ bft 
could jiot he ifuf/u^ ; for that corrupt nature in us, \« \\ai^ 
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y. 27. die church is therefore said to be made 

roiouruv. For fioj/iog properly is a shame, stain, 
or disgrace, visibly attached to any thing. 

But the idea of the word ^E/ct^rro; sets forth 
one who cannot be blamed, because nothing is 
wanting to him, for which, if wanting, he 
would deservedly incur blame. Hence in 
1 Thess. V. 23. Paul desires to be preserved 
^t^fj/m-uig until the coming of the Lord, and in 
c. ii. 10. he says, htfmg xai dtxaJug xai afiifM^r^ 
bfi3y Iy6vvri'^ri/A6v ; showing in the subsequent 
verse, that he had not failed in his duty to- 
wards one of them. He had acted a/ie/u/jTrus 
because he had done no less than it was right 
that he should do. So afjJkfjMrug du^ didovout 
Xenoph. H. G. I, i. 10. afjkSfMrrug ds^et^at tou; 
&yd^g Cyrop. iv. 2. 18. a/tisfi'Trrov 8u<?noy Sympos. 
2, 2. Although, afiifim'og is sometimes used 
in both senses, especially by the Attic writers, 
who, even in administering reproof, are more 
polished in their style than others. They 
seldom make use of the other word, because 
it would appear a higher style of praise to 

the fMtfMiy or stain which renders us unacceptable in our- 
lelves ; but in that holy thing which was conceived by the 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, we are fin t^ov^m, rfr<X#f, 
&C, He iBy as a divine person from first to last, ift^t/tts ; 
Mnd we are so in him— T. 
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use a word, which not only implies that no 
spot or stain exists, but that nothing is want- 
ing which could properly be desired. 

anyxkfirog and Ai's^/Xjjwto^ are cognate words. 
He is aviyxknroi who is not accused, and cannot 
properly be accused by any one. But in 1 
Tim. iii. 2. the Apostle, says the Christian 
Pastor should be ays^r/X^jcrro;, t. e. one in whom 
BO just cause of blame exists. Whilst in v. 
10. the word avkyxXfirog is used to infer, that in 
io%t(iM6ic^ i, e. as the result of public investiga- 
tion, in der offentlichen umfrage^ he stands un- 
accused. For it was the custom even in 
apostolic times, to constitute the minister by 
the consent of the church, that is of the peo- 
ple.* The people therefore were interrogated, 

* It is surprising how far men^s peculiar preconceiyed 
notions will carry them. The author sees a popular ap- 
pointment of a candidate to be a minister, in the mere po- 
pular iuTestigation into character, even if the h»tfia^i» can 
be explained in that way. He loses sight of the fact, that 
the whole of the passage is an injunction to an individual, 
to Timothy, the prelatOt v. 15. how he is to conduct him- 
self in the church of God, so that, c. v. 22. he may not 
lay hands rashly on any man, and become a partaker in 
other men^s sins. The rule here laid down for the htuftm^My 
even stretched to the uttermost, will be found very much in 
accordance with the church of England custom, of reading a 
paper in the congregation where the candidate customarily 
worshipped, called a ti quu, intimating si quis, &c If an^ 
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as to whether any subject of reprehension was 
found in the candidate, and if he was found 
dviyxXfjrog he was ordained. This is the true 
observation of Grotius de imperio summar. 
potest, circa sacra c. 10. § 8. olvs^r/Xi^ffro^ t. e. 
who gives no cause for reprehension, fi>ii ^ra^x^ 
juiirnyf^tag dpo^v. ( SchoL Thucyd. V. 17.) So 
1 Tim. iii. 2, and in vi. 14. &<fm}ji¥ xaJ dnviyj/fln-w; 
Amrikf^vTOi because 5<«rrX6^ The word, however, 
differs from the others. For as &fi,iiiJ9nr(u and ifi^ 
AMI denote those who are not blamed, awirikfpmi 
denotes one, who though he is blamed is un- 
deserving of it. In Lucian. Pise. 8. Tom. 1 
p. 877. a man blamed and accused, when call- 
ed on to defend himself says, </ a^sv n ddsxSiv fou- 
fufiiou — fiv &,xoi^a^hg vfjkTy xai dvi^riXni'T^rog 6V^/<FKUfjMu 
At times, however, this word is used in a more 
lax sense, regard being had only to the fact of 
blame, and not to the real force of the cause 
of it ; for the d/Mfi/irroi and afLUfuny are but few, 
but die avs^/Xjg^roi are few indeed. 

one knows any thing against him that he is to declare it 
But all notion of authority on the part of the people, as 
founded on this passage of Scripture, in the nuitter is a mere 
invention. The scrutiny of character might be a popular 
matter, and the choice of ministers already ordained to be 
pastors of particular churches might be so too, and probably 
was ; but the ordination, as a matter of right, in the primi- 
tive church was entirely vested in the clerical order.— »7*. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

In a former notice of some obvious synonyms 
in the New Testament, it was observed that the 
distinction between synonymous terms, most 
not be so pressed in every instance, as that we 
shall be chiefly playing on the force of parti- 
cular terms ; yet that, in seeking an accurate 
interpretation, we should observe diligently 
the minute differences of words, lest in any 
passage in which the author aimed at a nice 
distinction of idea, it should be lost sight of 
through inaccuracy. This remark, however, 
in the hands of one little familiarized with the 
nicer beauties of style, may be easily so tin 
perverted as to induce him to affirm, that all 
inquiry into the differences between synonyms 
is utterly useless. For, if even the sacred 
writers often use synonymous terms promis- 
cuously, and that it evidently matters little 
whether they used the one word or the other, 
it were scarcely worth while to attempt to dis- 
criminate accurately between them. And 
there are certainly many writers, who consi- 
der elegance of style to consist in the not fre- 
quently using the same word, but rather in 
substituting anoihery in an interciiaDge oi ^wdc- 
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expresses an existence in all time past, and 
which yet has not an end; but asuimg only that 
of which no end is conceived. Therefore, 
dtdiog sometimes denotes both, as Rom. i. 30, 
dtdiog avTov dvvafMg xai ^^r9j(; and sometimes 
that which, although it had a beginning, yet is 
not considered to have an end, as Jud. v. 6, 
dsff/jioTg didio/g; and Diodorus Sicul. i. 51, rdpoug 

On the contrary, a/wwog, although it may ap- 
pear to be capable of denoting all duration 
throughout all ages ; yet strictly in the New 
Testament, it is used of duration through 
all future time. So continually it occurs 
in conjunction with ^««), 6o^a, xg/V/g, rtfiii' 
xokoL^ig' KvT^ctitfig KXti^ovofisa' jSao'/Xs/a* x^//ta* «il^* 
(2 Cor. iv. 18, rob o/wwa opposed to flr^otfJWM^.) 
Whence it is quite needless to argue about 
this word, and to show more fully that it is not 
always used absolutely of eternity. But there 
are passages in which cciutmg is applied to that 
which endures for a long period;* as Rom. 

brought forth," &c ^^ HflK D'Wiy D^TUDI "from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God.*' It is somewhat 
remarkable that the Latin adverb, olim, which is the same 
word, D7iy, has retained both senses from its etymon, 
and not only refers to past time but to future. ^' £t haec 
olim meminisse juvabit.'* Virgil. — T. 

* There is this tendency to excess in the human mind in 
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labour their style of writing closely, are wont 
to select words more for the sake of orna- 
ment, and therefore frequently indulge an in- 
terchange of synon}rms ; whilst they who are 
unpractised in writing as an art, generally use 
words which common custom has affixed to the 
thing that they mean; and hence it occurs, 
that men who make use of common language, 
accumulate in their compositions, a greater 
number of synonyms than more learned men ; 
for they are accustomed to view each thing in 
its peculiarities, rather than to generalize and 
to abstract And this custom must be diligent- 
ly noted in interpreting die sacred writers ; as 
it is too evident that, through neglect of it, 
commentators have rashly and carelessly ad- 
duced from their accurate and specific sen- 
tences, only some jejune aud common place 
thought. For it often happens, that although 
the sacred writers were strangers to that ele- 
gance of style which is formed artificially by 
study and practice, yet their true meaning 
cannot be ascertained, unless we accurately 
make out the precise and specific signification 
of every word used. This is especially true 
with respect to the particles, the force of which 
has been sadly neglected by the Lexicogra- 
phers of the New Testament. For instance, 
we read in the Lexicons that, 
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&yff and (ikyx^ 
do not differ, and diey adduce the authority of 
Eustathius, who says, p. 1062, yinrau rh &xi'i^ 

tathius, however, means nothing more than that 
a%^/^ is formed from f^xjS'^ I i^^t that they mean 
the same thing. For who would affirm that it 
would have been the same thing, if, in Rom. 
V. 13, 14, the Apostle had written m^bx^i ya^ vi- 
fMu ccfjM^sa ijv ev x6<ffi(f) and ver. 14) airo 'Ad^fia^ 
Mm0sw^. It must be generally evident that a 
different idea would then be expressed from 
that of the Apostle, who wrote &xi' ^^f^^ f« ^« 
before the law was brought in, and f^^xi* Muaiur 
u e. until Moses had brought in the law. 
Rightly therefore is it written oi^s ydi^ w/m 
afMXfria ^y, for the a/na^rta existed before the 
law. But in ver. 14, it is said s/3a<r/Xsy<rgv 6 ^awt- 
f'o; f^^xi' ^^<^^() not because death had ceased 
to reign from the time of Moses, but because 
it continued through the whole of that period, 
(fiii ovrog v6fMv) which period closed with Moses. 
For neither did he wish to say that death 
reigned both before Moses and after Moses; 
but that it reigned before Moses, A"? ovrog vo/jm. 
Evidently then the word &xi' involves more 
especially the idea of the whole time or place 
in which any thing is done ; and the use of the 
genitive case denotes tVie xNiixi^ at ^n^\!l\.\;^^ 
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abservation of the usage with respect to them ; 
For the reason of that difference is but seldom 
to be sought with success in their etymology/ 
especially among the New Testament writers. 
These words, therefore, so far agree, as that 
thiey have each in them a common notion of a 
time in which something is conceived to be, 
or to have been, done. Yet they differ ; for 
Xi^vog and o/ouy have the notion of indefinite 
time ; oi^a denotes a certain and definite space 
of time, (as it were o^og, terminus, xai^gis the time^ 
that is, the opportune point of time, the very 
time at which a thing should be done. But 
even xS^vog and a/wv differ ; for a/wv signifies an 

' I do not wish to attach too great importance to etymo- 
logy, for I am fully conscious, both of its difficulties, and of 
the dangers it presents to the student ; I admit, also, the force 
of the author's remark in the text. At the saine time, I 
am satisfied that there are many words, the sense of which 
may be made out most accurately by reference to the ety- 
num; and that there are synonyms, the distinctions be- 
tween which are preserved in the respective etymons. Take, 
for instance, Luke iii. 5. »a) «*«» o^og »at (imvog TaTUfv^n^trat. 
The distinction between the hill and the mountain is mark- 
ed in the Hebrew etymon, t^eg being from "^jTT fnona, nwiu 
tana loca, and ^wm from ^3^, dropping J, ^3, collisy a 
hill, or bankj which is the same word retained in English 
through the Anglo-Saxon, banc. And thus it stands in the 
Hebrew, which the LXX has rendered almost literally, 
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indefinite course or flow of time, so that, if it is 
used simply, it is without the notion of an end 
or close; but xS^vog denotes the time itself in its 
actuality, by which we perceive the succession 
of things. Therefore, it is said correctly, x^Aw 
aiutvioi ; but no one ever said, o/wv xi^vtog* In the 
New Testament this holds good also. For »iw 
always denotes the perpetuity of successional 
time, unless a definition of that time is added* 
Whence the formula t/s rhv ouuva ; and in MattL 
xii. 32, it appears to be said of the whole pe- 
riod of a man's life on the earth ; but not 
so in Matth. xxviii. 20, itrofLou fis^' bfi^m laa 
rris (fuvreXsiag rov ouofvog; for here, as in 1 
Cor. X. 11, (fuvTsXsia rov aiSfVog, is spoken of 
that change in the character of time, or of the 
age, up to which period the Lord had promised 
to be with his disciples.* But in Ephes. ii. 7> 

^ ivfTtXtta reu atuvog, as it occurs in the New Testament, 
doe» not denote the end, but rather the consummation of th. 
aim, which is to be followed by a new age. So in Matth. 
xiii. 39, 40, 49, and xxiv. 3 ; which last passage, it is to be 
feared, may he misunderstood in applying it to the destruc* 
tion of the world. The same idea exists in this formula in 
Hebrews ix. 26, which has its parallel in Ephts. i. 10, v-Xif- 

[ It were scarcely warranted to found any thing on the 
use of a term so vague by the Redeemer's yet ill-informed 
disciples. It must be remembered, that they were not 
ttHchJDg, in this instance, by inspiration, but baking in ^- 
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oJSng hn^ofMm^ are ages to come. The Apos- 
tle, however, uses it, in this instance, to denote 
those, his own express and present times, in 
which was at length manifested, ver. 8, ^^ the 
exceeding riches of grace." And in^Sfiswi is 
not necessarily to be understood of time which 
is not yet present, but simply denotes a time 
which has followed another; as James v. 1, 
TotKatKra^iou m^ofjAHu^ are calamities whicli are 
already present or thought to be so. 

So also the word x^m; is never used to ex- 
press a certain and definite time ; but when it 
occurs apparently in that sense, the force of 
the idea will not be found in the word xi^^i^ 
but in the adjuncts. For, in two passages in 
Luke viii. 29, and xx. 9, where x^w appears 
to signify years, there is another reason for it ; 
for x^w;, as a sort of aggregate of times, 
by the usage of recent writers, has been put 
for the space of a year, as the most known and 
fiuniliar aggregate of times ; in the same way 
as fiS^ is used loosely and popularly for the 

noranoe. Many such instances occur in the evangelic his- 
tory. Luke iz. 33. John xiv. 6, 22. On such passages no 
doctrine can be founded, any more than on the fallacious 
averments of Job^s friends ; nor any criticism on the use of 
terms by the disciples, in a popular and inaccurate sense^ 
except as to the usiu loqtiend%.\-^T. 
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parts of a day.** Yet xf^'vo^ by itself is not a 
specific limited time. And, in fact, it may 
well be doubted whether x^^"*' /xai'o/ should be 
rendered, many years. It is a frequent error 
in lexicons, that if a Greek word can be render- 
ed so as to make sense by any particular Latin 
word, they affirm that the two words have the 
same meaning; and hence the greatest mon- 
strosities have sprung up in the lexicons, es- 
pecially in respect to the prepositions. For who 
could ever be persuaded that ix signifies oud^ in^ 
and curn^ or that £/g could be de ; d^^, ad and tn, 
and iMsTOL^ ear, &c. ? 

Ka/^o^ always denotes a certain specific time, 
with the superadded notion of opportunity. 
( Ammonius says very accurately o a^si' xa/^ij h{Kxff 
'XoidrriTaL ^ovouy ^ovog ds iro<f6rrira,) For that which 
is done opportunely, is understood to be done 
at a certain period of time ; while that which 
is done rashly, and not at a fixed time, is al- 
most necessarily done inopportunely. Whence 
it occurs, that sometimes the word may be 
used indefinitely ; and yet it may be gathered 
from the whole tenor of the address, what that 
is of which the xat^6g is affirmed. So in Matth. 
xxvi. 18, xoj^og f^ov eyyvg stfriVy the roD d^ro^avs^ 

^ See Du Can^sfe Glossar. Med. et Inf. lau and Hemster- 
husius ad Aristoph. Phil. 1084. 
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e had called together his kinsfolk and ac- 
intance. And, althoogh I would not stand 
too, strictly, if it should be said, that here, 
1 Xenophon, f^xs' is put for &xi'9 Y^^ ^^ 
di I have stated seems to be the very force 
lie language. For, if Cornelius had intend- 
o say that he had fested for four successive 
} to the very hour when he met Peter, he 
lid have said, not ^a^jv, but s/a^/ vricnhtitv. 
le may call these needless subtleties, and 
k that no good comes of such nice discrimi- 
ons ; but really, it is often in such minute 
jrvations as these that the religious reve- 
» of the interpreter for the sacred writings 
ears ; for he who once conceives, that in 
laining the sacred books he may acquiesce 
ny lax inaccurate explanation, will speedily 
aside all veneration for them, and learn 
speedily to engraft his own views, and 
a the most dark and ill-founded notions 
n the writings of the New Testament.*' 

This is an invaluable remark, and founded upon a very 
rate, minute criticism, which directly illustrates its 
i. No man who has been much among the theolo- 
I, so called, of the present day, will fail to perceive the 
rtance of this observation, if his own mind has been in 
measure trained to correct exegesis. The wild and in- 
inably varied and varying notions of men on Scrip- 
. truth, if they have not their source in this habit of 
and inaccarste construing, at least, find m It t\iC^T pa- 



I 
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But to return. It is written in Luke iv. 19, 
iiMtftrv^ iuK auroD 6 ^dfio\og &^i xo/^D. It was 
seen that this could not be rendered, for a ce^ 
tain time. Therefore, the lexicographers say, 
that &xi' denotes the same as the Latin usquej 
and they render oixi' ^^^S^ ob hoc ipso tempore. 
But they never can demonstrate ^xs* ^^i^^ ^f*^ 
to be db hoc tempore, nor that usque is used in 
that sense. For it is not said &Xi'^ airstrrri oa 
avrovy but &Xi' ^ou^^Z. But /t«%g/ xa/^ou differs 
from a-x^i xa/^oD. In Heb. ix. 10, it is said, 
fMypt xcu^oZ dio^^oj^iug s^txsifAiva^ t. e, tig rhv xcu^v th 
hft&rfixSrct, V. 9. Therefore, fJi^^xii xou^ov denotes 
up to a ceiitluirttme, scilfor sometime, as often 
fis^^t xa/^Sv, fisxi' riv6g,. (whence A^^Xf/ ^rair^c, al- 
ways, Charit v. 4. Aristaenet ii."^ 14.) s. m 
xa/^oD (riv6g) Sirac. i. 23, 24 ; Dan. vii. 12. m 
XJ^6vov xai xa/^oD, But «%*' ^^*i^^ is '^^^ reXooj, s. 
fisX£t 7ih)ug, Clearly then a;^^/, as we have be- 
fore said, denotes not the end, but the duration, 
or the whole period of time, in which the 
thing in question continues; but f^s^i* desig- 

bulum vitae. Doctrinal notions are formed anterior to cri* 
tical investigation, and then are vindicated and confirmed 
by the most extravagant and unjustifiable forcing of the 
words of eternal truth. And wherever this habit of mind 
has become established, the most polished and pointed shafts 
of enlightened criticism fall ineffectively from it, as arrows 
from the thick hide of the rhinoceros.— 7* 
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is not, in fact, omitted, (for it is written 
xas^i /MVj and not merely, o xau^i^) but from 
the very time in which he gave this injunction 
to his disciples, it might have been known 
what was o xou^g auroD. But when xoi^^ is com- 
bined with another word, then it does not de- 
note the opportunity of the thing; but the 
whole formula does it, as TLou^Sg (suxw^ Mark xi. 
13, xjou:6g rm %afsrw^ Matth. xxi. 34, where the 
lexicons very incorrectly render xaugoi^ the time 
of year. For xa/^o; denotes any opportunity 
whatsoever, not only of time, but of place, and 
of the apt and convenient means for doing 
any thing ; as the notion of opportunity in- 
volves in it the notion of time. For, if the 
place is convenient for a certain act, then 
Tuu^i 6ijxaiQ6f e<pM, that it should be done there. 
If the thing itself is fit and convenient, it 
may then be made use of. Wherefore, we 
must not at once condemn the views of some, 
r^arding Mark xi. 13, ou ya^ fjv xou^hg tsuxm^ that 
it refers to the opportunity of place; (Abresch. 
LecL Aristaenet vol. i. p. 16, 17, Triller. ad 
Thorn, Mag, p. 490.) if, indeed, it be necessary 
to vindicate our Lord's act at all. Nor, indeed, 
would the excuse be sufficient, that the place 
was not suitable to that kind of fruit ; if we 
(H)uld, for a moment, imagine that our Lord, 
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disappointed in his expectation, bad acted in 
an^er, a passion from which the divine mind 
is free. But, in fact, xou^ is often said of any 
opportunity (as the Latins use tempora^) in 
which any thing can be conveniently done. 
I will also make one passing remark on the 
formula which occurs twice in the New Tes- 
tament, Ephes. V. 16, and Coloss. iv. 5, «§fl»y«f«- 
tJ^lLtm rh xou^Sv. In both places the Apostle 
exhorts Christians to live prudently and cau- 
tiously ; and, therefore, commands them fga/o^ 
^f 0^a/ rhv xat^6¥, Luther renders this, sehicket euck 
in die Zeit^ This gives the idea certainly. In 
my view, however, s^ayo^d^st^ou rhv xou^v, is^ 
according to the manner of merchants who ac- 
curately examine goods, and choose the bests 
diligently to watch the time, and to make it 
our own, that we may over-rule or control it ; 
as Pindar well says of Damophilus, Pyth* iv. 
v. 509, gu wv (rii> xa/|oy) eymxsr ^i^d^cav bi w, w 
d^disraij Mradu, You are not to yield to time, 
and to serve it, but you may command it, and 
it shall do what you approve. And evidently 
this idea agrees best with the relation of both 
the passages.^ 

^ So also Rom. xii. 11, he renders the words r^ »m^ hth- 
Xf t/«vrf f , which reading, by the by, though admitted by Gries- 
bach, lias always appeared to me doubtful. 

' The same formula occurs in the LXX. Dan ii. 8. Lu- 
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But, since opportunity is generally fleeting, 
and of very short duration, as Pindar, says, 
yuo xou^bg cr^g dD^^OKrAiy fi^'Xp fJ^^^w iX*'y there* 
fore, ir^i xou^ov means, at a time, considered as 
no longer enduring than while the opportunity 
contemplated lasts; as Luke viii. 13, oi vf>g xcu^ 
vKfuvovrsg^ are they who believed for a time, while 
it was convenient, and no danger threatened ; 
but 8¥ xcu^f iru^auSfMu d^^avrou. And now we 
may explain that singular formula, which oc- 
curs in Apoc. xii. 14, xou^h¥ xai xai^ovg xaJ rifugu 
xo/^u. It is usually rendered, three years and 
a half; and rightly; for the same space of 
time is, in ver. 6, and c. xi. 3, spoken of, as 
nfu^ ;^/X/a( biaxwsicLg i^rixovra ; and in xi. 2, fJ^w^ 
ruca^axwra duo. But that this number is used 
for any space of time, according to the Hebrew 
mode, is evident, (see Eichhorn on Apoc. xi. 
f 2.) And, therefore, xa/^^g, in this place, is not 

ther renders it. *' leh tehe, dass ihr Frist suchei.*^ But the 
idea is the same here also. '* I know that you accurately 
watch the time.** They knew that the king had forgotten his 
dream, and therefore, they aitked him to tell it, not so much 
for the purpose of delay, as with a view to avoid the neces- 
aty of giving the interpretation. [The idea is, in my opi- 
nion, more directly expressed in the Chaldee, and well ren.. 
dered in our English version. " I know that ye would gain 
the time." yiJQT PP^K WIJ^ H pt ernere, acquirere.] 

—r. 
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mula can be referred to this idea,) but how, 
before the past ages, can be the same as, from 
the most ancient times, this they do not show, 
neither can they. The matter is very plain, 
atojviog is that which endures through the ouwi; 
Xj^voi a/wwo/, therefore, are those successive pe- 
riods which fill up or constitute the cUtav or 
created time, and ^'fi xiovuv cuuivim is before 
those remote times, before the longest time of 
which memory remains, heretofore, long ago. 
But this leads us to consider the terms ; 

And we doubt not, but that the remark will 
be made by some one, that these words so far 
differ, that they cannot be accounted synony- 
mous ; for, that «^a does not denote time ge- 
nerally, but only a definite part of the day, and 
that %ai^6g^ properly means, opportunity. Yet 
it is generally known that there are, in all 
languages, many words, to which usage and 
custom have aflSxed a force which was peculiar 
to other words, and have thus converted into 
synonyms, words which originally had a sepa- 
rate and specific signification. And in words 
of this kind, which are thus accounted synony- 
mous, this is the greatest difficulty, that the 
ascertaining the distinction between them as 
synonyms, depends mainly upon the accurate 
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means the least portion of time. For in such 
passages as Matth. viii. 13 ; ix. 22 ; x. 19. Luke 
xii. 39, 46, no one would think that wfa was a 
moment or mere point of time, when it is 
evident that he who affirms an event to occur, 
cy rfi w^ ^X^^* means a more definite time than 
if he had said » r^ Xi^^V ^^^^V» A nd though 
r^hg a^v, may be rendered, a good while, in the 
same way as ^^^ xou^6f^ yet it were still incor- 
rect to say that oi^ means any minute portion 
of time. Certainly when a small part of time 
is intended, the word oi^a, might be used, for 
it denotes a small part of the day ; and there* 
fore, "T^hi «^v is the same as aliquod tempusj at 
some time ; but it does not follow from this, that 
w^a is, a little time, generally. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between 'jr^hg w^av and 'r^hg 
xou^v. For that which is said to endure, v^hg 
w^v, is conceived not to last longer than till the 
hour is expired, i. e, for only a short time ; but 
that which is said to be done, fc^g xui^ov^ is con- 
ceived as being done precisely up to another 
point of time. 

Another formula also differs from 'r^hg xa/^ov, 
viz. flT^c r6v xat^6v. It means, conveniently, as 
time shall permit. Lucian. i.Deor. Dial. iv. 209. 
The force of the article may be noticed in the 
formula, xar<i xai^6v Rom. v. 6. See Lucian, i. 
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indefinite course or flow of time, so that, if it is 
used simply, it is without the notion of an end 
or close; but Xi^^^ denotes the time itself in its 
actuality, by which we perceive the succession 
of things. Therefore, it is said correctly, xi^ 
cuufv/ot ; but no one ever said, aww*' x^^wo^. In the 
New Testament this holds good also. For Mt 
always denotes the perpetuity of successional 
time, unless a definition of that time is added. 
Whence the formula dg rhu ouanfo, ; and in Matth. 
xii. 32, it appears to be said of the whole pe- 
riod of a man's life on the earth ; but not 
so in Matth. xxviii. 20, hofuu fi^* v/uuiv Im 
TT^g tfu¥rikuag rov aJanfOf; for here, as in 1 
Cor. X. 11, (fuvrsXsta rou aiuvog^ is spoken of 
that change in the character of time, or of the 
age, up to which period the Lord had promised 
to be with his disciples.^ But in Ephes. iL 7> 

* Ivtrixua reh atiitts, as it occurs in the New Testament, 
doeM not denote the end, but rather the consummation of th. 
«/»*, which is to be followed by a new age. So in' Matth. 
xiii. 39, 40, 49, and zxiv. 3 ; which lai>t passage, it is to be 
feared, may he misunderstood in applying it to the destruc- 
tion of the world. The same idea exists in this formula in 
Hebrews iz. 26, which has its parallel in Ephcs. i. 10, trXn- 

[ It were scarcely warranted to found any thing on the 
use of a term so vague by the Redeemer's yet ill-informed 
disciples. It must be remembered, that they were not 
teaching, in this instance, b^' inspiration, Lut tiiiking in ig' 
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aJShig l^^;^^iw, are ages to come. The Apos- 
tle, however, uses it, in this instance, to denote 
those, his own express and present times, in 
which was at length manifested, ver. 8, ^^ the 
exceeding riches of grace." And m^6/d,6¥oi is 
not necessarily to be understood of time whi(^ 
is not yet present, but simply denotes a time 
which has followed another; as James v. 1, 
mkanrot^iou krs^ofMvouj are calamities whicli are 
already present or thought to be so. 

So also the word xi^wg is never used to ex- 
press a certain and definite time ; but when it 
occurs apparently in that sense, the force of 
the idea will not be found in the word ;^^wf, 
but in the adjuncts. For, in two passages in 
Luke viii. 29, and xx. 9, where xi^^ appears 
to signify years, there is another reason for it ; 
for xs^mj as a sort of aggregate of times, 
by the usage of recent writers, has been put 
for the space of a year, as the most known and 
familiar aggregate of times ; in the same way 
as u§a is used loosely and popularly for the 

norance. Many such iostanoes occur in tlie evangelic his- 
tory. Luke ix. 33. John xiv. 5, 22. On such passages no 
doctrine can be founded, any more than on the fallacious 
averments of Jol*N friends ; nor any criticism on the use of 
terms by the disciples, in a popular and Inaccurate soise, 
except as to the tutu loquendi.]'-»T. 
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parts of a day.** Yet x?^^®^ by itself is not a 
specific limited time. And, in fact, it may 
well be doubted whether x^^ot }7ux.voi should be 
rendered, many years. It is a frequent error 
in lexicons, that if a Greek word can be render- 
ed so as to make sense by any particular Latin 
word, they aflSrm that the two words have the 
same meaning ; and hence the greatest mon- 
strosities have sprung up in the lexicons, es- 
pecially in respect to the prepositions. For who 
could ever be persuaded that sx signifies ad^ in, 
and cum^ or that sig could be de; d^^, ad and in, 
and xara, eXj &c. ? 

Kat^f always denotes a certain specific time, 
with the superadded notion of opportunity. 
( Ammonius says very accurately o /isv Tutighg hihit 
'TotoTfira ^ovou, ^ovog ds flrotforjjra.) For that which 
Ls done opportunely, is understood to be done 
at a certain period of time ; while that which 
is done rashly, and not at a fixed time, is al- 
most necessarily done inopportunely. Whence 
it occurs, that sometimes the word may be 
used indefinitely ; and yet it may be gathered 
from the whole tenor of the address, what that 
is of which the xou^6g is affirmed. So in Matth. 
XX vi. 18, xou^og /lox) syyvg sifriVy the rou diroSai^ 

^ See Du Can^e Glossar. Med. et Inf. lat. and Hemster- 
huflius ad Aristoph. Phil. 1084. 
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is not, in fact, omitted, (for it is written 
xai§6i fMVj and not merely, o xcu^g^) but from 
the very time in which he gave this injunction 
to his disciples, it might have been known 
what was o xcu^g avrou. But when xou^og is com- 
bined with another word, then it does not de- 
note the opportunity of the thing; but tlie 
whole formula does it, as xou^os tsuxwy Mark xu 
13^ 7uxj^6i rm juxfjrw^ Matth. xxi. 34, where the 
lexicons very incorrectly render xou^og^ the time 
of year. For xougog denotes any opportunity 
whatsoever, not only of time, but of place, and 
of the apt and convenient means for doing 
any thing; as the notion of opportunity in- 
volves in it the notion of time. For, if the 
place is convenient for a certain act, then 
xou^i iijxouQ6i e<pMy that it should be done there. 
If the thing itself is fit and convenient, it 
may then be made use of. Wherefore, we 
must not at once condemn the views of some, 
r^arding Mark xi. 13, ou yoi^ fjv xoj^hg (fuTicav, that 
it refers to the opportunity of place; {Abresch. 
Lect Aristaenet vol. i. p. 16, 17, Triller. ad 
Thorn, Mag. p. 490.) if, indeed, it be necessary 
to vindicate our Lord's act at all. Nor, indeed, 
would the excuse be sufficient, that the place 
was not suitable to that kind of fruit ; if we 
iK>uld, for a moment, imagine that our Lord, 
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disappointed in bis expectation, had acted in 
antrer, a passion from which the divine mind 
is free. But, in fact, xo/^oi is often siiid of any 
opportunity (as the Latins use tempora^) in 
which any thing can be conveniently done. 
I will also make one passing remark on the 
formula which occurs twice in the New Tes- 
tament, Ephes. V. 16, and Coloss. iv. 5, f^cvy^ 
f^6fA6¥(u rhv Kou^v, In both places the Aposde 
exhorts Christians to live prudently and caor 
dously ; and, therefore, commands them s^ayo^ 
t^9<^ou rhv xou^v. Luther renders this, sehicket ewh 
in die ZeitJ^ This gives the idea certainly. In 
my view, however, s^ayo^d^etfyai rov xcu^v, is^ 
according to the manner of merchants who aiv 
curately examine goods, and choose the best, 
diligently to watch the time, and to make it 
our own, that we may over-rule or control it; 
as Pindar well says of Damophilus, Pyth, iv. 
V. 509, iv v/y (riv xat^Sv^ tyycax^r ^sgd^ronv ds oi, w 
d^daragy o^odg?. You are not to yield to time, 
and to serve it, but you may command it, and 
it shall do what you approve. And evidently 
this idea agrees best with the relation of both 
the passages.^ 

^ So also Rom. xii. 11, he renders the words rS ttm^f ^ 
Xf i;«vrif , which reading, by the by, though admitted by Gries- 
bach, has always appeared to me doubtfuL 

' The same formula occax« iu the LXX. Dan ii. 8. Ln- 
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But, since opportunity is generally fleeting, 
and of very short duration, as Pindar, says, 
^1^9 xcu^hg cr^g dD^^oKraiy jSf a;^«) fiBr^ov Ip^s/, there* 
fore, 'x'^k xou^ov means, at a time, considered as 
no longer enduring than while the opportunity 
contemplated lasts; as Luke viii. 13, 0/ 'jr^g nai^ 
avtfTs'jovre^are they who believed for a time, while 
it was convenient, and no danger threatened ; 
but fy Tuu^f irsj^ouffMu apiisravrou. And now we 
may explain that singular formula, which oc- 
curs in Apoc. xii. 14, xou^hv xai xou^ovg xai rifugu 
xoi^oD. It is usually rendered, three years and 
a half; and rightly; for the same space of 
time is, in ver. 6, and c. xi. 3, spoken of, as 
il/io^g yf^OLi dtax4xf4ag I^tixovtcl ; and in xi. 2, fJ^^KH 
ng^afkxovra dvo. But that this number is used 
for any space of time, according to the Hebrew 
mode, is evident, (see Eichhorn on Apoc. xi. 
'2.) And, therefore, xM^6g, in this place, is not 

ther renders it. '^ leh sehe, doss ihr Frist suchei.*^ But the 
itiea is the same here also. '* I know that you accurately 
watch the time.*' They knew that the king had forgotten his 
dream, and therefore, they aitked him to tell it, not 60 much 
for the purpose of delay, as with a view to avoid the neces- 
sity of giving the interpretation. [The idea is, in my opi- 
nion, more directly expressed in the Chaldee, and well ren- 
dered in our English version. " I know that ye would gain 
the time." ^^:J2t PP^K Ml^ H pt t^^ere, acquirere.] 

— r. 
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a year, but is said of the time of a year. For 
there is a difference, when a word is predicated 
of this or that thing, and when it actually de- 
notes that thing. It is used in Dan. vii. 25; 
xii. 7. The LXX rendersit (compare ver. 11.)" 
not of actual years, but of a certain indefinite 
period of time, according to the usage of pro- 
phetic language ; for as to the true sense, this 
formula means no more than, aliquamdiu^ a 
good while. Compare James v. 17. 

A similar reason obtains in respect to the 
word w^a. For, as wfa properly denotes a de- 
finite and limited time, we may understand 
from this, why it may be predicated of any 
certain specific period, although custom has 
appropriated it specially to the hours of the day. 
Nor are they in the right, who say that it 

™ The LXX has rendered the Chaldee word T"^ which 
properly means, time, by ««/(•;, as Dan. il. 8. iii. 5, 1& 
yii. 12, Xets tttu^cv *eu »m^is. the same word is also used for a 
year,, in the iv. 13. vii. 25. xii. 7* And it is curious that the 
word which they have rendered in c. xiL 7* s<V tuu^U tuti 
nfurv »«Ei^«i/, in c. iii* 5, 15, they have rendered S^m. Bat 
it is possible, that both in Daniel and the Apocalypse, this 
description of an indefinite time may arise out of a religious 
reverence for the number seven divided into two parts ; or, 
that it may be referred to that time during which the .tem- 
ple, after it was profaned by Antiochus, was deserted by 
the Jews. See Josephus Bel. Jud. i. 1,2, proem. § 7* aud 2. 
Mark x. 3. See Grotius on Daniel vii. 25. 
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means the least portion of time. For in such 
passages as Matth. viii. 13; ix. 22; x. 19. Luke 
zii. 39, 46) no one would think that u^a was a 
moment or mere point of time, when it is 
evident that he who affirms an event to occur, 
h rfi &^ ^X'^^> means a more definite time than 
if he had said h rf xi^v(f> sxBivtft. And though 
«|ic fiS^v, may be rendered, a good while, in the 
same way as v^hg xat^6v^ yet it were still incor- 
rect to say that oi^ means any minute portion 
of time. Certainly when a small part of time 
is intended, the word ^§a might be used, for 
it denotes a small part of the day ; and there- 
fore, '^r^hg u^v is the same as aliquod tempuSi at 
some time; but it does not follow from this, that 
«^ is, a little time, generally. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between fir^hg w^av and ir^lg 
xou^v. For that which is said to endure, w^hg 
w^v, is conceived not to last longer than till the 
hour is expired, i, e, for only a short time ; but 
that which is said to be done, 'jr^hg xui^Sv, is con- 
ceived as being done precisely up to another 
point of time. 

Another formula also differs from 'r^hg xa/^ov, 
viz. flf^c r6v xai^Sv, It means, conveniently, as 
time shall permit. Lucian. i.Deor. Dial. iv. 209. 
The force of the article may be noticed in the 
formula, xara: xai^ov Rom. v. 6. See Lucian, i. 
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Hermot x. 749. TMjrk naagit is, opportunely, 
in the needful time, to do it, that it be done 
rightly. When it is said that Christ xard mu- 
^ cMTE^avf, it does not mean, at a time fixed of 
God, but at an opportune time, zur rechten Zeit; 
when we were a<r^€w7'g. If a definite or appointed 
time were meant, it would have been xard rk 
xou^hv (avroy.) The Greeks, almost in the same 
sense, use 6/s xas^Sv^ opposed to ff^ xou^, 1 Cor. 
iv. 9. Kou^hi means, the moment of time, wfo* 
a portion of time. Therefore, ^f^^ xou^6v is, at 
some certain time, (aufeine gewisse Zeit) ^r^ 
ftJ^av, for a short time, (aufeine kurze Zeit) 

In Galatians ii. 5, ^^^g eS^av is ill rendered by 
some, as if it were the same as *>p^h xou^v u§a^ 
1 Thess ii. 17. For, '^^hg xou^hv w^ag, is not, for 
a short time, but, for that time, that particular 
period in which mxo-^iv iifiag 6 Saravag. Luther 
gives it correctly, eine Weile s. eine Zeit Ictfiffi 
aliquarndiuy for some while, for a specific pe-' 
riod. And, finally, w^a, by itself, is never the 
opportune time, opportunity, as xai^og; but some 
word is added, to define and specify that 
which is uncertain in the notion of w^a, time, 
as John ii. 4; xvi. 21 ; Markxiv. 35; Johnxii. 
27. But these things are so manifest, that I 
need not add another word. And I know not 
how it is, that only in lexicons of the New Tes- 
tament such trifting ex\s\s. 
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iLtua^ittu dfia^TrifMf *ira^6i/>eT0ifutv ddtxia* 
dvo/Ma* d^Xfi/Ki. 

The discrimination of synonyms, which is 
it all times sufficiently difficult, is still more 
o in words applicable to disposition of mind. 
?or as many virtues or vices are so nearly 
dlied, that the difference cannot easily be 
)oiuted out, so the words which represent 
hem are frequently, used indiscriminately. 
[t is, however, often very desirable to trace 
irith accuracy that difference. The words 
ibove written, so far agree that they have the 
common notion of sin generally, yet they dif- 
Fer. There is a greater degree of affinity be- 
tween afiM^iay afid^fia and '^ra^d'xrcafiou They 
involve the notion of vice or fault, which 
brings blame or injury. But in the first place 
kflMfrsa, and afAdfrrifMx.^ differ. For A^ta^/a pro- 
perly denotes the innate vice, from which the 
itfiM^rn/jM springs." It is true that dfm^iat, is in 



" It is worth while to endeavour to ascertain the real 
Viroeof the word kfim^rUt, a word which, as Titmann states, 
t used repeatedly for the evil act, but which is also used 
mpbatically, n ifita^ria, for the evil principlet Its root or 
primitive in Greek is probably &fieif» which Scapula renders, 
I duct or canal for water, by which water may flow down 
ipon any place. This will bring it into near connexion 
nrith the Hebrew root *)2^^^ which is to speak or put forth, 
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tbe New Testament used for the vicious act 
itself, as John viii. 21, 24 ; xvi. 8, 9 ; 2 Pet i.9, 
ii. 14;' but the proper force of the word will 
be found in many places, especially in the se* 
venth and eighth chapters of Romans. Neither 
would any one inconsiderately affirm, that in 
John i. 29, ofui^ia had its specific signification. 
Certainly the Saviour took away not only 
external sins and iniquities, but ri ocflM^m the 
very corruption of the soul itself; for if this 
be not extirpated, mere propriety of outward 
conduct, which Melanchthon calls civil right- 
to cause to flow. The kfiM^rim. may be regarded as a stream 
of influence, flowing down upon the human race. There is, 
however, another Hebrew word nearly allied to this : yiz. 
*){2n ^hich not only carries the idea of an influence, but of 
an evil influence. In all the cognate dialects, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, it has the idea of turpidity and 
impure commixtion and excitement, muddy confusion in 
water, acetous fermentation in wine, bitumen arising from 
hot natural springs, collection of mud or clay brought down 
by tumultuous waters, bitter and brackish waters, &c. 
And from hence we derive the Latin amarus and the 
French amere* The afca^ia is then a defiling influence, a 
bitter principle, a princijile of disturbance flowing down 
upon the moral creation of God. It may be noticed, in car* 
roboration of this etymology, that the word amar repeatedly 
occurs in Gaelic, as a river channel, a mill-course, a ditcher 
canal. — T. 

' Those places should be accurately distinguished frons 
each other, in which n afia^ria or afta^rias occur. 
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eousness, would be utterly unavailing to real 
sanctity. In Rom. vii. 7, it is manifest that 
in the words, o v6ft,og a/UM^ta ; a/Ma^rfa is not the 
incitement to sin, but that which is in itself 
evil and vicious. Paul denies that the law is 
ofJMfrioLj but concedes properly that the law ex- 
cites to sin : X*^'^ 7^ ^f^^ afjba^sa vtx^oL But 
the whole argument in this chapter shows that 
afkot^ia is not the sin or transgression, but the 
corruption which is by nature in the soul. 
Some say that ^ a/Kx^r/a is put collectively 
for all sins, as we say, die siinde. But it is 
evident in the view of the Apostle, that the 
uflM^ia, is in us before the h't^v/tiia ; and that 
for a time sin was dead, but that when the law; 
reigned, sin gave rise to lust and he became 
«a^' vcn^oXfiv afjM§ru>j6g, And therefore he 
.does not understand a/ia^ria to be actual trans- 
gression, but, what all who know themselves 
must perceive, an innate corruption, and r^ 
_ lifiMf rng afJM^riag h tfofx/. And in Rom. v. 12, 
-' sq. it is scarcely to be doubted that afia^ia is 
"j used in the same sense. The apM^ria which 
_ came by one man, ^/ 6v6g^ into the world, is dis- 
m^. tinguished from rh rov hhg ira^d^rufia ; and it is 
- ' not said, that by f ^ Ta^a^rreafiM rov sv6g death came 
into the world, but &fia^r/a^ and by a/jM^/a 
, death, and that death came upon all men^ for 
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that all have sinned, which could not be said if 
death to all arose from the act of Adam. Also 
it may be said with correctness, ofui^iav ovx 

iXKoytTf&aif fiii Ivrog wfiw^ for it is wx^ X^^^ ^ 

y6fMu ; but it could scarcely be said that sm is 
not imputed. For death reigned before Moses, 
(y. 14), seeing that all have sinned. 

They then are not to be justified, who af- 
firm that the sacred writers, not only in the 
same passage, but actually in the same {(ft* 
mula, use the same word in two different senses. 
Such an ambiguity is utterly foreign to the 
simplicity of their writings. Even the fre- 
quent interpretation of Hebrews ix. 28, x^^^ 
af/^riag ^^^^tfgrow, without a piacular sacrifice, 
is scarcely warrantable. Besides a/JM^ia never 
denotes sacrifice for sins. For in Hebrews 

X. 6, oXoxaurojfMira xai ^^i a/jM^riag oux f^iXfj^ 

the expression is elliptical, and the full terms 
are ^tf/av (s. ^^o<f<po^d¥ v. 18.) ^rg^/ afio^sagf u «. 
sacrifice offered because of sin. And there is 
no confirmation of the false rendering obtained, 
by comparing it with Rom. viii. 4, vijii^i ^ 
afia^/ag, t. e. he sent his Son on account of 
sin, that he might condemn, xaraxftvp nff 
afMt^/av, Now Wifi/x'Siy m0 rmg is SO plainly to 
send on account of any thing, that it is won- 
derful to see interpreters attempting to bring 
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any thing farther out of so plain and simple 
an expression. But d/idfrnfm is always used 
for the actual transgression. Mark iiL 28; 
iv. 12, Rom. iii. 25; 1 Cor. vi. 18. And ^otfo- 
^n-ottfia differs from both those former words; 
for although Jerome's distinction is not correct, 
that ira^tMircafia means the lapse towards sin, and 
dfiMfrioL^ the completed act itself; yet in the 
word 'jra^a/jeroifjM the notion inheres of sin rashly 
committed as by one unwilling to do an injury ; 
but in a^cMx^/aand dfua^rrniia the act is expressed 
which he who does, does willingly whether he 
errs in improperly thinking that he is doing 
right, or whether he acts under the impulse of 
passion. Elegantly therefore in Matth. vi. 
14, 15 ; xviii. 35, the word ^<x^dirro»fia is given 
in preference to the other two ; for it is a mil- 
der term than dfia^ia as applicable to a single 
Ceialt. In Ephes. ii. 1, both words occur. And 
sometimes, in fact, ira^d/jrrufMx. is used with re- 
ference to any transgression, as Rom. iv. 25 ; 
2 Cor. V. 19. But in the important state- 
ment in Rom. v. ]2, and following verses, 
the distinction between dfiofrta and ica^dvrfinM. 
liad need to be accurately drawn ; and Paul 
draws it. For the ^ot^axo^ of Adam he calls, 
««^<iaT«Aux, V. 15, 17, 18, by which the dfm^ria 
came into the world ; and in verse 20, he say^ 
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• 

htXsmcc^v i dfut^ria^ Mr^Mn^«»Evtf)Ev ^ X^f ^ ^^^ 
wherefore? why does he not say, ou Sk ktkt&m4i 
A nfdmmfjM ? Evidently because it is effected 
by the law, that those sinful acts which were 
less criminal, as the mere result of imprudence 
or of error, now might become more criminal, 
inasmuch as they who commit them, know 
themselves to be sinning. But he says, 

sTkUmatv fi OLfiofna' for the OL/jMyria aftf^ 

Xa/3oD<ftt hia r^; ffvrtX^^ makes the individual xoS' 
MHEg^oXiiv dfio^ulkii. I am aware that too much 
stress must not be laid on these nice distinc- 
tions ; yet it is certainly more satisfactory to 
follow out, in interpreting the sacred books, 
these delicate distinctions of the force of terms, 
than blindly to acquiesce in an ambiguous and 
misty interpretation. Paul, with the same ac- 
curacy of speech, very tenderly in Rom. xL 
11, when, speaking of the Jews rejecting 
Christ, calls that act va^fMrruuM^ which our Lord 
in John xvi. 9, calls d/Mo^/a. It would be a 
false interpretation to say, that ira^avru/Mi in 
this place means the same thing as 9 v^am, which 
has reference to their misery .^ 

P The etymolojf}- of the word nrrn/im will not bear oat 
the author's idea. It 19 derived from the* Hebrew ^QH) 
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d^xta^ however, and avofiJa differ from all the 
others. For in them the general notion only 
»f transgression or feult exists. But these 
irords involve the nature of the act, on account 
f which it is faulty. That is a3/x/a by which 
he dtxouov is injured ; that is &vofiia by which 
be law is violated. For as he properly is 
dtxoSf who is not what he ought to be, and 
lerefore who violates right; so i^xJa is said of 
ny impropriety which is repugnant to the 
7COU0V. So 1 John V. 17, 'rada ddixia dfMXfr/a, But 
1 dvofdJa the idea properly is the non-obser- 

wsare, errare, and which occurs in the same sense in 
nciac and Chaldee. In Arabic also IU<*>. and £^U^ 

nd in the Ethiopic it is used not only in this sense, bat in 
At which more commonly is attached to it in Greek, of 
ficit, indiguii, orbatus est. This ecymolo^ is confirmed 
so by the occurrence of the word in Greek, in both forms 
fivvitfjuu and wv-eiofiuu, a difference evidently originating 

the soft sound of {3, in Hebrew, and ^ in Arabic, which 

des easily either into the ^, or r. And in fact the domi« 
nt idea of vrra or iia-g-K is that of tnonil inferiority. So 
rctf tfiMv, n^^Mv riiafSf. Schleusner says, nrrZ^itu eleganter 
iis usurpatur, qui cupiditatibus pravis indulgent et vitio- 
ati serviunt. This, however, is the primary idea, and not, 
he states, secondary and derived The meaning therefore 
fiTTti/Mt in the passage refered to, would be that of moral 
terloration or depression in consequence of fault. '' If 
sir error he the riches of the world, and their deffradation 
e enriching of the nations. *' — T 
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vance or transgression of the law, whether the 
law be unknown •or wilfully violated. He is 
avofiog^ Strictly speaking, who has not the law, 
Acts iL 23* 1 Cor. ix. 21 ; and then subse- 
quently who regards not the law, and who 
violates the law. dvo/tJa is the violation of law, 
ddixia the doing contrary to right- And ddixk 
has the wider sense. It may be conceived of 
without a law, but there can be no dwfiJa with- 
out ddixJa. See Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4. 12, 13. 
Finally, d^xri/Aa is that which is done in ddixkf 
which is unjustly done. Acts xviii. 14, xxiv. 
20. Apoc. xviii. 5. Xenoph. Memorab. iL % 
3. ou 'jrhXetg hiti rot; fiiyitFrotg dd/x^/faotr ^fifLsay ^dmnt 
^nwoifixatfiVy utg ovx av fJi,uZovog xaxoi/ fh^ r^v d^ixlai 
nuvtfovng* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

All real adepts of the hermeneutic art have 
taught latterly, that, in interpreting old writ- 
ings, not only must regard be had to the common 
usage of words, but that the extreme nicety 
of discernment consisted in noticing diligently 
the mode of speaking peculiar to each author. 
This remark is more abundantly confirmed, in 
the rendering of the New Testament At the 
same time, the observance of it is combined with 
greater difficulties than has been generally sup- 
posed. For in other Greek writers, the more 
ornamented style was conformed to the more 
polished forms of speech, which, though they 
may undergo some change from diversity of 
dialect, follow as to the use of words a perma 
nent and unvarying rule. But the style of 
the sacred writers, neither corrected by liter- 
ary study, nor by the practice of writing 
adapted to the modes of general and popular 
thought and diction ; and, as it were, over- 
whelmed by the greatness of those new an- 
nouncements, for the expression of vfhidx 'd.VV 
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wonted language would appear inadequate, 
rendeTB ' the observation of the use of words 
more difficult, and requires a more minute 
scrutiny than that of works more artificially 
composed. This remark, which is applicable 
in many respects, is peculiarly so with refer- 
ence to the use of synonyms. For it was 
truly said, that he only could rightly under- 
stand and feel the elegance of the Greek 
writers, who could learn to distinguish the va- 
rious shades of style, by means of the synony- 
mous terms, as a delicate tint arising out of the 
intermixture of a multitude of subtle atomic 
particles. What then are we to do with those 
writers, of whom all agree that they were al- 
together strangers to those subtleties of com- 
position ; whilst many believe them to have 
been so barbarous, as scarcely to allow that 
they spoke the Greek language at all ? Cei^ 
tainly if the sacred writers had no regard to 
the rules of' the Greek language, especially to 
that of analogy, then their writings might be 
interpreted without any consideration of those 
rules ; so that he might be accounted the best 
interpreter of Holy Scripture, who, neglecting 
the laws of Greek composition, should investi- 
gate this barbarous mode of speech by the 
opinions and customs of this age. But that 
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is were a most improper mode of procedure, 
proved in a variety of ways, more especially 

the diligent observation of the synonymous 
rms ; for this shows plainly that the style of 
e sacred writers, although very far from 
ssessing Attic elegance, and full of those 
fects which may always be detected in those 
lo have acquired a language by actual use, 
ther than by study, abounds with acute 
3ught and accuracy of expression ; so that he 
LO would attain to the full perception of the 
bUmity of the sacred writers, which shines 
)st conspicuously in their simplicity, would 

well to compare them with the compositions 
those authors who have thought and spoken 
)St acutely. 

And, in pursuing our inquiries, these sacred 
ys will direct our choice of the words best 
Lted for observation. For the great truth 
lich, on the feast of our Lord's nativity, 
iristians would desire to commemorate, is 
ntained in John iii. 16 : " God so loved, 
xflTjjtfgv, the world that he gave his only begot- 
1 Son," &c. Let us direct our attention there- 
*e to this point, and consider what is the 
•ce of the word aya^^ty which John uses, and 

what respect it difl'ers from the cognate 
>rd 9 /X«/l'. 
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The accordance in some measure of these 
two words, is sufficiently plain. But some 
deny that they at all differ, on the ground that 
words which express the same affection of mind, 
are frequently used indiscriminately. That they 
differ, however, will appear from the fiict, that 
each word has certain meanings peculiar to it- 
self, and which the other will not admit. For 
if in both words the same precise idea existed, 
both would be used of the same things. But 
the usage is otherwise.^ For as f /Xi/i' properly 

^ #/X0f,' from whence ^iXiTv, from ^iat, or according to 
others from itiXai, to press, is he whom we embrace, kin, 
cherish. Vid. Etymol. 794. 12.777. 778- Eustath. p. 1583. 
56* ^iXtTv' ri aya^rSfKoi ri rats ^^tiXtfif kfvati^trfimty tuti ri rm 
Xtiy^n rvfA^akXM, conf. 1799. 51. Vid. Ev. Schdditu ad 
Lenuep. Etymolog. p. 1063. But ayav-fv, which appears 
to be derived from «y««, Ayavn, denotes properly the love 
that springs from admiration and veneration ; and from this 
the other notions of the word flow, as to cherish, to receive 
kindly, to acquiesce, &c Hesychius gives correctly, fiAiT. 
»»ra '4^vx^9 aya^rZ, It is evident, therefore, why friend- 
ship is called pkia not uyav-n* It denotes an intimate union 
of iouls. 

[There is great probability that ^tkuv, strictly to kiss, 
and mat or fr/**, to drink, and vufm to persuade, are all de- 
rivatives from yQ, the mouth. And that iy»irafy is derived 
from 3n{^ amare by the natural substitution of 7, as a bar. 
der sound for the mere aspiration |^. M^e find in several pas- 
sages of Scripture, the word Hlinh^) amoTy which, by the 
BCCommodAtioia of ihe soond oi \Ni« i«tfyi\<^T«dl2uc»2L\A>3DA vitals 
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means, to kiss^ and aya/ie^v never has this sense, 
so has aywir^f its peculiar meaning to he satis- 
^fiedj to acquiesce^ in which sense p/XsTv is never 
used. Moreover, if these words were precise- 
ly similar, there would be no distinction made 
by the more elegant writers, as Xenophon, 
Plato and others. For although in the Me- 
morab. ii. 7, 9, 12, they are twice apparently 
interchanged ^ fJi'fv Ixs/kx; p^J^ffsig — hcu^ou 6i e% 
&y€MC7i€wcir and a little further on, xo^ «/ fMv 
a^hy ifthmy • df alir^g TiydvOy yet he would 

greatly err, who should conclude that Xeno- 
phon thus unthinkingly interchanged words of 
synonymous import, because he had used both 
words f7iW«nWy of the same persons. For if we 
inspect the passage more accurately, we shall 
readily perceive, why Socrates should say to a 
man anxious about the support of his poorer 
relations ; Now when their indolence grieves 
you oSrf (tO Ixf/Pa; fi'kty^ ours ixsT^ou <fi; but if you 
would teach them to seek by labour to main- 
tain themselves, <rO fi^v sMj^ag p/X^^s/^, o^uv upi)J' 
fiMog ffiavrtfi oStfa;, iXsTvou Be (fs dya'T^tfowrtVy ast^fitmt 
yQotf^ovrd ^ abroTf, There existed no cause of 

of Oreek pronunciation, would give at once the word Jiydvn* 
And this etymology of the two words accords with the ma- 
nifest distinction in their use. p^-tTv being used to express 
the more direct demonstration of r^ard, kyttvlfv the princi- 
ple, or internal feeling of deJectation and kindUuei^v — ^T.\ 
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mutual love; for neither could he love them 
who in their poverty were only an annoy- 
ance to him, nor could they love him, when 
they saw him unwilling to support them. 
For there is no greater impediment to mu- 
tual love among relations, than the receiving of 
aid unwillingly given ; or the being compelled 
to give to the undeserving. But if he obeyed 
the advice of Socrates, he might find that be 
would at length love them whom he had taught 
to be useful to himself, and that they might 
love him, when they perceived that he was no 
longer unwilling to take care of them. And 
then, that which Socrates predicted, took place, 
ou fih dig xridifiova s^/'Kou¥, 6 8k ug u^sTJfifOvg tiyd^a. 
We admit, therefore, that Xenophon adopted 
the interchange of the words ; but not blindly, 
or from a false regard to eloquence, which, by 
the mere variation of words, the imitators of 
ancient writers too eagerly sought. Certainly, 
if we rightly read the passage, Xenophon 
changed the terms, because he now wished to 
intimate what would occur after these women 
had understood that they would no longer be 
a burden to the man ; and that he also now 
perceived some probable fruit of their labour. 
For now they could really love him who, as a 
parent, nourished them; he could affectionately 
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regard them whom he saw worthy of his care. 
There is a similar passage in Dion. Cass. lib. 

xliv. i^/X^<f«rs avrhv ug 'jrare^a, xai r^yairriffcbri ug sus^ 
yinjv. But one, yet more important, occurs in 
Plato, Lysid. p. 215. A. "O ^ ^ii (iya-r^ro, nrt!^ 
ptkov ; 6 dk fx.ii rov dsS/Mvog, ouds r/ dya^fprj &v; 6 ds fiii 
aiy(Mr(ffriy ou^ av piXoK It is clear that pT^Tii de- 
notes the sense of love, but in the word aya^fv 
properly is implied the cause of the f>t>^K 
Properly, aya/ieq^t is to make much of any thing, 
to admire, either for utility sake, or some other 
reason, and then to wish well, to cherish, to 
regard ; but p/X«/i' denotes the love which takes 
its rise naturally from the thing loved. But 
since love is frequently without reason, it oc- 
curs, at times, that f/XsTi^ is used in instances 
in which no just cause of love exists. *Aya^qiv 
is never applied to an improper love. 

In the New Testament, certainly, passages 
occur in which dc/oMr^tv and p/X«/P are used in- 
discriminately ; but there are others in which 
each is used in its own proper sense. Of the 
former class, are those in which Jesus is said 
pyji^y and dyoMT^v ; and Luke xi. 43, (fya^an tt^v 
T^taroxa^td^favy for which the Evangelist says, in 
c XX. 46, f /XsTP riiv cr^ur. But we must not class 
with these John xxi. 15, where, to the ques- 
tion, dya^i /CM ^Xs/by ro{)ruy, Peter replies, vai 
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xu^f , (Tu oJ3a( Srt pTSi «* And our Lord twice 
repeats the words of Peter, p/XeTj; ^^s- t. e. dost 
thou so fer love me ? It is, however, worthy 
of observation, that in the New Testament, 
men are never said, f /Xs/i^ rhv !^e&v, but ol/oMn^y ; 
but God is said both ^/Xs?v and dyoKrqiv rovi dv^^ 
mug. For since, in the word ^/Xs/V the direct 
affection of the mind is expressed, but in 070- 
"jr^v the regard to any thing, as that which we 
venerate, it is the part of men aya^wcr/ rhv SsA*; 
but of God, both p/Xg/V can be affirmed, with re- 
spect to men, if they do rightly, John xvi. 27; 
anda/o^^cv, when he wishes them good, and seeks 
their salvation. So, in John iii. 16, where i 
dyd^fi rov ^iou is recorded, it is rightly said nyor 
^66v 6 ^ihg rhv xocfjbov^ not if /Xs/ ; for it could not 
be affirmed of God, that he p/Xs/V rhv xo^^v, the 
world not being worthy of his love. Although 
it is used, therefore, when God is considered 
as approving men, yet an adequate cause is 
stated, or, at least, made apparent from the 
circumstances, v. c. John xvi. 27. In John xi. 
3, 5, 36, speaking of our Lord's love to Laza-' 
rus, the words (pO^Tv and dyd/irq.v are interchang'^ 
ed. For, in ver. 3, the sisters are recorded to 
have intimated to Jesus, ov (piXiTg, a(^sv€T; and in 
ver. 36, it is said, that the men who saw hit 
grief, said, /^g, 'jrug hfiXu aMv. Whilst, in ver. 
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on the ground, Lucian, i. Merced. Cond. 3. 
655. ^ifLiivavng i^eXxo/Mvou xcU ifi/JCwnf/iroQ^ ^dq 
<rjgo/Mvoif xoti T^hg avdyxnv dyofisvov o^qiv. Speaking 
of a man, as of a fish caught by the hook, and 
dragged along. Conf. i. Catapl. 13. 635. ii. Luc. 
56« 624. In the same sense, (rv^driv is used in 
Curip. Rhes. v. 58. And so (fvg/LSg is spoken 
of a continual impetus, as (fu^fji^hv ;^aXa^»j^, vKpiruf^ 
V. c Leonid. Alex. £p. xii. Anal. ii. 192. and 
f^dTTi^m g^cuffjovg tfu^/twu^, Aeschin. Axioch. § 17. 
Probably they differ, as our words zeihen and 
schleppen (zerren.) And, as German writers 
only use this word when it is peculiarly appli- 
cable to some act or work. (v. c. Schlepptau and 
die Sclileppe, tfwfAfca,) so tfufi/v is seldom found 
in Greek writers, except when the idea of 
drawing is combined with violence. The no- 
tion of violence is not necessarily inherent in 
either word; but it becomes attached to (fu^nv, 
as it is inferred that the thing drawn, so follows 
as with reluctance or resistance, and as need- 
ing file application of a stronger force. The 
different notion is very evident in John xxi. 
ver. 6, 8, 11. For when the disciples, at their 
Lord's command, let down the net, ovx sn aW 
IXxiaou 7(f^uMv ct^i rou 'jr\7)%vg ruv i'^u^uv. But 
afterwards came the others, and then it is said, 
ifu^vTig rh dUrjov tuiv /^Suwp, And, finally, when 
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that we should actually love bad men. On the 
contrary, when they are reproved, who, from 
an excessive desire to preserve Ufa, lose sight 
of the real object of living, John xii. 25, it is 
rightly said, o p/Xwv rj^y -vj/up^iiv ai/roiJ. For he who 
is dyoflT^v niv •vj/v;^4»', consults his real interest 
But in Luke vii. 5, the Jews are recorded to 
have said, aya^r^t H s^og ri/tAuv, i, e. favoured, che- 
rished. Concerning Mark x. 21, 6 S§ Ifimii i^ 
Ttitnv ahrov^ interpreters have differed. But it is 
needless to invent a strange sense, as if dytMrfi 
meant, to address with bland and friendly words, 
and then as nearly allied to it, to approve, to 
praise, which would rather be the force of p/Xsn', 
Besides, if our Lord had approved of the young 
man, he would not have added, that one thing 
yet more trying and difficult to overcome re- 
mained. For, when our Lord saw that he was 
not ill-disposed, yet that he confided too much 
in his possessions, with a view to his benefit, he 
added an admonition to which his covetousness 
would not submit Jesus, therefore, i5yflMni(»r 
aMv, that is, meaning kindly to him, warned 
the rich man, that he might, at the same time, 
impress more fully the minds of his disciples. 

Briefly then, in fine, P'Xg?^ is to love, ayoMPJti 
is to regard ; in Latin, the one is amare^ and the 
other diligerey which two words differ in the 
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ywy6¥nc oturoi)^ rdii ^^nfycSiy sTcrov. In fact) (r6^iv 
18 never used in that sense in which iXx^s/v 
frequently is, that is, in the metaphorical 
sense in which it occurs in the above named 
passage in John, and in c. 12. ver. 32 ; and 
in which it is used by others.' For, as iXxusiv 
is frequently used of those who by speaking 
or other means attract others, that they may 
conform to their way; so in these passages 
it means no more than to attract, to influence ; 
the opportunity being given to bring over to a 
side ; which is not done by violence, (frequently 
associated with the idea of drawing ;) but only 
by the rational inflexion of the will. So in 
Lucian, i. Pise. 46.613, he is said eXxSfievog v^hi 
y^r ^n, who is moved by the sight of riches 
and indulgences proposed to him ; and i. Her- 
mot. 74. p. 817, ^^ rrig dxoXov^tag iXxS/ievog, is 

said of him who, under a false influence, be- 
lieves that to be true which is false. In the 
same manner, in James i. 14, it is said, W^ r^ 
i^ag kn^vfiiag s^gXx^/Cbgvog xai dtXiaZ^ofievog, (Conf. 
Aelian. Hist. A^nim. vi. 31, and Aristaenet 
Epist iL 21.) Hence it is used with refe- 
rence to sporting, concerning animals who are 
taken not by force but by guile. But <r6^«/v is 
not so used ; which is not surprising, if we are 
right in the idea that it rather means to drag 
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9Urii^f 6 vsiJi,^\Htg fi^ sXxuojj aur^y. For, since the 
word «Xx6giy is rendered trahere, to draw, they 
conceived that a notion of force was implied 
in it ; at least, those who defended the notion of 
the irresistible grace of God, thought so ; as if 
God led those who were predestined to salvatioOi 
even, notwithstanding their own reluctance, to 
faith in liim. So even Calvin, following after 
Augustine, wrote : " Without controversy it is 
deducible from the words of John, that the 
hearts of the pious are so effectually governed 
by divine grace, that they follow with an in- 
flexible affection/ And, although they had 



* This point is not easily settled, even by the acute criti- 
dsm of Mr. Titmann. Men are too easily biassed by their 
own predilections. For instance, in this very passage of 
Calvin*s Institutes, on which Titmann seizes, in order to 
oontrovert the notion uf a constrained reluctance on the 
part of the elect, it is evident that no such idea exists, or 
was intended to be expressed. It only affirms an invindhle 
influence on the hearts of the pioiu. It assumes the pious 
turn and tendency, as co-existing with, coeval with, the in- 
fluence ; and this excludes the idea of reluctance and unwill* 
ingness, oo*existing with the operations of effective grace. 
It shuts out the idea of dragging altogether. 80 difficult ii 
it to settle controversial points, when, even with reference 
to the force of terms, a writer of such peculiar acuteness 
misses the plain and direct meaning of his opponent. Surely 
there is little more affirmed in this sentence, given, as it iS} 
10 an insulated form from the writings of Calvin, than tbat 
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the authentic interpretation of those former 
words given in ver. 65, whence it might be 
gathered that they meant only ISlv fiii f dsdofism 
avr(p s% To\j *ffarg6g ^ou, yet they adhered to this 
notion of dragging^ and, therefore, taught that 
he to whom God gave the grace to come to 
him, was so controlled that he could not resist, 
and that this was given only to the elect Our 
theologians, who teach the universal grace of 
God, regarding it as a thing which may be re- 
sisted, maintain, that in the word iKxluv there 
is not necessarily the idea of a certain con- 
straint on the resisting and unwilling, but only 
the notion of leading and attracting/ Which, 

*^ They (t. e. the predestined to life) be called according to 
Clod's purpose, by his spirit working in due season ; they^ 
through ffraccy obey the coiling, they are justified freely, they 
are made the sons of God by adoption, they are made like 
the image of his only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, ihey woik 
religi&usly in good workt ; and, at length, by 6od*s mercy, 
they attain to everlasting felicity." Art. 17 of the Church of 
England. Neither in the terms of this article, nor in the 
alxyve extract from Calrin, does the idea exist, which Tit- 
miann condemns, with justice, as unscriptural, of a divina 
violence dragging a still reluctant heart to a worship, half- 
cincere and half involuntary. — T, 

* Most probably we are right, in tracing Xxnvt, tXxm, to 
^Vy%^, anUndavit, tvt/, ire fecit, dedudt* It has the sane 
sense also in all the cognate dialects. It occurs also in 
Chaldee, in the sense of veetigtU, tribute drawn, and of the 
motions of the planets. The same general idea obtains 
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as it may be shown by many passages of the 
Crreek writers, so especially will it be made 
to appear, if the word is compared with tf^, 
which is its synonym. 

In this respect the two words agree, that in 
both of thein there is the idea of drawing ; i. e. 
of effecting that some thing, moved from its 
own place, should follow another. In this 
sense sXxug/v, (which very frequently means only 
to carry along wWi^ as in Euripid. Ion. v. 750.) 
is used in John xviii. 10 ; xx\. 6, 1 1. But so 
far they appear to differ, that in the word iXx^ 
may be understood a certain dravnngy tending 
to a particular point ; in the word <s^^^v^ a condr 
nuous and uninterrupted movement of the thing 
drawn. Wherefore, tfu^s/v is frequently used 
of those things which are drawn perpetuaUjr 

in Greek. It is used of the weight causing the scale to de- 
scend ; and of any attractive influence by which one thisg 
is caused to move towards another. So also •X»is derived 
from it, is the track or course along which any thing has 
passed, as the plough, a vessel, a serpent, an arrow. The 
oriental word has reached us through the Gothic migra- 
tion, in the German, walch, pereffrinus^ (M^alachia ?) and 
our own word, retaining the primitive sense, to walk. This 
etymology of ixxvuv quite justifies the author's critical re- 
marks on it. The word o-v^tiv, may be referred to *^t 
decetnty amovit, detraxit. In \Xxuu9, the original idea is, influ- 
ence causing motion ; in wu^in the leading notion is^ separa- 
tion^ aversion^— .7. 
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n the ground, Lucian, i. Merced. Cond. 3. 

f^/Mvov xot,} ^^hg dvdyxnv dyo/Mvov o^^ev. Speaking 
f a man, as of a fish caught by the hook, and 
ragged along. Conf. i. Catapl. 13. 635. ii. Luc. 
6* 624. In the same sense, cv^^nv is used in 
i^urip. Rhes. v. 58. And so trv^fji^g is spoken 
f a continual impetus, as (fu^fihv ;^aXa^»j^, viperuv, 
• c. Leonid. Alex. £p. xii. Anal. ii. 192. and 
gjjtfr^^wy s^atffjoug ffv^fjuivg, Aeschin. Axioch. § 17. 
^robably they diflfer, as our words zeihen and 
Meppen (zerren.) And, as German writers 
nly use this word when it is peculiarly appli- 
able to some act or work. (v. c. Schlepptau and 
& Scldeppe^ <f(^ifMj) so tfu^s/v is seldom found 
a Greek writers, except when the idea of 
lixiwing is combined with violence. The no- 
ion of violence is not necessarily inherent in 
ither word; but it becomes attached to <ru^s/v, 
s it. is inferred that the thing drawn, so follows 
8 with reluctance or resistance, and as need- 
ng the application of a stronger force. The 
[ifferent notion is very evident in John xxi. 
er. 6, 89 11. For when the disciples, at their 
jovd's command, let down the net, ovx In ahrh 
Kxi^Sau 7ff^usav d'^h roD fjrXrj^ovg ruv I^d^utK But 
fiterwards came the others, and then it is said^ 
(i^vrsg rh dmr-jov rcav i^uojk And, finally, when 
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they were landed, Peter g7Xxy<w rh ^xruov ?t/ ijh 
yrig. Where it may be readily seen why, m 
the second instance, John uses the word dfuf. 
Nor can we say that both words are used con- 
cerning the same thing in the same sense, in 
Acts xvi. 19, eJXxvmv vg Hj* &yo^dv; Acts Xji 
30, jTXxov uvrhv t^u rov k^ov ; James ii. 6, skxaucn 
bfjMg iii rob x^trii^ia ; and Acts viii. 3, tf^^oiv re &h 
,6§ag xai y\)mi%ag nroL^ibiboM ug fvXax^r Acts xif. 
19, eifu^ov s^ea r?3 ^oXsug* Acts xvii. 6, t(fu§ov hi 
rovg m>jrd^ag. Certainly in the former pas- 
sages there is not the notion of violence, but 
only that of efficacy, which cannot be separated 
from the idea of drawing. Often they are said 
to draw, who would prefer that the thing which 
they draw, as chains, calamities, &c. should not 
follow. The same form occurs in iXxvsn <r^ 
and others; whence it appears that in this 
word there exists only the simple notion c^ 
drawing, independently of the additional idea 
of violence, which is only adventitious, arising 
out of the circumstances. Nor in the form cXp 
x6g/v elg Hv dyo^dvy sig x^irfj^tov^ is there the notion 
of violence; as if the lictors were actually 
dragging the man to the forum, any more 
than in the Latin expression, in jus rapere. 
Which appears sufficiently in Acts xvi. 19, 
i2Xxu(ray %ig n^v dyo^^ M roxtg a^owagr xai ^r^tati^ 
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ywyiifnc ctHtrovi rcTg (ST^TvyyoTg^ sJcrov. la fact) (r6^iv 
18 never used in that sense in which iXx^s/y 
frequently is, that is, in the metaphorical 
sense in which it occurs in the above named 
passage in John, and in c. 12. ver. 32 ; and 
in which it is used by others." For, as gXx6«ii> 
is frequently used of those who by speaking 
or other means attract others, that they may 
conform to their way; so in these passages 
it means no more than to attract, to influence ; 
the opportunity being given to bring over to a 
side ; which is not done by violence, (frequently 
associated with the idea of drawing ;) but only 
by the rational inflexion of the will. So in 
Lucian, i. Pise. 46.613, he is said e'kxofievog ^^ 
r^v ^nty who is moved by the sight of riches 
and indulgences proposed to him ; and i. Her- 
mot. 74. p. 817, ikf& rijg axoXou^/a; skxSfAevogy is 

said of him who, under a false influence, be- 
lieves that to be true which is false. In the 
same manner, in James i. 14, it is said, W^ t^ 
iitag svi%)fiMag t^sXxSfievog xai dtXsaZ^ofievog, (Conf. 

Aelian. Hist. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^h ^^^ Aristaenet 
Epist iL 21.) Hence it is used with refe- 
rence to sporting, concerning animals who are 
taken not by force but by guile. But <^^s/v is 
not so used ; which is not surprising, if we are 
right in the idea that it rather means to drag 
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after ; (whence (tu^amx and krittv^stv ;) whikt in 
Rev. xii. 4^ e>jciiv and g'^xue/v mean, to draw to, 
or with. And, therefore, if the compounds of 
<ry^6/v are not used strictly, they will not have 
the notion of drawing to, but of drawing away, 
driving, propelling. As Lucian elegantly says 
L Nigrin. 16. p. 55, 'jra^affv^ircu ou8ug xaJ d^rri fd 
d/xouoauvfi. For cra^atfv^nv and ^%^/<r6^s/y are ap- 
plied to rivers or torrents, which with swollen 
waters drag down all opposing substances be- 
fore them. (See Hemsterhusius on this passage 
of Lucian.) 

Kouvoi* Hogy 

Agree in this, that both are opposed to 
vakatog. But in 'ira^Jtidg there are two ideas; 
it is used of that which was originated some 
time back, as ohog ^aXa/og, Luke v. 39, or of 
that which has existed long, and been in use, 
tfidrwv nrakauovy Matth. ix. 16. To the first 
sense y^og is opposed ; to the last MLmg, That 
is %a4v6y which comes in the place of a thing 
that was formerly, and has not yet been used, 
u e. new ; veog is that which has only lately been 
originated, recent^ 

That in the New Testament this notion ai 
each word is distinctly preserved, appears from 
the referenees given in Lexicons. We will 
adduce a few instances: Matth. ix. 16. 17, 
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«wXaio^( — xouw{tg. (conf. Mark ii. 21 ; Luke y* 
36). Our Lord does not say v^ovg dtfxovgy nor 
c[vo¥ xouvoiu But in Matth. xxvi. 29, he says, 
yswfyiM rvii dfji/ffsXov xouvovj because he refers to on- 
other wine than that which he poured out then to 
}iis fiiends, not recent but different. For, as in the 
-word xouvCg is expressed that which has not been 
long, it follows that it must be other and dif- 
ferent from that which had been formerly. And 
we also, in speaking of wine, draw the distinc- 
tion between new wine and recent wine. Hence, 
the y'Kciiaocu xouvou in Mark xvi. 17, i. e, tongues 
not formerly used by the Apostles, are, in 
Acts ii. 4, called srs^a/, other tongues. Some 
add to this the notion of superiority; but it 
does not necessarily exist in Tcamg, although it 
frequently arises out of the opposite term ; for 
often that which is worn by use is corrupted 
by age. Yet the vkv and the xouv6v are not al- 
ways better than the older. Therefore, neither 
in the formula xo/vov dfji/jriXcu ymiyiM does the 
notion of superiority exist absolutely, nor in 
these: — xatv^ 5/a^^xji, Heb. viii. 8. 13; ix. 15, 
xom) iiToX^, John xiv. 34. 

But xo/vof and vsog are used interchangeably 
with the same word. For instance, Jtouvn dia^xfi 
and ^ dio^TiKn Heb. xii. 24 ; xaivbg &v^^(a^og Eph. 
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ii. 15 ; iv. 28. et vtog &)^^wxoi Col. iii. 10. But at 
though, xouv^ hia^%ri is always used, regard being 
had to the old covenants; it is once only in 
this passage called vco, as a recent covenant, 
only lately established, of which the Jews wen 
now participants. For the same reason Paul 
in Epist to Colossians, speaks of the m 
Av^^ea^cgy tvhen he had been wont to say, xanis 
For it is evident that regard is especially hai 
in this place to the AvayivvTitng i the xadi 
^y^^oMTo^ is one who differs from the former ; the 
nog one which is avaKcuvo{tfMvog xar dxhm fi 
xrttfav^og ahrhv^ renewed after the image of Ikk 
Creator. On the contrary, Paul does not sayj 
via XTifftg but xaivrj (2 Cor. v. 15. 17 ; Gal. vi 
15, Eph. ii. 15,) because in the word xrigigitr 
self, there is the notion of vihrrig, newness. And 
the difference of which we speak may be ob- 
served in the use of the words dvaxot/vouy and 
avavsoDv, which occur in the New Testament 
They are both rendered, to restore, to renew ; 
yet they differ. For who does not see in i 
Cor. iv. 16, gtfw^gv ^v^^ea^og dvaxouvoZrat ri/iegcf xa 
nfie^cf^ that the meaning is different from wha 
it would have been, if the Apostle had writtei 
dvavsouras. On the contrary, in Eph. iv. 23, i 
was correct to write c ;xviou<^ou rf ^vrj/uMrt ro 
mg iffiuv. For if in this latter passage he hai 
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in 1 Pet. iii. 4^ rou 'jr^sog xcci fi^v^hu ^mhfJMTOi. 
Hence, i90t/%(£^s/y is to rest, to do nothing ; and 
it is said of those who make no reply, nor con- 
tradict further, as Luke xiv. 3. Acts xi. 18. 
zxi. 14, and 2 Thess. iii. 12. Paul exhorts 
those /(M^' fi^\r)(iai kfyaXjtt^aiy rhv gaurcDv &^ov 
li^mrag^ whom he heard araxrwg ^£^/^ars2V, fiTibiv 
t^aZpfikwxtg^ dXXcb ^g^/g^a^o^sfou;, i. e. meddling 
with the affairs of others. {Aristid. p. 494.) 
itfu^tav fiyt Tcai ^ij^sv ^^/g/^a^gro. It is evident 
that ^tft;%/a is frequently used in the sense of 
silence, 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, compared with 1 
Cor. xiv. 34. "Hfg/tog is seldom used; but the 
more common forms ri^sfia, ^^g/ta/b^, ti^ifnTv^ 
i^fMZ^esiff have the meaning which we have spe- 
cified ; although in these words the notion of 
tranquillity is often referred to external things ; 
for he who is himself quiet, u e. free from 
fear or other disturbing passions, does not an- 
noy others. And hence n(s\iXiog is often used 
in both senses. We will add a passage from 

placid life according with the desires and wishes, quiets 
fruens ; it is rather a pleasurable repose. "H^ifiof is from 
Q*)J^, and jy^t nudus, vacutts, evacttatus, cava, spelunca. 
From the same source is derived l^nfAoSf desert, and the 
words, eremite. Hermit. And the idea, therefore, which is 
conveyed by tl^i/cof is rather that of vacuity of cares, freedom 
from ansioyance, the quiet of solitude. — T, 
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CHAPTER V. 

An accurate observation of synonyms is pecu- 
liarly useful and necessary, in cases where they 
occur in juxtaposition. This fact occurs in all 
writers, but is especially worthy of notice in 
the books of the New Testament, and that on 
two accounts; first, because some think that 
this conjunction of synonyms may be neglect- 
ed in studying the writings of less elegant 
authors; and, secondly, that many, in those 
places in which this accumulated junction of 
synonymous terms occur, have been accustom- 
ed to look for some emphasis or ornament 
Both opinions, however, are false. For it i» 
plain, that men who have acquired the lan- 
guage that they speak rather by custom than by 
study, more frequently make use of particular 
terms, which, taken together, go to express the 
universal or general notion present in their 
minds ; whence it happens that the full force 
of their meaning must be gathered from a close 
consideration of the whole synonymous terms 
which they have used, collectively. And the 
notion about ornament is equally unfounded. 
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For, as the most elegant writers abstain ftora 
that kind of ornament which is merely verbal, 
so also should we take care, lest, in reading 
inore simple writers, we conclude that words 
<;ognate as to a certain similitude of meaning, 
aire introduced merely for ornament. For it 
is common enough to rapid writers to adopt a 
verbose style, which gratifies the idle and list- 
less reader, but gives disgust to a better taste* 
But more elegant authors never insert a word, 
except its sense is fitted to impart some new 
light or additional view to the subject; and 
which pleases, because it leads the mind to con- 
sider the same point in various ways ; so that 
the same topic, presented in different aspects, 
calls up in the mind of the reader different 
ideas respecting it. But less artificial writerSf 
who are chiefly anxious to be understood by 
their readers, often use sentences of similar 
import or synonymous terms near together, 
not for the sake of ornament or variety, but 
that their readers may more fully apprehend 
the whole idea which they wish to convey.** 

* I conceive this to be the pf imary source '6f tbatparallelitni 
which is so celebrated among the Hebrew writers, especially 
in their poetical books, but in what mode, or by what laws^ 
it is regulated, has not bees shown with sufficient acairacy. 
For that which Herder has written in his work, {vom Geitt 
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Hence not only among the New Testament 
writers, but among the more ancient Greek 
authors, and especially Homer, many passages 
occur in which synonymous words or sentences 
appear together ; yet in vain would you seek 
for any intentional ornament, except that 
clearness which flows naturally from an accu- 
rate description of particular things, from 
which a general notion is derived. Yet they 
give pleasure, although not inserted by the 
author with that view ; for although the enjoy- 
ment derived from mere ornament, would be 
lost if the writer abstained from the ornament, 
yet readers would not the less distinctly ap- 
prehend his meaning. But, in passages of this 
kind, the pleasure arises from this, that the 
writer has exhibited the matter by various 
, terms of description to the eyes of the reader, 
not merely to please him, but to state more 
precisely his own way of thinking about it 

Before we demonstrate this by examples 
from the New Testament, it may be well to 
adduce a few instances from the writings of 
Homer, which will clearly illustrate my mean- 
ing ; and of the many that immediately suggest 

der hebr. PoetUy Tom. /. Opfk p. 34. sgq, J has weU explained 
the beauty and force of such paraUelism, but has not entered 
on the inquiry into its nature. 
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themselves. I will select those to which 
parallel cases may be found in the New Tes- 
tament) fiiwv^d ^ our/ fidXa dtiv, Iliad, a, 416. et 
saep. fifJifOg ^ ^sX/og xarsdv xai M %vk<pa,g ^X^s Iliad. 
a. 475. ^7* TCfjBsrou n^ sXsaJ^u Iliad. ^- 27. 
ima^ero xaJ xartvevffsv, Iliad. ^. 112. (^/ifMv 
h^niXidtov, Iliad. jS. 325. vix^tfp x^iagm rs yivrircu. 
Iliad. 7* 92. o/tf^ea hubtong xa) Iveidsa ^^XX' a ju^oi 
i<tr/v ib. 242. &^7irog xai dvovrarog, Iliad. B. 540. 
^/tif^^ong oh^ sru^sg, Iliad, s. 287. sXo;^ xo/ xu^//a 
ib. 488. ^avsTv xai ^Sr/Mv h'lff'Tiiv' Iliad, fh 52. 
^avarov xa/ ^6rfiov hrKfimTv, Iliad, u. 337. jO'^^^ 
IffvrsXXca/ ^ds xsXsusi^ Iliad, x. 61. x^ad/ri xctl %jfi6g 
o/^vftif, ibid. V. 220. 244 319. (It only occurs 
in the Iliad in this instance, but in the Odyss. 
d,348. (f, 60.) our/ tLirwrgvsayl oiJr aXgy/^w. Iliad. 
Au 238. 'jrST^iisov xai dfiYorTira, Iliad, v. 250. ^roX- 
s/J^€/y f^S^ fjA^6(^au. ^ Iliad. X. 12. v^finvav wS 
ip6^n^v. Iliad, s. 499. (ffi(fiv e^^ 9^s<r^ At^^jds <» Xij^ 
a/^s/rfti. Iliad, i^. 33. our u^ofitu ow /uraXkoS, Iliad. 
Ok 553. In these passages any one will per- 
ceive, that there is no ornament nor any par- 
ticular emphasis ; yet we deny that this union 
of synonymous terms is altogether otiose and 
fatile. Similar instances occur among more 
elegant writers, which need not be enumerat- 
ed;' and they are found also in the sacred 

* We may subjoin a few pMsaget, not diwimilar to thoM 

I 
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writings. In following out, therefore, this dis- 
cussion on the synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment which we have begun, we must seek 
from passages of a similar kind, some examples 
in order to demonstrate what course, in our 
opinion, should be taken, to ascertain the real 
mind of the writer, and to define accurately 
the force of his synonymous expressions. 

Paul writes in 1 Tim. ii. 2. /va n^iJbw xo^ ijtfv- 
^lov fiiov didyufitv ; and correctly ; for both are to 
be desired ; for the two words agree in this, 
that in neither is there any thing of tumult, 
perturbation, agitation or solicitude ; yet they 
differ. He is ri^u^tog who makes no disturbance ; 
he is r.^fJi'og who is himself free from agitation 
or disturbance. That life therefore is n^xtog 
which excites no disturbance in others; 
and that is n^^fioi which is not disturbed by 
others.^ 'Htf6;^/og is evidently used in this sense 

uf which we are about to speak. The following occur iii 
XeDOphon : vetfutra xaxt^ra xui etio^iara^ C'yneg, 13. \\, 
xetxiif XM uvat^^uv, Lyc 10. 6, ivonrttf xtii piyj/txifiuvuv^ Me- 
mor. 1. 3, 9) xx^un xx) etitoi<p%}utt rw fMftarofy ibi 1. 2. 54, 
itvo^ttv xa) xfcti^xvMVy ib. 2. 5. 3, aft\Xuxv xxi ^xB-vftiuv, ib. 
3. 5. 5, stxiitvB-ivreis xxi fiafiovrafy opposed tO &ir«uit6T»iK 
xa) ufMth7sf ib. 4. 1. 4. 

' The word Mx*» is derived from ptt^ amavit^ appeHvUf 
desideriumy and is, therefore, vita tranquilla^ pladda; a 
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in 1 Pet. iii. 4, rov le^sog xai fitfv^tou 'irnvfiaroi. 

Hence, n^f^x^Z^'^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ nothing; and 
it is said of those who make no reply, nor con- 
tradict further, as Luke xiv. 3. Acts xi. 18. 
xxi. 14, and 2 Thess. iii. 12. Paul exhorts 
those A^^' ^^%/atf Igya^gfl^ow, rhv savruv a^rov 
It^mragy whom he heard araxrw; ws^/^argTV, fj^n^iv 
i^atpfMvovg, dXX(i ^g^ig^a^o^gi^ouj, u e, meddling 
with the afiairs of others. {Aristid. p. 494.) 
iitruyiay fjys xai /ubridU inpu^aiZ^iTo, It is evident 
that h^yjot. is frequently used in the sense of 
silence, 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, compared with 1 
Cor. xiv. 34. "U^tfj^og is seldom used; but the 
more common forms n^^tiM, Ti^ifmtogy ^^s/^g/v, 
igsfMtjit¥, have the meaning which we have spe- 
cified ; although in these words the notion of 
tranquillity is often referred to external things ; 
for he who is himself quiet, L e. free from 
fear or other disturbing passions, does not an- 
noy others. And hence ^(fu^tog is often used 
in both senses. We will add a passage from 

placid life according with ihe desires and wishes, quiete 
fruens ; it is rather a pleasurable repose. "VL^iftos is fnnn 
XOniSfy ^'^^ rnV' ^^^^^ vacuus, evactiatui, cava, spelunca* 
From the same source is derired i^ri/Aof, desert, and the 
words, eremite. Hermit, And the idea, therefore, which is 
conveyed by ^^ifcof is rather that of vacuity of cares, freedom 
from aniioyance, the quiet of solitude. — T. 
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Lucian, ii. Amor. 29. 429. eyoit 8k ritruxfi tunhtatkLi 

ripid. Orest 1217. Troad. 649.) They are in 
error who say that %6Atog is the same as ^Atsfos. 
J^ut Luther elegantly renders the words of 
Paul in the passage in question ; ein geruhiges 
und sHUes Leben. For although we also use 
the words rwAe, rvhig^ and stille^ stilly promis- 
cuously; yet that a similar diflFerence exists 
between them is made evident by those for- 
mulae, which necessarily require the one ra- 
ther than the other. 

Among the former quotations from Homer, 
we gave ^oXs^t/^g/v tjds fid^tc^a/. We must add 
to it mXsfiot rs iidyo^i rs' Iliad, a. 177. £, 891. 
On the former passage Eustathius says, rh 

'itSXsfioi Ti fJ^dy^ai rg, 5) Jx ^a^aXX^Xov hrfkoTrh aW\ ? 
xal Bia^o^d rig S(m raTg Xs^sm, uyz fid^srou fisv ri; 
xai XSyoig, wg xai ri Xoyofia^ta dfiXo? xai avrhg & o 
iroifir^g fitr hXiya fffjffi, fiayitsdafiem s'leUddu (v. 304.) 
xal aXXtag 8k fidyv^ fm^ ahr^ ^ rcDv &vb^(ay (fuvsig^Xi. 
i ds *xoX&fiog' xal liei 'jra^ard^iuv xai fiiOLy^ifjbox) xai^ou 
Xeysra/. ^^ridifiov ds &d6 xai rh icoXifiiZjetv jj^e /nd^fSou* 

And this view of Eustathius is confirmed by 
other writers, and by the Scriptures especially. 
Paul in 2 Tim. ii. 23, commands rdg fiu^d; 
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2[i)r^0's/( Ta^a/rs/V, Sri yswu^i fAoi^ctg, In the same 
way lie exhorts Titus, iii. 9, /lu^Stg Sk ^ijr^tfg/^ 

In 2 Corinth, vii. 5, the a/ ggw^sn (id^ou are not 
bodily calamities, but the actual contentions 
with which the Apostle had to encounter. 
Compare John vi. 52 ; 2 Tim. ii, 24 ; Act vii. 
26, (Exod. ii. J a 0^3.) noXtfiog, on the con- 
trary, and 'jToXsfiiZ^iiv are said of battles and com- 
bats, which take place in the way of actual 
collision. The word is so used, metaphorically, 
certainly in Rev. ii. 16, 'iroXefiritfu fisT avruv iv rf 
^o/M(pai(f rou (prSfiarog f^ou, (comp. v. 12.) But it is 
never applied to verbal disputes. 

So far then they agree, that they denote 
contest, contention, fighting ; but ^^Xg^og and 
^oXsfieTv are restricted to actual collision by 
physical force, /J^dx^ and fj*dyi<^ou apply to any 
contention of mind as well as body, even 
though it come not to blows. In the former 
tlie actual struggle is expressed ; in the latter, 
it is sufficient to have the idea of such conten- 
tion as often leads to blows. For in the word 
fiAyjtfhaa there is not properly and necessarily 
the notion of physical collision, as appears 
from one passage of Homer. (Iliad, a, 298.) 
X^ia^ IJ^iv our/ tyuiyi fiay^r^oofLcu Sivsxa xou^?]^ I 
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strongly suspect that the original notion of 
this word was that of impetus, or force by 
which one rushes on another;" wherein the 
verb has only a middle termination. Hence 
^a%s(T^a/ r/v/ simply rendered, is to be borne 
violently against any one, as Iliad. ^, 329. 
iLOLyjtt and \ibi^ are often joined as in the Iliad, 
a, 177. s, 891. Xenoph. Hier. i. 38. A6a%i| and 
fidyjo^ou have a wide signification. 'frSXifMig and 
mXsfisTy are restricted to the idea of war. 

* The suspicion of Titmann is weU founded ; and this in- 
stance again illustrates the value of etymolc^cal inquiry. 
The original form of ft^x^ is more directly that of actual 
collision, than veXtfiof. It is derived from nOJ*^'*'*^* 
which according to the form of all Hebrew words h^inning 
with ^, drops the first radical, and takes the formative f^ ; 
CD^DD) percutientes J13Q, percutiens. With a slight va- 
riation it occurs in Chftldee ^TXO ®^^ HrTD* pereussit and 
in Arabic ^^ fidit ; and hence fitaxtit^tt, a sword, tnaetarg 

to slay, and dimicare to fi^ht. From the same source, we 
have noeuit in Latin ; and knock, through the Gothic. Un« 
questionably, therefore, the original notion cS fnixn it a blow. 
vXtfAitv has reference rather to the general confusion of an 
extended contest, and is probably derived from 77^, ecnm 
fudit, miscuit. It was very natural for /laxfi, which more 
simply expresses the idea of contest by collision, to be used 
in a fii^irative sense for every kind rf conflict. This is the 
natural course of language. voXt/itTf originally expressed a 
more complex idea, and has been retained by custom in its 
proper meaning. Pbavorinus, however, says : voXtftifu* ijlJ 
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The passage in which these expressions oe- 
;ur, is Philip, ii, 2. nX^j^oDtfare fiov njv %a^(iv, ha 

•V p^ovovvrsg. The word (fu/^vxos occurs but 
jnce in the New Testament. It diflfers from 
<r<>4^%oj, which Paul used in the same epistle, 
> ii. 20. For ho^v^og is animated or moved 
n the same war/ ; (fufj^uxog, to think the same 
'hinff, to be of one mind. They may be tf^A^- 
^X^ who are not /<r^4^o/. For often men think 
;he same thing, who differ materially as to 
mind. The tfu/^/u^o/, are the same with «/ rh aW 
p^vovvreg. But we must inquire into the diffe- 
rence between rh avrh <p^ovi7v and rh iv ^^ow/V. For 
it cannot be credited that the Apostle would 
tiave so rashly introduced a mere tautology. 
Once only he writes rh h (p^ovsTy, and that in this 
passage. Six times he writes rh avrh f ^ovsTV. Now, 
rh avrh ^^ovsTt is to have the same opinion, to 
feel, to wish, to seek the same thing. So in 
Romans xii. 16, rh avrh etg a'Kkfi'Kovg ^^ovovvng' 
Horn. XV. 5, rh avrh f^on7v Iv oXkriKoigr 2 Cor. xiii. 
11, rh avrh ^gwiiTiy el^fjvsvin. And again, in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, c. iii. 16, rf ahrf 
fST0F/i7v xai^y/, rh avrh ^^on7»^ if that is the true 
reading ; and iv. 2, rh avrh (p^ovCv b xv^ttft. We 
need hardly attempt to demonstrate that this 
formula is used by other writers m t\i^ wov^ 
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beiise. But rh h f^ovsTy, is to wish one thing 
only, to agree in seeking one thing only. 
The Apostle wishes the Philippians rh avri f^ 
niTv, i. e. Hot to disagree, but to regard each 
other with the same mutual love, to be unani- 
mous, seeking one thing. For, if each sought 
something different, they could neither be 
tfu/x-vpu;^©/, nor would they have r^y aunJM ayasnfl. 
But the one thing {rh h) which he wished 
them all to mind, he explains in ver. 4, fj^n ^^ 
iuuruv sxa(frog (JXo^oDvrs;, aXkoL xal rdi. trk^uv sxousroi. 
He wishes, therefore, all <iv/i»'4/u;^ouj iJvcu, rh sv (p^ 
vovvTug^ while all minded or sought one thing 
only, the convenience of each other. For, if 
0/ ^dvTsg rd eavruv ^rirouffi, ver. 20, they could 
not be accordant; but if all agreed in one 
thing, that each should expressly seek the 
benefit of the others, they would certainly live 
in concord and in mutual love. 

Briefly, then, rh aM f^ovg/V, is to have the 
same mind ; (fU/Ur-v^up^ov gjyoi, is to think the same 
thing, to be of accordant mind; rh h ^oom/^ 
is not to differ in council and purpose, but to 
seek one and the same object 

In the same clause of the Epistle to the 

Philippians, ver. 1, we read, «/ r/va m'K^Lyyw. xal 

os^rtpiAiy *skri^^cwrl fttOD riiv x^i^^' I^ ^^ were true, 

as is stated in t)ie comEaoiv \^3!\^q>i\^ tA the 
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New Testament, that <fvktiy')(;fa is put meta- 
phorically for mercy, commiseration, Paul 
would have written tautologically. But that 
the word has a wider meaning, and that the 
notion of mercy only attaches to it adventi- 
tiously, will appear from Luke i. 78, cifKayy]^ 

IXgou^ and Coloss. iii. 12, CvT^y^yd oixrt^fiu¥. 

Certainly, as cify^yxya properly signifies the 
more noble vUcera^ the heart, lungs, liver, &c. 
((WrXayp^vor r^ %a^d/a,) whence, sutfcrXay^^vo/ and swtf- 
*s>ja,yyyia^ are terms for fortitude, so are all 
these terms figuratively assumed to express the 
more vehement feelings and passions, which are 
believed to arise more immediately from these 
viscera. Hence cithAyy^a. ^igiuaumv ^^hg o^fjVy 
Aristoph, Ran. v. 868, and ahiq.v (Svkdyxyov So- 
phocL Ajac. v. S>95. And thus, the acvkcvyxyot are 
those who are destitute either of love and bene- 
volence, or of hate and anger, «s X/^o' d»a/fl^ro# 
MTa^ovrsg, xarob rh /j^riSiv Ip^s/v hdo¥ auvakyoyv, — fi^ 
sksovvTsg fLfiSbvOy fMrs ftXovvreg, fiT^S oXcag f^ovrttpvrig 

(Galen, deDogm. Hippocr. et Plat, iii. c. 4. Tom. 
v. Opp. 316. ed Lips, we seiy herzlosy heartless.) 
Luther renders tf'crXay;^va eXsovi, by herzliche 
Barmherziffkeit and ^'Kdyy^a. oUrt^fj^v herzliches 
Erbarmen. 

There is then a diflFerence between a^y^y^m 
and oixng/ioi^ The former denotes some n^W 
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ment aflfection or regard, cro^jj, as of parents 
towards children, which is the most intense af- 
fection, and on which account children are 
called cwXayxya in Philem. v. 12 ; and often 
elsewhere/ The latter properly denotes merey, 
a sense of grief for the distresses of othen. 
These words of Paul should be rendered, there- 
fore, If ye have any true love towards me, 
if any mercy. Luther writes, herzliche Liebe 
und Barmherzigkeit 

Let us now speak of the synonyms, 

Ohni^ttv and o/xn^fiSg denote merely com- 
passion, a sense of unhappiness for the ills of 
others, harmherzig seyn. Barmherzigkeit^ Mitki' 
den ; but sXsog, sXgg/V, denote the desire of reliev- 
ing the miserable. In these latter, then, there 
is something more than in the former, viz : the 
additional notion of beneficence, of aid, which 
he who is s'ksatv is prompt to apply. Pity 
is easily enough called up in the soul, but 
the £Xgoj is less frequently to be met with. 

* This is perhaps assumed too easily. The Apostle uses 
a strong expression indicative of his love to Timothy, bat 
it would not follow from this, that the word which he osei 
means children, or, my child ; Tbeophylaet thus para- 
phrases the passage : Mtra Ayei^ns 3c^ai avrivf fcSkkof }l »h 
etuTOfj aXXa rat Xfjtot ^irXeiy^vecy oSru yit^ tivro9 ayetvH xeu U f^ 
•^^vx? ^*i*^*^^' See Suicer*8 Thesaurus Ecdesiasticos on 
the word. — T. 
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Tie LXX frequently renders TDTT t>y '^^^^f 
at for Drn and ]in it has otxrtj^siK Hence 
[go, i'^^og and iXssTv (iXsfifMiffvvfi) are put, in the 
Few Testament, for those benefits which are 
sstowed on the miserable ; but o/xn^g^ never. 
lie same observation may be made on that 
5ry remarkable passage, Rom. ix. 15, sXg^tfof 

ctv sT^u xai Oixrsi^aoj h otv oinrii^eoy compared 
ith Exod. xxxiii. 19. He who is o iXeZv^ strives 
» relieve the miserable, and does if he is 
)le ; but he who limits himself to his com^Jas- 
on only, he is said, oixn/^i. The Latins ap- 
Mur to express both notions by the words ttiz^- 
ieorsmid misericordia^ unless we are correct in 
istinguishing miseratio and misericordia^ as 
lat the first agrees with oixrt^fi6g and oTxrog^ the 
itter with eXsog, The passage, therefore, may 
B thus rendered, " 1 will succour whom I will 
I succour. I will pity whom I pity.'* Cer- 
linly according to the mind of the Apostle ; 
ft the Hebrew words have rather the sense 
f certain and perpetual favour and Divine aid, 
lan of absolute will in the distribution of bless- 
igs. But they err greatly who think that they 
iduce from these words, that God wills not 

save some. For what follows, &^ o^y ov rov 
Xavrogf oude rov r^s^ovrogy aXXd rov sXeovvrog ^^oD, 
IS certainly not the force, that even though 
ly one desires the favour of God, he caimot 
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attain it, if God has negatived {noluerit) that 
he should attain it For, in the case of one 
who gives a benefit, the accepted benefit must 
be referred to his benignity, not to our deare; 
we receive benefits, therefore, from the mercy 
and clemency of God, not for our own worb 
or deservings. Therefore, it is rightly sak^ 
ou rov ^eXovrog, oudk rov r^i'/ovroi^ aXXa rou iXsovm^ 
^6oD, sell, rh %a^/tf/ta; that is,. the XH'^l'^ * ^'^ 
ferred benefit; cannot be referred to our effort 
or merit, but to the mercy of God, for froa 
thence it comes ; he favours and benefits whom 
he will. It does not follow, then, as some would 
have it, that even he who wishes cannot obtain, 
because God forbids the success of his prayer; 
but rather, what is most true, that labour as 
we may, it is by the grace of God we obtain 
the promise, and not by our own merit It 
comes from God ; he gives to the unworthy; 
some rejoice in it, some receive it not These 
fail of the promise, because they seek it not in 
the right way ; /flJaijX biumm vo/mv dixouoifdvrii, tk 
vSfiov dtxatoffuvTig ovx s^^acrs, 5r/ ovx ix ^/Vrsa;;, dXX' if 
g^ i^uv vo/Aou, ver. 31 ; those obz ^Xcjj/zrgyo/, aXX* ikh 
fl^svrsgj firi diuiXovTsg dixouoffuvriv, xaraXafi^dvovin iixoh 
(KfuvflVf dixatod'jvTiv 8e rtiv ex 'jrhrsuf. Has then God 
SO had mercy (iXsgr) that those whom he willed 
not to save, ought to perish notwithstanding 
6toi%(ii6i rr^v dixouotfuvY^v. Cettaia it is, they do not 
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ibtain what they wish', because 5?>.ov fuv 3goD 
^ou<r/v, aXX' oh xar s'lriyvutftv. Had they sought 
he true Sixaio<fvvyi, they would have obtained it, 
ret, at the same time, ov rov r^s^ovrog, dXXa rov 
Kimjvrog, the gift would have been of God. I 
lave often wondered, therefore, that those who 
leld the notion of an absolute decree, have 
lad recourse to these words for the support of 
iheir opinion. Certainly they have so under- 
stood the passage. It matters little, therefore, 
rhether we seek or disregard the favour of 
Bod, if God only regard us ; for however any 
)ne may strive and seek to attain salvation, 
^et he cannot attain it unless God has willed 
it. This is assuredly true, if God has nega- 
tived it ; but this idea is repugnant to right 
reason and true religion ; nor is it in the pas- 
sage in question.** Certainly it becomes every 

^ All this is very accurately and judiciously stated. But 
the author is fighting with a man of straw. Which of the 
CalTinisiic divines asserts, that man seeks to be made holy, 
ind that a holy Ood has put a negative on his desire ? The 
great body of those divines who are advocates for the sore* 
leignty of God's grace, which man^s natural heart impugns, 
and who wear the epithet, Calvin istic, as an opprobrious 
brand, go no further than the statement of Titmanu ; and 
take the same view which he does, of the passage in ques- 
tion. There have been rash assei*tions on the subject of a 
decree of reprobation, but they were ever confined to a few. 
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Leg. p. 217) ro\(ti]^aro/ xoJ ou&dlitti,) Bat in 
this passage rokiinrcd al^hu^ are not the rash, ^ 
who seek only to please themselves, but the* 
petulant and cruel, who care for no one ; and 
certainly a bishop should not be au^a^^ bu^ 
mild and tf^E/tvo;. 

So far are similar, that they prefer to live 
with others in enmity and strife, rather than in \ 
friendship and peace. But as the ffw^xn and -' 
the (fvovdii differ, the one being made by those !^ 
between whom there had been no previous l 
enmity, the other being the covenanted termi- ) 
nation of war, at least for a time, so the se- | 
veral adjectives will have a distinct meaning ! 
also. The aeruv^gro/ are not, as is commonly 
stated, those who break a confederacy, but are 
rather those who will not come into a confe- 
deracy, nor be easily led to adopt pacific mea- 
sures, unvertrdglich. The a<r^ov5o/ are they who 
will not make peace, but prefer interminable 
war, unversohnlich. The dtshv^iroi do nothing 
to preserve peace ; the ag'^rovboi do nothing to 
restore peace, abiaXKa^ror aa^ovhtf 'irCkifioQ is im- 
placable war. But Demosthenes says a^t^v^ 
TUiraTov rh ty\oy^ because they were dvofUTjyyoi 
and ufS'jfKpmg as Harpocrutes explains the ex- 
pression. 
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Hngdom of Messiah, ver. 24. Rightly, there- 
fore, is it rendered by Schott, " divine gifts do 
not depend on hiin who seeks," &c., for ihau 
n96^ is to have cause in any thing, u e. to be 
«o conjoined with any thing, as that it is the 
cause of being or doing any thing. And 
hence, it is to owe one's origin to any one, to 
depend on any one, to be in the power of any 
one. Xenoph. Memor. i. 1 . 9, roug Se ^dvra rng ooh 
^^a^tvrii yvojfifig eJvou oiofAsvoug, doufiovt^v s(pri, (Mark 
xii. 23, rmg auruv effrou r} yuvn.) Whether, there- 
fore, it be rendered, " It is not in the power," 
or, ** it does not depend on," yet it means no 
more than that the efficient cause is the mercy 
of God. Lastly, we must be careful not to 
attach to the particle av, y. 15, the notion of 
uncertainty as to the will or determination, 
which there is no reason to suppose, that some 
persons have done. For the words ov h iXsu do 
not signify, quemcunque voluero^ whosoever I 
may wish, as if it were uncertain whether he 
wished or not ; but, si quern volo, he whom I 
wish. So that the true sense of the passage is, 
if I have pity on any one, I will have pity on 
him; and therefore it is not uncertain whether 
he wills to pity, but it is most certain ; for 
that he had willed to be graciously presenc 
with Moses, he had previously promised. So 
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in Xenoph. Polit ii. 6, i&v ri croX/^ diMn o/xodc^jctijM- 

i, e, those seeking the privileges of the citjr» 
who may appear worthy. Thucyd. vL 14» 
h av for s7 r/r and vi. 16, and ii. 44. DemostL 
c. Neaer. 1386, 17. 

In Rom. c. i. v. 30, 31. Paul enumerated 

together, •vJ^/^u^/tfrAj, xarakdXoug* vjS^ioroLgf i»«^jjpfli" 
voug, dXa^^fivag* dffuv^srovgy d(f'}r6vdo\jg* daro^wg^ dfh 
XsrifLovag, On each of which terms I will speak 
briefly. 

Yi^v^Kfrou and xraXdXoi so far agree, that they 
both mean, a calumniator. They differ how- 
ever; for the -vj/z^u^/ffr^j, is he who spreads ca- 
lumny secretly and whispers it in the ear,** 
xaraXdXog is he who slanders openly. So they 
are distinguished in 2 Cor. xii. 20, on whieh 
place Suidas says, -^t^v^Kfju^g* rj ruv ^a^waiy xax»- 
Xoy/flt, 'jra^d rf dvotfrSktff Kuster prefers d^oyrmu 
But it makes little difference. The slander 

^ From ^J^'O latuii, occuliavUf and from the same sooice 
the Latin susurrus ; another instance of the Hebrew hard 
sound of /) being altered in two languages, into an « in the 
one, and an aspirated /, B; in the other, y. B. — The same 
word, with the formative jj^, H^U^DDj *■ *^® original d 
fitvgm^tav, mpsterium^ mystery. — T. 
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iduces those who are present, sh rh ovg, the ab- 
at publicly and a^s^/;. Theodoret says in loe. 
bu^t<tr&g Xsysi roug ^r^hg rh oug diaXsyojui^svoug Kai era- 
rag rtv^tg xaxtltg dyo^ivovrag* and on Romans i. 30, 
raX(i\oi, 0/ dta^oXaTg xar^ ruv d^ovruv ddsSjg 
^fMm, The notion of accusation, d/a^dTO^iVy 

common to both. But in James iv. 11, 
uraXakuv dd6X(poijf xaraXaXsT vofioxt^ some think 
at xoLraXoLkiiv vofiov means, to act contrary to 
e law. This is an error, for though we grant 
&t sometimes, though rarely, the same word 
ly be put successively in two different senses ; 
t care must be taken, lest in searching for a 
»aning in the writings of the Apostles, we 
ovld conclude that this has been done con- 
xy to the usage of the word, and that thus 
i introduce uncertainty into the interpreta- 
n. Evidently here xaraXaXs/v vhfiou is to slan- 
r the law itself. He who slanders his bro- 
iT is as if he slandered the law. The Apos- 

adds also, o rhv dBs>jphv x^huv, rhv v6jmv x^ivsu 
le law forbids to do either. 

aXat^onf b<jri^7i(pavof (y^^KSrai), 
xxZSvii and \i'x^r\(payoi occur together also in 2 
m. iii. 3. They agree so far that both are 
)ressive of one who arrogates to himself 
re than he ought. But aXa^ovs/a is more in 
lech, it is ostentation ; v<rs^7i^av!a 5s pride 

K 
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not altogether contrary to the truth that James 
may be teaching here in accordance with the 
forms and practices of the other Apostles, and 
with former custom ; and partly from the an- 
willingness to introduce a doubtful interpreta- 
tion ; for the passage, even in their own way, 
is of no avail to the Romanists. James advises 
the application of anointing, together with 
prayer, for the healing of the sick ; they never 
administer extreme unction but when no hope 
of recovery remains ; and they never apply it 
with the view to recovery, but merely as a 
means of smoothing the path to heaven for the 
dying, as appears in the Catechismus Roman us/ 

'' The Catechism of the Council of Trent, used by the 
authority of Pope Pius V. It has been recently translat(>d 
into £nglish by Professor Donovan of Maynooth, and the 
Latin copies are exceedingly scarce. A Protestant contro- 
Versialist, however, must never confide in the Knglish ver- 
sion without comparing it with the Latin, as Mr. Donovau's 
text is in many instances softened, according to the present 
policy of the Romanists, to meet the spirit of these ti(ne«. 
The Latin only has the authority of the church ; and Ai r. 
Donovan*s version will at any convenient season be thrown 
overboard. The whole tenor, however, of the teaching <tf 
the Roman Catechism, is completely at variance with the 
passage of James on which they profess to found their 
superstitious ceremony. Practically, their superstitious 
ceremony has no application whatever to the recovery 
of the sick. It is only regarded as a preliminary to death. 
It it called in the Catechi^m ** the sacrament of dying 
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of diings th&t are &lse, but ^g^n^dtAm to boast 
conceitedly of things in themselves true. 

The hfigtwui differ from both the former. 
Tliese are the insolent, who, from pride, not 
only treat others with contempt, but with con- 
tumely and injury. The u%tfr^f cares for no 
man, but thinks himself at liberty to act to- 
"wards any one as he pleases ; who put forth 
tiieir pride in iojurious actions. Vid. Eustath. 
ad Odyss. a, p. 51. and Wettsten. ad N. T. 
n. p. 38. The three words, therefore, differ 
In degree. In &Kat^w^(f there is no contempt, 
but only silly ostentation. In wre^<puwcf, there 
is contempt of others and contumely. In ififii 
tSttere is contempt with injury. Xenophon 
contrasts ^pmi with v^^Kfrai. Cyrop. iii. 1. 
12. A^es. 10. 2, and the It^^pdm are contrast- 
ed with twriivoi in James iv. 6. I Pet v. 5. 

To these words we may add a fourth, ai^a^t, 
which occurs in Titus i. 7 ; 2 Pet. ii. 10. It 
signifies that viciousness of life which arises 
out of a self-satisfaction, that can*approve of 
nothing but the doings of self. It designates 
him who does not accommodate himself to 
others ; and is consequently unaccommodating 
and morose. Aristotle calls him duoxoXo;. It 
is therefore often united with tfxXjj^^and^jflwnl;; 
as in Pet ii. 10, with roX/tijr^^. (Eunap. de 
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Leg. p. 217) roT^fi^aroi xoJ owSadfig.) Bat in 
this passage rokfinrai au^dusj are not the rash, 
who seek only to please themselves, but the 
petulant and cruel, who care for no one ; and 
certainly a bishop should not be aif^alinCf but 
mild and (fsfAvog. 

So iar are similar, that they prefer to lire 
with others in enmity and strife, rather than in 
friendship and peace. But as the trvv^xfi and 
the (Tiroydii differ, the one being made by those 
between whom there, had been no previous 
enmity, the other being the covenanted termi- 
nation of war, at least for a time, so the se- 
veral adjectives will have a distinct meaning 
also. The davv^sros are not, as is commonly 
stated, those who break a confederacy, but are 
rather those who will not come into a confe- 
deracy, nor be easily led to adopt pacific mea- 
sures, unvertrdglich. The a^irovhoi are they who 
will not make peace, but prefer interminable 
war, unversohnlich. The dabv^iroi do nothing 
to preserve peace ; the agmvbot do nothing to 
restore peace, ddtdXXocxror aa^ovhi ^oXs^o^ is im- 
placable war. But Demosthenes says deuv^ 
rutrarov rhv c;^Xov, because they were dvofuShyH 
and d(f'jfi<povog as Harpocrates explains the ex- 
pression. 
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The difference between &<ft(t^of dnXsfi/tiovig 
may be readily traced from what has been al- 
ready said on the word iXsog. 

■ The two former words occur together in 2 
Pet. iii. 16, a 0/ dfM^iTg xai dtfr^Pixroi et^sl3\cS<6v 
tig rijv tdixv ediruv diruXstav, We may admit at 
once, that, if used in their proper sense, they 
are not synonymous. But as, in this passage, 
the d<rr^§ixrot may be those who are not yet suf- 
ficiently established in religious knowledge, 
they may properly be compared with the 
d/jbo^eTg, The dfjM%7i are those who have not 
[earned that which they might and ought to 
have learned, who have not had proper instruc- 
tion and discipline. Xenoph. Mem. iv. 1. 4, 
7Feu!kv^vrag xai fJt^Svrag — diroudsvrovg xai dfJM^itg. 
They are therefore the untutored; but the 
darri^ixrw are they who have learned, but have 
not been adequately taught and confirmed, 
who yet need definite religious knowledge. 
It were scarcely necessary to notice this, but 
that interpreters have endeavoured to attach 
to the word dfio^gy the idea of perversity and 
impiety, with the view probably to justify the 
further affirmation of Peter, tliat they pervert 
the difficult passages of Paul's writings to their 
destruction. But what then should we say of 
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the a^rnfotr^ unless we8iq>po6e that these also 
hear the bbme of their owa iofiiiBity ? For 
the flcTwXf/a is not the penalty <tf crimen bottht 
evil vhieh arises qpontaoeoitsly from igno* 
ranee, althoi^h that i^noranee be blameless. 
They render «/mi^^ indeed ; but they coaM 
not easily justify this renderii^, vawiUing ts 
be taught^ The case is different^ if it is ssid 
CMM(^(, 8. dfika^ian^ ft^ ru But there is BO 
need of this^ For they who are se uataught 
and unstable, do pervert the h^^mgrn of Faul to 
their own hurt. They ought already to be 

But in 1 Corinth, jx. 90, &i^nH nai ^f^ti^r^ 
are used together ; and they are rendered by 
Luther, Schtoache und Kranke. If we give heed 
to the old grammarians, ^utfToJ and vMumt 
differ ; and, on the contrary, a^suMk and &^timi 
appear to be identical in meaning, if we con* 
sider their composition. Yet they differ; for 
they are ^SsviT; who have not strength^ infira^ 
imbecile; they are &^*t^roi the strength of 
whose powers has £edled, languid, sick. Cicero 
de elar. or. 180. infirma atque etiam oegra vafe* 
iudinefmt So in Xenoph. ApoL 30, ^ifgtt^r*^ 
fiv'^X!^* is he who is sick in spirit; but ia 
AgesiL 9. 6, a^tvucT-^l^ni is weakness of mind, 
an aocoont of which he avoids effort, as • m 
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hAsm^rdnm ^i||£i»v j3/ty ^/GM^iMf. He is itAivng 

who has naturally no stareii^^. He is af^oit^rH 
iriM haslost his strengdi by disease. Xeneph. 
Memar. ii» 6. IS, W fi»0u A^imer^ir^ np ^AfJM/nm 
ItL Oeetmam. 4» S^ nSv emfibdronf ^Kinofumv xai ai 
4«K9i^ flijJMtfroriffti yfyntrou. Although it must 
be at the same time admitted that both are pre- 
dicated of the sick, both in the New Testa- 
ment and other writings. Many suppose that 
the notion of sickness is intended by the word 
tifikvm in James v. 15, xai 4 ivx,'^ rii§ ftitnut 
\y^%t tw x64kmrot, ; especially because the word 
i&Mm occurs in verse 14. And, therefore^ 
the papists bring forward this passage to prove 
bhe sacrament of extreme unction. But 
dthough we should concede that if^na may 
nean to be sick, (vid. Wetsten, ad N. T. iL 
>• 680,) yet it may be doubted whether, in 
bis instance, it does not mean distress of 
nind. Such is evidently its meaning in Heb. 
%jL d, 7mi Abfl) tdfM^ ratg 4^^ ^*9 and ApocaL 
iL 7. Xfxo^ttx^ dXX* oh xixfifixag. For xafinn pro- 
perly is to be labouring or distressed with any 
thing ; xd/ivuv is he whose strength gives way 
in consequence of excessive labour; whence 
xdfMUfng and Xix/i^x6ng (but not xofivofng) are the 
dead, whose labours are ended. I do not press 
this conjecture, however, partly becalse it is 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A WANT of minute attention to the force of 
synonymous terms is not only a great impedi- 
ment to those who are seriously engag;ed in 
the interpretation of the New Testament; but 
also in a point of still greater magnitude gives 
rise to many doubts, which, although they may 
wear to the unlearned the semblance of import- 
ance, will yet be smiled at by men of philolo- 
gical attainment, who, as possessed of exten- 
sive erudition, well aware of the usage of 
words, and wont to proceed themselves with 
the greatest caution, consider that theologians, 
in interpreting Greek writings, often confound 
rashly all words and forms, and conceive that 
our lexicons are sadly wanting in sound prin- 
ciples. For some persons, when they find* 
words, or forms of speech, in any book of the 
New Testament, which are rarely or never 
met with in the others, make use of them as a 
test in a still higher matter, and deny that the 
books in which such words are found can be 
written by the same author as those are in 
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KMSsible to give a good reason why X^^ins is 
d in some places and thrtHf in others. For when 
ler word is added to other words, as i^ ^he^ 
yyyZ,w Xf/tpr^, &c. it may be observed that 
fU¥ is generally used, if in the word to which 
is added, the notion of tpeakhig already ez- 
s; but that if this is to be given as an ad- 
tional notion, then i/ff^ is used, Luke xzi. 
8, wnjjwrijd'av >iyowTB;. (xxii. 64.) v. 12. iUi^ 
iHy Xfl^wv. V. 21. fj^^avro diakoyt^t<^tu }Jtyo9T%g, y, 

0. iyfyy^fl^ov XiyoiTftf. Contra. Luke xxii. 17, 

^ofMvog JfTi. V. 18. {•NJ/arw d^w, y, 20. iddtf Jvi. 

Lod if it is found to be otherwise in some in- 
fcances, it must be remembered that the sacred 
rriters did not in all places observe the rules 
f elegant composition. Yet frequently when 
h/M appears to have been put for u^n!\f it has 
lot the meaning of speaking, but of thinking, 
eeling, commanding. So Mark. v. 28, i-^i^ro 
vD ifjMri<n/ oeiiroD* fXsys y6^, with the parallel passage 
n Matth. ix. 21, gXf/s ya§ hkavrfj. Matth. ix. 
23, 24, sX^wv — ]8(av — fXs/fv amijs' a»«;^«gf?H. 
rhere appears to be an opposition to this rule 
In the frequent form, a^ox^/^'g — tkt. But that 
^x^hi<^ou isjjgher to be referred to the mind 
than to th^^^^Qjjg^ ig evident from the 
'®* r ^ k occurs, where no interro- 
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from XoXdtf, which gimply implies ilie use of 
the human yoice and <^ words. Aiid 4dAen 
they are so made use of by the most elegant 
writers that they scarcely appear to diiler^ 
Tet they differ in the same degree as oar 
redm and mgen. For >jiyw has reference to 
the sentiment and the connexion of words; 
limh relates only to the words which any one 
has successively spoken. Thisdifierence may 
be learned from those passages in which the 
two words occur in juxtaposition. Xenoph. 
Oecon. iv. 23, imI h Aixravd^^, • shnS^ ri X^/^ 
Iparae/. Cyrop. i. 4. 12, o/ ^retTde; iT^y* twngi^ >Jeyui 
fh ^fiyfJM. Cyrop. V. ] . 10, x<£XX/dtw, 1^ Xiyw^ 
• • • • r6n iMV b^ raZr uvCvTig dsiXi^fidUK Cyrop. 
vi. 4. 19, s/ /Mv rig tivH^f n /8o6Xsroei, >J^drkh Lu* 
cian. Hermot. 8. i. p. 747. Mnidtt/i^ A>X §ht 
i, ri xal >ayug. For in Xsyf/v the notion inheres 
of collecting (colligendi) words in a sentence or 
oration, whence, X^/o^, "KaytniUiy &c. btaksyt^at ; 
but in iiinhf the words only are considered 
which any one utters successively. Hence we 
may say, ^imh X6yov, and x^ot of the oration it- 
self; but never >jsyfif XAyov, or J?^. In the 
same way Xfyg/v and ei^T^ are used in the New 
Testament, Luke xxi. 3, f^fl'sv Akr^Stg Xiyfti. xxi. 
5, tivSjv Xiyovruv veoi tov /i^D — thru xxil. 34, i Sk 
gk-g" >,syu (foi, and elsewhere ; and I suspect that it 
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is possible to give a good reason why Xi^m^ is 
usedin some places and f/ffv^ in others. For when 
either word is added to other words, as ii^ *h^ 
iy4yyy^&9 Xc/Mrt^ &c. it may be observed that 
Xc/c/y is generally used, if in the word to which 
it is added, the notion of gpeakvig already ex- 
ists ; but that if this is to be given as an ad- 
ditional notion, then i/ff^ is used, Luke xxi. 
7, 8. wnjjwnftfoH' XiyowTB^ (xxii. 64.) v. 12. hUt^ 
mtrh Xf/Mv. V* 21. if^vfo diakoyt^t<^tu Xf^om^ T, 
80. ^fyy^fl^w Xiy4iTftf. Contra. Luke xxii. 17, 
U^dfuvog il^i. v. 13. i-^ru thiat. v. 20. i^f thru 

And if it is found to be otherwise in some in- 
stances, it must be remembered that the sacred 
writers did not in all places observe the rules 
of elegant composition. Yet frequently when 
x^/f/y appears to have been put for t/ctfi^ it has 
not the meaning of speaking, but of thinking, 
feeling, commanding. So Mark. v. 28, i-^n 
fxSj t/uariw ayrou* fXsys y6^. with the parallel passage 
in Matth. ix. 21, V^y% y&^ hhavrfj. Matth. ix. 
23| 24, sX^wv — tdfav — fXs/fv amS^ wfaxfit^^^ 
There appears to be an opposition to this rule 
in the frequent form, dl^ox|/^/( — tlm. But that 
d^nx^hti^at is rather to be referred to the mind 
tlian to the actual words, is evident from the 
passages in which it occurs, where no interro- 
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^tion precedes, which is often the case ia thtf 
New Testament So Luke xxiL 50, 51. And 
in Luke v, 31, our Lord answered the Pha- 
risees not in his own name, but in the name, 
i, e. on tlie behalf of his Apostles. 

The word toeTv only remains to be noticed. 
But this appears so far to diifer from both s/«/{» 
and Xsyg/j/, that it should neither be considered 
as relating to the words only of the speaker, 
nor to the speech only, but to the mind and 
will of the speaker. It has almost always the 
notion of denouncing, affirming, objecting, or 
commanding ; or some other thing which in- 
volves the mind and will of the speaker. It 
is, in fact, to enunciate or give forth the 
thought. Examples occur in the Lexicons to 
the New Testament. But* let students be care- 
ful not to admit the idea that s^sTV means some- 
times, to interrogate. It may be used of him 
who utters his own mind, while he seeks to 
know the mind of another, as in the passages 
usually adduced, but simply and properly (per 
se) it cannot mean, to interrogate. In the 
same way as Xgyg/v may be, to deny, because it 
often occurs that 6 Xlywv, denies, or as g/V«/v may 
be to reproach, if it is followed by reproaches. 
In fine, XaXg?^ is to speak or talk, i. e, to use 
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8 possible to give a good reason 'why Xij^m^ is 
ised in some places and ti'inSy in others. For when 
either word is added to other words, as t^ iT^rs 
^yiyytf^w yJk'ym^ &c. it may be observed that 
^6/y is generally used, if in the word to which 
it is added, the notion of speaking already ex- 
ists ; bttt that if this is to be given as an ad- 
ditional notion, then ^knhf is used, Luke xxu 
7, 8. mj^wnytfoi' Xiyom;. (xxii. 64.) v. 12. hUn^ 
wbrhv >jByw. v. 21. ti^^'avrc 6iakvy(^nfycu Xlyorrf^ v. 

80. 9yfy7^t,ov hiy$yrH* Contra. Luke xxii. 17, 
^d/Mvog tlvt. V. Id. ij'^roi t!w(aK v. 20. iditv ihn* 
And if it is found to be otherwise in some in- 
stances, it must be remembered that the sacred 
writers did not in all places observe the rules 
of elegsmt composition. Yet frequently when 
X^/fif appears to have been put for ts^nS^ it has 
not the meaning of q)eaking, but cf thinking, 
feeling, commanding. So Mark. v. 26, q>|^ft) 
rw ifiMTiw aurotf* ?X«yg yd^. with the parallel passage 
in Matth. ix. 21, sXc/s y&^ Jviauif. Matth. ix. 

23| 24, iX^((3v — idiat — fXs/fv c^tnSir oofaxfitft^ru 
There appears to be an opposition to this rule 
in the frequent form, amx^^tg — sJ^n, But that 
d^x^hn^as is rather to be referred to the mind 
than to the actual words, is evident from the 
passages in which it occurs, where no interro- 
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^tion precedes, which is often the case in thi 
New Testament So Luke xxiL 50, 51. And 
in Luke v. 31, our Lord answered the Pha- 
risees not in his own name, but in the name, 
i, e. on tlie behalf of his Apostles. 

The word toiiy only remains to be noticed. 
But this appears so far to diifer from both iifi^ 
and Xe/s/)/, that it should neither be considered 
as relating to the words only of the speaker, 
nor to the speech only, but to the mind and 
will of the speaker. It has almost always the 
notion of denouncing, affirming, objecting, or 
commanding ; or some other thing which in- 
volves the mind and will of the speaker. It 
is, in fact, to enunciate or give forth the 
thought. Examples occur in the Lexicons to 
the New Testament. But* let students be care- 
ful not to admit the idea that £^s7i/ means some- 
times, to interrogate. It may be used of him 
who utters his own mind, while he seeks to 
know the mind of another, as in the passages 
usually adduced, but simply and properly (per 
sfi) it cannot mean, to interrogate. In the 
same way as Xgyg/v may be, to deny, because it 
often occurs that 6 "hkymy denies, or as s/VsTv may 
be to reproach, if it is followed by reproaches. 
In fine, XaXg?^ is to speak or talk, i. e. to us« 
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may be shown readily, that later writers have 
made the same distinction. A few examples will 
suffice. Lucian. Icaromien.ii. p. 776. Luna, says: 
x^v ma 7dai avruv iMty^ihovra ri xXl^rovra 9) c^XXo r/ 
TftiKfASnTa wxr6pv(ararov, tv^ug hieKfjraffafjAvr^ ro vsfog, 
mxaX»4^fji'. Here if wf 0; meant a cloud, he 
could not have written rh v€(pog ; it must have 
been without the article, that it might be indicat- 
ed that the moon involved herself in some cloud. 
All will feel that he could not have written 
i npekfi. Nor, elsewhere, is the article added to 
this word in the singular, unless a certain par-r 
ticular cloud is intended, as 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. But 
rh 9tfos may be put absolutely, because it de- 
notes an indefinite, and indistinct mass. In 
that delightful passage, therefore, of Euripides, 
(Phoen. V. 166.) which Schiller had probably 
in his mind, 'Avsfiufxsos sT^s d^Sfiov vefiXag leo^h 
i^aifv0oufju hi al^\gog v^hg e/nhv ofioyeviro^Oy the article 
is wanting. But there is no need vipog fia^^uv 
sfi^wfi^a; let us return from this digression. 

The Apostle could not write vspsXriv fia^^wt^ 
he ought to say ii(pog. For the Greeks, when 
they would express a great assembled multi- 
tude, which can scarcely be numbered, always 
write w^off, never v€<pe\ri. Homer. Iliad. 3, 274. 
-^9 183, fs^og myjav. Iliad, f, 243, vepo; flroXs/xou. 
ib. V. 755. "^d^cav vifog ^s noKotm ; also vs^o; i^vfwi^ 
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Aristopfa. Avib. V. 296, npog ar^m^w ib. r, 579. 
and many other instances. Eut in this sense 
never, as far as I know, is n^iXn found ; neither 
is it ever used in the New Testament for a 
multitude. Therefore, since the Apostle could 
not use another word, it is vain to adduce tbis 
passage in proof of a difference of style. For 
if we should concede, that he might have writ- 
ten fflrX^^off /iM^^uvf yet the word vepog which he 
has used, in this sense cannot be compared 
with vspXfi ; neither is it necessary to suppose 
that this form is borrowed from the LXX, 
when it occurs among all writers, and that 
most frequently rare words and elegant forms 
of speech are found in those writers whose 
style is the least artificial ; which forms, if they 
are found in any other writer whom he might 
have had before him, would still not give 
ground to suspect imitation ; or to conjecture 
a common national origin of both writers ; un- 
less it were manifest also, that such words and 
forms were entertained by both, in some pe- 
culiar sense unknown to writers in general. 
Therefore, also, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we must, in the first place, inquire, whether 
those forms of speech which, in the other books 
of the New Testament, are never or rarely found, 
and certainly not in the Epistles of Paul, are 
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used in a peculiar sense and manner foreign to 
other writers, which only occurs in cases where 
the quotation is made from the Septuagint 

But it bears still more closely on this point, 
that some think they have observed certain 
words, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, for 
which Paul, in a similar case, would have used 
different words ; although, if we accurately exr 
amine the whole matter, it will appear that 
they are synonyms of the very same thing, but, 
which is of the nature and essence of syno- 
nyms, presented under a different aspect and 
mode of thought. 

Both these words occur often in the New Testa- 
ment Paul uses them in Galat iii. 9, in 
^speaking of the law, dtara/ysig Hi ayysXuy. Of 
this solemn interdict, Exod. xix. 12, 13, he 
thus speaks in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
xiL 20, ovx. ifi^ov rh 6ia<tteXk6fji,6ifov, Some there- 
fore say diardcffsiv has the same meaning as 
^ftifrsXXf (jSo/, but that Paul never uses the latter 
word; for that, in a similar case, he writes ^/arot- 
7f/;, and that, therefore, had Paul been the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews he would 
have written in this instance as in others, rb 
itara^v. All, however, will surely see it rash 
to assume that ^aratf^wv and Hia<fr6>M<fyai have 
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• 

the same meaning; and that if Paul had been 
speaking of this particular interdict he wouM 
have said fi ^rwyih because elsewhere he had 
written o fi/iAQ htaray^i. But, before we show 
how these words differ, let us inquire of these 
persons whether they think Paul could haye 
written • ^f^f^ dta&rOOJfitfog. Surely they wiU 
agree that he could not. For thoij^h the 
two words agree in this, that each word has 
the force of, disposing, yet they differ, inasr 
much as they signify a different mode of the 
same power. 

AiaraufiKiv is SO to dispose matters that eack 
is in its own place, or to put in order, to ar- 
range ; iiatfrsXXftf^oM properly is so to separate, 
that nothing should be in a wrong place or 
mode. Hence dtardganv is used for any ordi- 
nance or prescribed arrangement ; dia<fri>Xs^(u 
frequently denotes separation, interdict ^ 
rdctftfs/y is to dispose, to constitute ; liut&nkKut to 
arrange in different parts, and, in the middle 
voice, 5/amXXitf^a/ to interdict. Nor is it ca- 
sually used in this sense in the middle voice. 
See Matth. xvi. 20, ^eaniXaro roTg fMx^roui tta 
/inM g/flrwtf/v. Mark v. 43. (Luke viii. 56, iro^ny' 
y%t>3 fiTibsyi i/'iruv) ; vii. 36 ; ix. 9. In these pas- 
sages there is the notion of warning against an 
act, t. e. interdicting. (One passage occurs* 
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Acts XV. 24, where it appears to denote a man- 
date simply, as in Diodorus Siculus, xi. 38.) 
Hence, therefore, rh d/ottfrsXX^gvov, in this place, 
18 an interdict ; which was the fact But a very 
different meaning exists in the passage d i^a^ 
iioraysig di* dvyytXor viz. that the law is consti- 
tuted and disposed by the ministry of angels. ' 
This is evident, if we look at the origin of the 
words. rd<f^et¥ is properly to place in a certain 
juxtaposition or series ; <fri70\Mv is, not to send, 
according to the lexicons, but, to put in a place, 
or to deposit in a place, whence arise the no- 
tions of preparing^ arranging, &c. It is not si- 
milar to the German stellen. Hence tfrlXXsd^ 
wfo rmg is to avoid a thing, as it were, to put 
oneself in another place, as 2 Thess. iii. 6, 
tfTiXXstf^a/ liii&g with imvrhg adikfod oLrdxrug ^n^oir 

roDvrog. The glossaries give it correctly in he. 

4/rsKks^aif afigrou^ai^ ava^u^iTif. See also 2 Cor* 
yiiL 20, <fnX>JfA8vot roDro, /Afi rig bftMg (MifAti^tnu, 
Erasmus is correct as to the sense, when he 



• See a valaable paragraph on the word lf«r«^, in M- 
eerli fiodesiastical Thesaurus, a work of ahnott indiipeiiia- 
ble importance to theological students. It is a mine of eru- 
dite and apt quotation, from which many have drawn the 
means of their pretensions to learning, without having the 
candour to admit their obligation to the lord of the loiL— 
T. 
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-nys that the'idea is taken from the &ct of 
wdlors avoiding a rock ; but it is, at the same 
:dme, an error in the scholiasts to say, that 
«rsXXM^oi properly relates to a voyage or a 
naval expedition. In the same way, Polybiiu 
^ays, viii. 17, ob htw^m- xa^Skoo njv ix t^^ mmh 
^iias xotra^ai^v mXXstf^, t. e* to remove or re- 
ject Therefore, as drntrnXkitt is to send away, 
to dismiss, dwMrsXXs/y to repress or put dowD, 
xoramXXfiv to suppress, ^iMfriXknv to contract or 
to arrai^e orconfine in one place, so dmeniKkw 
is to allocate in different parts or places, to se- 
parate ; and therefore itoufrBKkg^ou is spoken 4tf 
an interdict, because he who interdicts from 
any thing is considered to do the same thing 
as if he actually separated him whom he inter- 
dicted, from that which he has interdicted. 
And this explains the use of the middle voice; 
for it often occurs that middle verbs, while die 
proper relative notion is preserved, are. at die 
"^ame time referred to an object In this pas- 
sage, therefore, rh dtaitrsXKSfiem means an inter- 
dict; neither could the author of the Epistle, 
be he whom he may, have written dianraypitv). 
I will add another instance which is wont to 
'Tje adduced from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

They say that in Hebrews vi. 17, 18, &fiird^tm 
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ever the same, and changes not with other 
things, then he uses a^ra^roK, as Diod. 
Sicul. xiii. 83, reads vofs^wf a/wra^rou;. xvi. 
69, afiira^erov htoKpo^K i. 23, /(Tp^vfav morn xai 
a/Asra^srov ; and other authors. On the contraryi 
when he wishes to say no more than firm, cer- 
tain, fixed, then Paul writes P^cuosy as vi. 19, 
ayxu^av rrjg •v|^;^9( agfa>3i rs xoi $i^av» iii. 6, 
va^n<fia jSg^o/o. ix. 17, dioS^xt) J^/ viXffuc jSi^o, 
&c Nor in the other passage, vii. 24, would he 
have written ^t^aia /c^a;<ruMi» but he ought to have 
written d^a^a/3aro;. He wished to say that the 
priesthood of Christ did not pass from one to 
another priest, for that Christ was a priest for 
ever, s/V rhv aima, and this notion was express- 
ed by the word d'jraod^arog. He might have 
said abidho'xog ; but if he had \i^itten jSgjSofe/a, he 
would have been very wide of what he intend- 
ed ; nay, he would have spoken foolishly, for 
the Levitieal priesthood itself was fis^og but 
not awa^afiarog^ for that may be the one which is 
not the other, as a kingdom may be ^^og 
although it passes successively into other handst 
Bid rh ^avdrcf) xaiki/st^ou avrovg lea^aiMmv. Lastly, 
it is no ground for surprise that these words 
occur only in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; for 
the same things are not treated of in all the 
Epistles. Neither has Paul demonstrated in 
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his Other epistles that the priesthood of Chridt 
18 perpetual, and not to pass to others. Other- 
wise it appears absolutely certain to us, that he 
would have used the word aro^d^aTos. Occu- 
menius, in he. rightly adds, adiado^ovf ariXsvroY^ 
for that which in the same respect remains 
now, is in that respect, without end, MXsurog, 

Several examples of synonyms might be ad- 
duced from the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
by many persons would be accounted expres- 
sions of precisely equal force, and from which 
they would conclude rashly that the author 
bad used peculiar terms in communicating the 
same idea, as v. c» «/C rh dirivexsg, ilg rovg ttiZvag. 
d^8rri<rr§, craXa/onjg' diT/riwroi>, trxid* fiiro^ov Jra/, ds^aff" 
Sot 6\iyo^ih, xotrct^^oviTif* vi^og^ sx nro^viiag ysvvf^iig, 
fi^axji) rsy ir^hg u^av ; and many others which are 
brought forward as a cumulative proof that in 
this Epistle the same ideas are very diiferently 
expressed from what they are in other books 
of the New Testament, and that therefore it is 
not probable that Paul was its author. One 
example may suffice, which properly does not 
belong to our subject, but yet is not very fo- 
reign to that subtil ty of distinction which the 
discussion of synonyms requires. There are 
constructions of the same words, with different 
cases, whence itTesults that although the same 
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thing is intended, yet the mode of thought in 
which it is presented is different. Among 
these we may notice, 

x^Tti^ Tivog and x^rsA r/. 

These expressions are considered to mean 
the same thing ; and even the Lexicons do not 
notice the difference of the force of the two 
constructions. Seeing, therefore, that in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, x^rw is only found 
twice with the genitive, but in the other 
Pauline Epistles always with an accusative, it 
is affirmed that this is idiomatic and peculiar to 
this epistle ; and that Paul in those passages 
would have written x^nn with an accusative. 
They should, however, have inquired first, whe- 
ther x^areTv really has the same meaning with 
either case; and if not, then it is false that 
x^arw rmg is idiomatic in this epistle. For it 
is true, that in this epistle the word is not 
found with an accusative : (It occurs but twice 
altogether^ c. iv. 14, and vi. 18,) but the rea- 
son is, that the Apostle has only used the word 
where he wished to express that, which, to be 
understood by his readers, he must have writ- 
ten x^anTv with a genitive construction. 

Generally speaking, with respect to words, 
which may be construed with an accusative or 
a genitive case, this rule appears to obtain; 
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that if they occur with an accusative, the re- 
lation is between them and the whole thing in 
question ; if with a genitive, the relation is 
only to a part. So far, therefore, a difference 
appears between x^anT^ nvSg and xoarsTy n that 
x^nTir rn6i signifies only to take hold of a thing, 
or to possess it ; but x^re/i^ n to have and to 
hold in his power. For although, xfanjtfoi r/v^ 
is often said of one who has possessed a cer- 
tain thing, and has it now under his power ;'^ 
yet I doubt whether passages occur in which 
x^flBTfJir rt is put simply for to take, to possess, 
as x^Tfu^ rtv6g occurs repeatedly (Luke viii. 54. 
Mark i. 31 ; v. 41 ; ix. 27. Matth. ix. 26,) ex- 
cept^when the additional notion exists also of 
a certain force by which any one desires to 
seize a reluctant person, and bring him under 
controL So Matth. xiv. 3, x^arntfotc rhv'ioidmiv^ 



^ Fiicher, in his Prolusions on the Faults of the existing 
Lezicons for the New Testament, p. 474. in remarking on 
the force of the word u^aMttaZ*' in 1 Cor. ix. 27, that it has 
the same power as uirtreLvruf and tt^mruty says in a note. 
'' In the same way as love (Chariton vi. 3.) is said x^AnT* rSf 
^Mkif, that is, to rule over them. For K^artTv differs from 
fi«f » in this respect, that »i«^» means simply to conquer ; 
but »(«n7» so to conquer that the conquered party is subject- 
ed to, and in the power of the conqueror. Plato Orat. 12. 
Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1,21."— r. 
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idjjtfUv. xviii. 28, x^ar^^S abrhi ivjiy^ xxii. 6. 
x^arriiavr^i roui ^uXov; vfi^^HK xxvi. A, ha ri9 'lif- 
gou¥ x^Tri<ru<fi d6k(fi xaJ oMnxrsmHfiff in which in- 
stances the accusative must be rendered in 
connexion with both verbs, as in Matth xiL 
1 1, x^rfi<fet aurh xaJ iyt^eT. And that this dis- 
tinction obtains among other Greek writers, 
may be shown by examples. So in Sophocles 
Oed. Col. V. 1380. roi ya^ rh ohv ^dxfifiut xai rwg 
coug ^^6¥ovi x^aTovtfi¥f u e. they hold ; but immedi- 
ately afterwards in v. 1385, we find fin^ yii 
ifji^vTJou 6o^i x^arndoLty to bring into subjection. 
So in Aristophanes Avib. v. 419. x^riN &itn^ 
s^^hvf S ^iXotm upXsTv Ix^tv, The Scholiast says, 

<frifi6iu7iov, on rh x^areT^ ffwsra^sv airiarixp. But 
this is made out by the text itself. The sense 
is: By which thou mayest control thine 
enemy, or benefit thy friends. For that the 
idea is, not that of conquering an enemy or 
reducing him to subjection, but rather that of 
having control over him, is made evident by 
the disjunctive conjunction ; for the opposition 
is not to the idea of procuring friends, but to 
that of doing them good. In the same way, it 
occurs in Xenophon. de Exped. Cyri. v. 6. 3, 
xz^oLTa T0\j QO(i\)g u-^/^XA, ot x^aTi7v xari^ovrsg xai ^dw 
iXIyoi ovvixjvr av. In which the notion evidently 
is, not that of occupying, but of holding, ob- 
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taining;, in opposition to the enemy. Nor is 
diis contradicted by a passage in Hist Graeca 
yiL 3. 4) where the words, tyv« obx &¥ duwAwvo^, 

are rendered ^^ since he knew that he could 
not retain the city in his power ;" according to 
a previous assertion, rov /Ah &(rrsug ix^m, I 
doubt, however, whether ^oX/j and &€ru have the 
same meaning here. It is contrary to the 
degant accuracy of Xenophon, that these two 
words should stand in juxtaposition in the same 
passage to express a similar idea. Doubtless 
«^(, in this passage, as is frequently the ease 
in this author, means ^^ the state."^ Euphron, 
therefore, understood, that although he occu- 
pied the city, he could not command the whole 
state, while the prefect Thebanus held the 
citadel, and he wished therefore to persuade 
the Thebans that they should eject the lead- 
ing men who were with him in the tower, and 
then, give up the state to him, (jieaoa^Zmi n}» 
«i^i'.) The word occurs in a similar way in 
Thucyd. vi. 11, xai roxtg jmv, xars^yatfoifASvoiy xotv 

* PhaTDrinuS, says iroXtS) »«J • ravros, »cti el xetrMxevfrig. 
both the place and its inhabitants ; 'and the Lexicon Xeno- 
phonteum gives a number of instances, in which Xenophon 
has used the word expressly in the «6nse of civitas, or the 
state.— 7*. 
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ys xai ffioXX»y Syrcov, ^akiroig &9 &^m dvMei/M^; and: 
at the end of the chapter, XS^ Sk ft^ *t^ rine 
rvx'^i ffiav ivavrim kroi^^ai^ oKK/k rag ^Mio^x^tttiVf • 

From these instances, it is evident tbat» in 
both places in the Epistle to the HebrewB^. 
x^rnaoLt should be written with a genitive, for 
in both cases it denotes, to take, not to- hidd.* 
For in c vL 18, it is said that God interpoaedf 
a certain evidence of his unchangeable will» 
^^ that they might have strong consc^tion, 
who have fled for refuge to lay hold of the 
hope," &c. x^TfiCou rrii iX^ldog, The KtMrafuyS¥ng 
are the wretched who grasp at this hope, as 
suppliants do the altar. (Eurip. Iphig. in 
Aul. V. 911.) Neither should s^i rly ^s^v, be sup- 
plied after xarapuyowg^, for they have fled to 
the hope itself, of which they had not ye( be- 
come possessed. Nor must the word be com- 
pared with d^t^uyeTv in 2 Pet iL 20; but 
xoToupvySvreg must be strictly connected with 
x^arri(fou as an infinitive is often joined with a 
verb, signifying motion or desire, Matth. xi. 
7, 8, 9. K^arfi(fat therefore, in this place, means 
not to retain, but to apprehend, to take hold, 
as in Acts xxvii. 13, U^avra TTJg fr^mui xi- 
x^arriximi << supposing that they had obtained 
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ikeiT purpose." In the other passage the force 
of x^arOf is precisely the same, c. iv. 14, ix^^ 
tsg ouv d^/s^fa fi9yav — xfarStfAtv rni 6/MKoyia;, For 
ifuikoyia here does not denote the religion which 
we profess, but the paction or covenant, that 
idiich is agreed on. For in c. iii. 1, Jesns is 
aid to be AvSctoXoi xai &§X'H^^^ ^^^ ofioXoytag^ t. e, 
/uakjii ^g dut^xfig, not because he is the teach- 
er of religion, but because, as a priest, he pro- 
vides that we should obtain, r^ o^boXo/o^/u^svoy, that 
is, the gprace of God and salvation, concerning 
wldch tlie Apostle is treating. Hence, there- 
fore, x^rn^ou Trig o/jkoT^iag is not to be steadfast 
in the confession of our faith, according to the 
popular interpretation, but rather to act with 
all earnestness, so that we may obtain those 
blessings^ of which our High Priest is the pro- 
curer, im e. xfaT7i<fat TTJg ^^oxsifisvrig eXmdog, 

But if this criticism shall appear to some to 
have in it more of subtilty than truth, this, at 
least, I trust that equitable judges will con- 
cede to me, that when they exercise their own 
ingenuity in some deeper and more difficult 
crisis, they will permit to me, in turn, in the 
explication of words, the same degree of license 
which they claim for themselves. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The right knowledge of pardclea^ ia vHiidi 
the Greek hmguage abounds, is attended wA 
much difficulty; but espedaUy in those which) 
as they serve almost as a common, or at least 
very closely allied, mark of the relation whieb 
they express, are properly accounted syoo- 
nyms. For although the degree in whicb 
they differ is often so subtle, that it seems to 
be not always preserved by men who write 
with less of accuracy and elegance, yet it must 
never be neglected, if we would strictly inves- 
tigate the meaning of the sacred writers. And 
though we know well the great need of cau- 
tion, lest we rashly judge the style of these 
men by the strict rules of elegant writing, or 
attempt to emend their composition by r%id 
grammatical rules; yet such is the force of 
custom in the use of words, that even unlearno 
ed men are compelled to obey it ; and there- 
fore it will always be worth while to consider 
accurately, the peculiar and distinct force of 
each separate particle which they use. As an 
example we will refer to 
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5iw and x"^'^ 
which app^t to differ so little, that it scarcely 
Mitters whi6h is used in a sentence, when the 
idea to be Expressed is the separation or ab- 
sence of one thing from another. For un- 
doubtedly th^y agr^ in this, that they both 
indicate that relation in which the object is 
regarded as seplirate or absent from the sub- 
ject. As' if I iconfmand any one to do some- 
thing i^ yayyMfSpZrt^ 1 Pet iv. 9. I wish all 
murmilrfng^'tO' be absent; or when it is said of 
our Lord that he spoke a5 XH^^ ^m^okns Matt 
xiii. 24; in the same way almost it would be 
thought, that he did not speak without a parable, 
and consequently there maybe those who would 
think, th^t in this passage it mig^t have been 
written ov» iXA\si &hu «afaj3oX^^. But there is 
this differ^ce between the two particles, that 
XP^i ^ referrted to the subject as separated from 
the object ; &yiv is referred to the object which 
ii regarded as'abserit from the subject. When, 
therefore, I say a thing is done civtu rmg^ I 
mean, that is done when this is not present ; 
but "when I mean, that that which was done 
v^^ not present i^'ith a certain thing, then I 
nhist s^ it was done %wf/^ nv^?. It is there- 
fore rightly said in Matth. x. 29, sv 1^ avrSjv o-j 
visikai M r^y y^v aveu rov irar^hi ujm»5v, thait ia> WQkV. 
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even a sparrow dies, so thai the Father is not 
present, u e. unconscious or unwilling. (See 
Ducker. ad Thucyd. iv. 78.) But ifx^^ ^^ 
been put instead of &nv^ it would only have af- 
firmed tbatno swallow is absent from the Father, 
when it falls to the ground. In the same way 
we find avgu >J^fn) \ Pet iiL 1, but x*'^^^ ^^ 
1 Cor. iv. 8; Heb. xi. 40, and y^ta^ivimon 
Heb. xi. 6 ; vii. 7. 20. For 5yiu vi<tt€(»tQ would 
be, without faith aiding and assisting ; but what 
he wished to say was, if any one was actually 
destitute of faith. And x^i^^ ^/^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 
we are not present with you, but when ye are 
actually separated from us. And if in Heb. 
xi. 40, it had been written /^^ &vsv ifAuv rgXs/w^5(», 
the false assertion would have been mad^ 
" that these men might not without us, i* e. 
without our aid and volition, be blessed." But 
what was wished to be said was, that they 
sliould not be blessed otherwise than we, but 
even as we, through faith and piety, in the midst 
of calamities. The particle therefore must be 
%w^/f, separately, apart from. 
, The reason is quite evident also in John xv. 5, 
X^^ig i/^oD ou duvaff^e cro/sTi/ oudsv, i, e, separate froiD 
inc, i^y f^^ fislvrjn h Ifj^oU V. 4, 6, (conf. Johni. 
3.) So Ephes. ii. 12, ?rg x^i^^ X^/tffow, L e. ye 
were far from Christ, as the context shews, 
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ijfri, would be only, Christ was not present with 
you* And hence, therefore, ovx sXdku x^i^^ ^^^ 
gB^oXJc could not be changed into &vfv 'jra^o^iy 
for this would refer it to the word ^o^jSoX^^, 
when in fact ^^ii applies more directly to the 
speaker; and eliyf u -^'a^ajSoXj;^ XaXs7i>, if indeed it 
could be said aft all, would signify that he spoke 
without a parable being present. Nor is this 
opposed by Rom. x. 14, x^V^ %ri§\)(r<rovroi. For 
though it might have been &nv xfi^wovro^y yet 
the whole formula required that which is writ- 
ten ; fFojg Sk axov<rw(fi x^i^^ xf^^v<f(fovrog, i, e. separat- 
ed from him who teaches; for this appears to 
be the mind of the Apostle, rather than, if no 
teacher be present, as he is frequently inter- 
preted. But &xo{ttiv &¥6v xri^{Hkfovrog would be — to 
hear alone, without a teacher. 

Besides, unless I am altogether mistaken, 
an abundant proof of this distinction lies in the 
fact, that x^'f ^ ^^^ o^ly ^^^d with a genitive, 
but by itself, libsolutely, as an adverb ; whilst 
&¥6u invariably has as its adjunct the genitive 
of the thing assumed to be absent For since 
X^i'^ is referred to the subject, and &v*v to the 
object, it is necessary that, to the particle &viv, 
the object should be added ; but x^S'^ expresses 
absolutely and alone the full idea of the rela- 
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tion to be noted; and therefore the introdae- 
tion of the object is needless* So that we may 
8*y X^^^ «^ or x^^^ ^•'^ "• but we. cannot 
say flcMu tlkuf and &wv ^nnSif; neither-' did^ -de 
Greeks say. &nv iroifTVy bot^^ r/v^ irMi^d ma, m 
in that passage of Plato, rw)(,/itfXXDmx( ktMUdoi 

dvtu o>)/ou &¥ ^¥\y y^vvaimi ^mk^^ . Sq in the NeW 

Testament, Johp xx. 7, x^'^ ]S;ii«ed: simply 
and alone, but not &n\u 

But since it is to be feared that, in the in- 
terpretation of important passages of the. New 
Testament, the notice of this distinctioii may 
be thought unnecessary, as though it were of 
no moment whether any one is noted as absent 
from a. certain thing, or whether the thing is 
regarded as separated from him, we will ad- 
duce one example in those expressions so abun- 
dantly discussed,— -viz* xfi>^i vi/A^it, and %«^'V 
l^uv, Rom. iii. 21, 28 ; iv. 6 ; viL 8, 9 ^ James 
ii. 20. Many have interpreted them as if Paul 
bad said, that £Euth only is sufficient to a. man's 
salvation, even though he lived wickedly; and, 
tlierefore, that man, although he do the works 
of the law, yet is accepted on account of faith 
alone ; which idea is not only opposed to Paul's 
statement, but even to that of James, with 
which Luther was somewhat dissatisfied. For 
when Paul said, in Kom«.U« 18,. o/ votpr^kiTw 
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vifiM^ dixan&ft^vroiy he could not, after a short 
intenral, hare said also, that man shall be jus- 
tifiedy even though the works of the law are 
mmtiiig. James, however, appears as if he 
were opposing that idea ; for he writes <§ t^oitv 
kiuumjAou &dfiMW TuU wx ix 9i<fTu§g fUvov, But 
the accordance is complete if we only consider 
accurately the proper force of the two particles 
under discussion. If Paul had written, Svsu 
^y^$ then his sentence would have contained 
the notion with which he is charged, and the 
argum^t o£ James would be in contradiction 
to him. For, if it is true that man is justified 
inu ifyt^h i* e. works being altogether wanting 
or absent, then it follows, that w<»rks are not 
needed ; that they may be wanting with per- 
fect safety ; and that is &lse which Paul has 
affi^n€^d, ^oug ^ottirdLg rw v^f/iMu ^xcuow&cu ; and the 
assertion of James would be fidse also, n)v frictiv 
X«f^ff rSfv i^t^ wx^¥ tJwu. But it is written, xp^^h 
i^ywi that it may not be supposed that works 
may be altogether wanting to him who has &ith, 
but that his justification is separate from his 
works, u e, although he had not done the works. 
Therefore, as in the first instance (iii. 21,) it is 
rightly stated ; wvi Sk x^i^^ v6fi,ov dsxaio^vfi ^soD 
mpimiuraij viz. that the divine compassion is ma- 
nifested separately from the law (as it were not 
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in connexion widi the law, for by tbe law, which 
all have violated, is manifested not the dtxoMlmit 
but the wrath of God;) so also in another pas- 
sage that Apostle has written, with equal eorrecl- 
ness, d/xa/oDoSoi Tttfnt Sv^^oKroy, X^^^ H7^ vfktn; 
i. e. this dixouoauvti is altogether separated frotn 
the works of the law, and therefore iqppUes it- 
self to man, not because of the works of the 
law which he has done, (for he has not done 
them) but by faith. He does not say dixoMv- 

ffyat av^^oKroy 'jrt^ni %flaf^( i§yti**9 t.e. rp oux cp^ovtf)} f^ 

^yoh as James says ; but ^xouovAou x^h 8f7«». 
viarny so that the d<xaio<ruv9] is shown not to be 
conjoined with the g^<M v^Aww, (as if any one, be- 
cause he had done certain works of the law 
had therefore attained the &xaio<fwyjj;) but simply 
by faith, although hitherto he had been utterly 
destitute of works. Wherefore, it is said, with 
equal accuracy in the third passage (iv. 6.) 
f 6 %il^ Xoy/^gro/ dixouo(f{>vnv x^k ^iy<^9 i. e. al^ 
thoujrh he have been destitute of works, in feci, 
although he has sinned, yet he describes him as 
blessed : futxapiog avi^i w ou fin ^^tffrirou xv^tpg ofiM^ 
r'tay. Ou the contrary, James has spoken of 

faith, which, x^i^^ ^^^ ^^"^» ^^ Ae^A; that is^ 
xa^' gaur^jv, lAv fh'h ^§ya %»?. For iritfrig ^oj^ig rm 
$^uv, is faith separate from works, ^ ou auvr^ovca 
roTg i^oig, as Paul writes in Rom. vii. 8, 9, x«f^t 
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^BMtf itfAOfrfa nx^d* iydt Sk l^uv X^i'^ vSfAov iron. If 
it had been &nv v6fA0Vf both would have been 
§tiae ; for, wxfa II &/jM^a tifri^ sin is dead, not be^ 
cause the law is not present, but because sin is 
iRrithout the law; neither is the law the cause 
of sin, for the law is holy. And he did not 
live otnv v6fM>Vf t. e. so that the law was not pre- 
sent, for the law was present, but he lived ig- 
norant of the law. As &viv vC/mu ^o/g/V n is to act 
contrary to law, so tjiv aygu vSfim) is to live con- 
trary to the law, or not to regard the law, to 
live as though there were no law. The Apostle 
says, that, there was a time in which he lived 
unconstrained by the law, and in that time 
^ sin was dead," but when he understood the 
precepts of thelaw,ow*e^'^At4<»'C, then the power 
of evil arose in him. Chrysostom erroneously 
supposes (and is followed, as usual, by Theo- 
phylact,) that this refers to a time in which the 
law was not present with him. Truly, there- 
fore, Paul writes, s^ e^uv v6/iou ou dixouoii^tferau 
t&6a ffd^^ hMov avrov* wdvrtg yd^ i/twx^ov, but ^^ 
fan^wmi fOv xm^h v6fiov dtxaiotfvni ^oD, not restrict- 
ed by the law, without regard to the law; for 
if God had had respect to the law, he would 
not have given the dixatotrlfvfi, he would have 
punished. Therefore, %«f/f i^wv v^ou diMuourou 
cEv^^o^o;. ' But with equal truth James says. 



I 
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f^y Tisrsf yj»^i hy^ i* ^* f^^ from works, is dead. 
For as all have oome abort of the glory of God, 
and therefore none i^ k7^ htnauMn-oh shall be juft* 
tifiedby works, but by faith; so also fiuthshoold 
tfVM^s^ roiQ i^otg^ and exhibit by acts its real 
and living energy. And this is the vlew(rf 
our church, as it is. accurately shown by Me* 
lancthon in his Apologia. 

And hence students should be admonished 
in the use of common and popular lexicon^ 
not to suppose that particles of the same kind 
mean precisely the sam^ thing, because they 
aire often rendered in the lexicons by the sam 
Latin word ; for although 

ouTOit and fif^^u 
are both rendered by nxmdum^ yet undoubtedly 
they differ. For as oh and ti*h differ (on which 
point Hermann has written in his edition of 
Viger,) so also of necessity ouw-w and At^ww will 
differ ; and so will their compounds ouxm, t*^ 
jun, ou^or$y fi^^ar^ &c Neither would we re- 
gard it as a mere accident, that in Matth. xxiv. 
6, we have ouflrw Jtfr/ rh riXog, in John ii. 4, o5w 
iix«' h 6j^ f^ovf but in Kom. ix, 11, a^«« y^ 
yivvi^ivrm /a^I^ ir^a^avruy rl &ya^h ^ xax^, and in 
Heb. ix. 8, /tt^^M nr%fa,n^u<l^(u r^y rw aysw 6^ 
In the two former passages, we have a nega- 
tion of the presence of a future thing. In the 
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othersy it is intimated, that one thing is done 
bdbre that another thing is considered to be 
present, to which that appertains* If, there- 
fore, (which could scarcely have been), it had 
been written m^f^a ixti n ^^ f^^^* it would hare 
iq^ieored uncertain whether that time would 
ceme, which many believed to be already pre- 
sent. But this was certain, that it would come, 
and it was beyond a doubt that the time was 
not yet come. The point denied, therefore, 
was, that the time was come. On the contrary, 
Paul could not have written outm yi^ ysvfi^ivrw 
oMTw I^Sij. For he did not wish to intimate 
that such a thing was said, when the children 
were not born, as if they were born, but that 
it was said with a direct reference to their not 
being born ; A^di v^A^ayrn rl ayo^h n Mtofh. For 
the force of the argument lies in this, that in 
the decree of God all regard to fortuitous 
events is put out of the question. Wherefore 
if the Apostle had written ou«'« 7s»vi}^fvrwy, he 
would have said, that the children were not 
bom when this wqs said, yet that God knew 
that they were about to be born, and to act 
well. or ill; and therefore that God decreed 
concerning men yet not born, as though they 
were ;: which idea is foreign to the mind of the 
Apostle, and has given rise U> many painful 
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discussions respecting the divine prescience. 
He wrote, therefore, fMivca, that the negation 
might be referred to the mind of Crod in the 
matter. There is a similar reason for the use 
of At^^w in the other passage^ Heb. ix. 8. For 
it is not denied that the way was then opened; 
but it is said that the Spirit taught this; and 
therefore the negation is not to be referred to 
the matter itself which was absent, but to the 
thought, for the Spirit admonished men not 
to think that the way was opened* If he 
had written owTw flrspawgwd^oi, the notion of fu- 
ture time would have been introduced, 2^ if the 
Spirit would teach that the Mg ru¥ ay/uv was not 
opened, but that it would be subsequently) 
which it is evident the Apostle did not mean. 
Besides, as ou negatives a thing simply, and c^ 
as regarded in the thought, (Hermann ad 
Viger. p. 807.) so also oSflrw and /t-t^Toi differ in 
tlie same way. If I should say, ou^oi roDro, 
speaking of any act, I deny that it is yet done, 
but I infer that it may be done hereafter; but 
if I say f^niFca I not only regard it as not done, 
but I doubt, or at least I do not in any way 
imply, whether it shall yet be done at any 
time. I doubt, therefore, whether it could be 
Siiid in the two passages formerly quoted; 
fLTifTu Icrl rh rsXoff, and /c/t^^rw jxs/ 19 i^x, /bboi^ for by 
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lie particle a^^» the thought of the event oo- 
ninring subsequently is put away. And there- 
fore in Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 4. 123, we find 
ypposed to each other r^ axAw^^oKrot, rA ^^w 
hi/baZpvra and r& ira^xfiaxora, Xendphon did not 
pmte r& oS^u dxfAa^ovro^ because the time of the 
fttture axfi^ was not thought of, and therefore 
[t occurs immediately afterwards, rob rStv fiA 
0L7L(jMX^6}tTm oh (fiffovdoTa, But to proceed. 

I have at different times observed, that the 
lexicographers get into error in the explana- 
tion of compound words ; thinking that as tike 
one common notion of the simple word exists 
in its compounds, therefore the compounds ^ 
cannot differ between themselves. For al- 
though at times it may seem to matter little 
which compound word a writer makes use of 
in a particular place, yet it is often needful 
for us to consider what is the specific force of 
each. 

xara^^ovs/ir 'n^Kp^oviTv (twrg^p^ovg/v) 

are either of them rendered, to despise, to con- 
tfsmn, and so far they agree, that each signifies 
contempt. But the contempt of others is 
twofold in the cause and the mode of it, either 
when we think less of others than they deserve, 
or more of ourselves than we ought. The former 
idea would be expressed by xarap^cvg/V, the lat- 
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ter by ^if^mTv. To tkis^ff^^^M^t* stands nearly 
related, as appears from a passage iit Aristo^ 
phanes, (Nubb. v. 236, 227.) wbere Socrates 
says, Af^o^cwu nai m^^wu r^ q^ioy, Strepriactes 
would maligpMintly turn this, Umr Avh rojfou 
rot); ^eouf bm^^ntg. For he had said ^m^tfgw&f^ 
which, as the Scholiast observes, ^trXM^j^uayt^ 
ftfri, xo/ avrl roZ ^t^wrcj, xai Ami rou tntgfgevSt, 
Strepsiades suggests thereft^re the word v«f> 

^sfl^y, as another Scholiast notices. For he 
who ^f< 9fov€?, t. e, studiously and ambitiomly 
seeks divine things, runs the risk of tiiiriung 
that he knows more than the Deity, t. e, i^f- 
<p^vsT. They therefore are said, inrt^^tnTii who 
appear to themselves to be wiser and more pru- 
dent than others. If it is said simply, as in 
Rom. xii. 3, m u^^^w/S', flnxf' 8 btTf^nTb, it fflg- 
nifies to think more of oneself than is right; 
for the words ^af' 8 dsTf^ovsTv^ explain the word 
h^^p^ovsTii^ so that unless the consent of the va- 
rious codices had confirmed the text, it might 
have been regarded as an explanatory gloss ; 
for a few codices omit it The contra:ry'to 
this is <f(a(p2ov^ ; whence HesycHus writes, ^r^i- 
(poovsTg' flrs^/«'«p^wgJir i^rsf^^ovtTs, In Titus there- 
fore we find in c. ii. 16, «^«7;c8 auroO; ftarA nrdt^g 
iiriToi/yniy fi^hii €w in^f^onirUf <* warn them most 
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seriously, with all authority, that no one think 
himself above the need of admonition/' For 
if the admonition be only giVi^n xarc^ (sijyyvfi^iiff^v 
(1 Cor. vii. 6,) it is to be feared lest the hear- 
tn should not regard it as applicable to th^m, 
and should treat it lightly. So also in Aeschi- 
nes, (^ ^pffovci ro\i f^¥. For he is foolish who 
despises life. Neither was this the notion of 
Socrates ; but he had leaded from the instruc- 
tions of this wonderfully wise man, ^n, 9} xdrut^ 
% &Hi, tudcufMH^i ^Trh¥ ^ifitwUfra sutrsfiuf^ and there- 
fore he now feels himself to be superior, both 
to the pleasures of life and the fear of death, 
oTi tig afiB/vu oJxoy in4ra<fTrie6/^svov. But a little be- 
fore he had said xo»'af^ovii<fou iMn^^XKovrm ^jj^/mv 
^ag. But Paul writes to Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 
12, fi^dstg (fou fjif norr^og TUirafgovsiroi^ let no man 
despise thy youth, but be thou an example. 
It were false to say that here xarotp^nTit involves 
in it the having cause of contetnpt The proper 
force of the word is evident in Matth. vL 24, 
1) l¥6g dv^i^srouf xoU roZ M^ov Ttarotf^viig^ he will 
disregard, neglect the other. So in Rom. ii. 
4, ^g /JiMX^t^vfiiiag roD SsoD xaraf^onTg^ despisest 
thou, not knowing that the goodness of God, 
&C. In I Timothy vi. 2, it is used in the 
same sense, 0/ ^Kfrcug e^otrag dttfirCrag fi^ xdra- 
f?09tirotffa9f on &dskfoi u<ftv, d>J^ fi&XXov douXfusroKraf, 
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but eiliptically) the object being omitted. 
Finally, when in Heb, xiL 2, Jesus is said, 
tLOX^vfii Tutrap^&ag^ it is manifest that the 
meaning is not that our Lord held himself 
above the force of contumely, but that he so 
disregarded or despised the shame, as that he 
was willing to endure the cross ; which is the 
real force of the word* 

Take another example of the words 

d^aXkdrrsiv ^aXkamiV xaraXXarrs/v* cUroxo^ 

These compounds of dXXarrs/v, which means 
strictly to change, (as it were, to do different- 
ly), either as to the thing itself, or the exte^ 
nal condition and place of it, agree so far as 
this, that this original force of a change of state 
or mind exists in them all ; but they differ at 
to the mode of thought, and are therefore pro- 
perly accounted synonyms. 

For dcraXXccTTg/k properly is to remove, an( 
dcraXXdrrgfl^a/ am rmg is to set free from some 
thing ; and therefore, in Heb. ii. 15, it is saic 
of one who, by a certain cause, is deliverer 
and absolved, whether by a friendly paction o: 
a judicial sentence ; and more especially of thi 
creditor or the accuser who dismisses the debto 
or the guilty. So, Luke xii, 58, sv rji odoi dl 
gpyaffloLv afrriKXoL'^at dcr avrovy which is usuall] 
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Tendered ^^ Give diligence, that thou mayst be 
delivered from him, lest he should take thee to 
iiie judge." It differs from df i/W ; Demos- 
thenes pro Phorm. (p. 952, Reisk.) xai Bm ng 
af^xi¥ ^ iKnjTOM^ev et adv. Pantaen. (p. 966.) 
9n^i m otv rtg a^sig xai ograTJJt^ag dixdZj^rar (vid. 
TV. dd. ad Harpoerat v. df s/;). It is worthy 
of notice also, that dfirdKKdTr6i¥ is said not only 
of the creditor who sets free the debtor, but of 
the debtor who satisfies his creditor; which 
has been shown in many instances by Raphelius 
and Eisner^ on the above passage, and in 
Dresigius de verbis mediis, p. 180. In this 
case, therefore, a'jraXKdmSou must be under- 
stood of the debtor who, before he reaches the 
judge, would endeavour any how to satisfy 
his creditor, that he may let him go, and rather 
to sacrifice something than to stand a trial. 
And I rather agree with those who do not con- 
sider dhg s^affiav a Latlnism, da operam^ (in 
^ch sense I never met with the word), but 

^ Eisner, on this passage, says, " Beza has rendered thi» 
incorrecily, ut'libereris od eo, when its real force is, that 
thou mayst depart from him," referring to Acts xiz. 12, 
"fTi airaXka^f^iff^eu iir »ur£t rets vcffws ; or rather, '^ that 
you may be released by him, as appeased ;'* and quotes, in 
support of this, Aristoph. Nubib. 1194. 

N 
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that it refers to the sum or compezisation given 
to appease the creditor* The same idea exists 
in the parallel passage Matth. r. 25, 7^ iuhoSv 
Ttfi wrrtbixtfi tfou. These wo^ds are rightly ex- 
plained by Zonaia% (p. 920, and FhavcHrinm), 
from an old commentator, xantiex^ fiSOJ^ ad** 
nO&cu; and hence it appears, that the word 
oMoKKKmn does not inrolre in it properiy the 
notion of recondlmg or appeasing, unless it 
flowa from the thought that he who is sent 
away si^isfied is appeased. But this idea ^mH 
^>pear.more plainly in the words 

^oXXcBfTs/y and jcaraXXamiK 
They, however, differ ; for dtaXKurru¥ is said 
of many, Kar^kkkdrrsiy of one. The former is to 
cause a mutual enmity to cease, as in Xeno- 
phon, IkaXXdmif r^g roktifim^a: «r^ aXX^Xm^ ^ 
Xs/g. So it QC3urs jcmce in the New Testament^ 

Matth. V. 24^ $taXKa/y7^f rf adiXftp iswh It doeft 
not mean here, see that he be reconcfled to 
thee, but, see that ye be reconciled to each 
other. ' It is not sufficient that he should be 
no longer angry, but that both parties should 
be on good terms. And hence, btaXKaxrng is 
one who reconciles hostile parties. (See Henw 
Rterhusius ad Thom. Mag. v. S/jjXXdtyjj.) Whilst 
xaraXK^rruv is strictly, SO to act as that the 
opposite party may lay aside his enmity. Ac- 
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curacy, di^^ore, required in the above pas- 
831^6 <yf Matthew, ^oXXc^tij^i, not xaroXXoTiid/ ; 
for the latter refers but to one party ; the other 
to hoA. Neither is this contradicted by a pas* 
sage in Thucydides (iv. 59.), where the Sisho- 
liast says, rh dk xatuXXa/Jmi H dioKhjoyiivou, For 
he does not say this without addition, and sim- 
ply ; but ^hg dXX^Xov^ xaraXKayfimi, which is in 
fact draXXaynww. Hence, »ar«XXay^, properly 
in the singular, is not a mutual reconciliation, 
but the conciliating of one party. Nor does 
Aristophanes, Ayibus,y. 1597, appear to us to 
have written rashly, m^i^oXifAoio xooraKKa/yni^ and 
not, as the Grammarians would have it, xesraX- 
XoySy. For ici'kifioi is taken collectively, as the 
one enmity of those parties warring, on the 
subsiding of which the war ceases, and &aX- 
>j&rrwrai «/ woKsfiMuvng, Certainly he could not 
have written *>n^i 'froyxfioio btaKknyw^ as it occurs 
in V. 1599, and v. 1584. So, in Romans zi. 
15, the h d>ro^dk^ ruv *loud<xJuy is said to be xardK^ 
Xo/i) xS^fiov, the putting away of the Jews is 
the means of reconciliation to others ; not that 
it is the cause of the union of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in the Christian community; for this 
would be unmeaning in itself, and foreign to 
the mind of the Apostle. Neither, in two 
other passages, Rom. v. 11, and 2 Cor. v. 18^ 
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19 J does xardKkay^ mean the remission of sins^ 
as if God were appeased, and a mutual recon* 
ciliation takes place between God and man. 
In the former passage, undoubtedly, xaraTJ^yi 
means the actual reconciliation of men by the 
death of Christ; for we being enemies xarrik' 
Xdyflfiev ; and not that God xarjjXXayjj rtp xa^ii^* 
In the other passage, the hiaxovta ri^g xaraKKa/yii 
is not the office of teaching the doctrine of the 
remission of sins, i. e. of the expiation ; but it is 
the office itself, as exercised by the Apostle, of ad- 
vising, exhorting, beseeching men, xaraXXayijn 
T(f ^gw, i, e, the office of effecting the xaraXkayri' 
For it is not that God was the enemy of men; 
(John iii. 16,) nor was the object to be effected 
his reconciliation ; but that men being s^^oi to\/ 
^3oD, should return into favour with God; u e, 
since by sin they are become adverse to the divine 
sanctity, and possess a carnal mind inimical to 
God, ( Rom. viii. 7, rh (poovrifMa rni (fat^xhg ^7^^ "^ 
^iovy) and, therefore, have reason to fear his holy 
authority, (as it becomes those to do who have 
not been obedient to the law, and know that they 
cannot please God,) they may now return to 
favour with God ; that, as is well expressed by 
Morus, they should not only cease to fear for 
themselves respecting God, but that they 
should cease from tKeit resistance to his autho- 
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rity. We know how much it has obscured the 
doctrines of the Gospel, that interpreters have 
not distinguished with sufficient accuracy the 
Words of sacred Scripture ; but it is most abun- 
dantly shown, by means of this very word, how 
necessary it is to observe the strict and proper 
force of all words. We should be careful also 
not to confound TXacroiE/y and xaraXkdmtv, TKolc- 
fi^9 is the cause for the which men may and 
ought xaraXXaySva/ rtp 3g^. Neither is Chrisl 
called 6 xaroXXaoVfiav, as dtaXkdfftfeat God and 
man ; the word is applied to God himself, for 
truly it was God who was iv ^itprtf) x6<ffiov xaraX- 

ahrtif. Wherefore, we must not suppose that 
these words are said av^gfiiwr(wraSfc'$ ; for nothing 
can be said more truly worthy of the holiness 
and wisdom of the Almighty, than that which 
is contained in them ; except we rashly mix up 
with them the unfounded notion of an appeas- 
ing of the divine anger. 

But as the force of xaraXXaertfg/v, inasmuch as it 
differs from d/aXXacrtfg/v, may be abundantly ga- 
thered from these passages of the New Testa- 
ment, so also may it be traced in other Greek 
writers. So in the Cyrop. vi. 6, 2, Orontes i^ 
said xaraXXayg/^ Ku^y. Formerly he had made 
war on Cyrus, but now he dissembled with 
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him, kfifi^uktiiu K^^, and proCnsedl friend^ip. 
CyniSi hewever, haying disooY^^ hk deeeif^ 
oemplaiiied of him, and tf^^v tXo^ir xo/ sdMMi. 
Josephiifr Ant. lud. vi 7, 4, <mfiaauL>^ %&if» rh 

viL 8». 4, «V <A»tfrou muU TUtroKkA^^ xai. rHu. 9;^ 
auri¥ j^i)v &ptg' opp» M^tSai rf 9atiL And ia 
Book iiL 15, 2, be says, that the Jews entreated 
Moses that he would be xaraXXoxr^; aurm «f^ 
f^ ^dy, but that Moses refused^ beeause G^d 
was not rashly,^ but deservedly angry yrifk 
them. In Demosthenes we read, p. 189,. 16| 
ed» Reisk. roti^ "EXXjjMtc. 6^S» dv>namu^ ^XXoxroiv 
L e* who would conciliate the offended.r Euri- 
pid, Iph, in Aul. v. 1157, ou m xaraXXax^ite 
m^i (A xal UfiAMi^ coa£ Helen, v. 1251. And in 
Sophocles, Ajac. v. 744, ^oTtov «; xaraXXax,^ 
yfikaxi, SchoL ^«rwtf njv f%9t^aif cwr^rai. This is 
said of Ajax, who, through his insanity, was 
offended with the gods« Further examples are 
needless. 

We have only now to notice cUroxaraX>ATiii^ 
which only occurs twice in the New Testar 
ment, Ephes. ii. 16, wtl amTMraXka^n roin &ft^ 
oreoovg h hi cojfJMrt rf ^s^. and Coloss. i. 20> *al 
dt' aurou CMToxaraXXo^oe/ rcb ^dvra s/( aur^v. The 

meaning in the former passage is explained by 
the Apostle himself in v. 15, irw^Mtc r& dfcftfn^ 
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lir; in the latter by i/ffwraiiytfa^ in both there it 
die same notion which we know to be the pro* 
per meaning of xaraXKokfTUf^ For the notion 
ef mutnal aiionation exists not so much in the 
word itself, as in the whole formula, as may 
be gathered from v. 22. But then in the word 
imwmntKKdiwruf^ there seems a greater forccfdian 
iir VMrmXhAtrut ; for nardkKnyivn^ are they who 
fetnm into farour with any one ; but awoxaraX" 
^«/ivn(9 are they, who so lay aside their 
enmity that amity follows ; nor does any im» 
pediment remain to their living accordantly 
ify-€(ifSMri^ the one head of which is Cbristi 
£ph« i. 10, &HtKif<ikou(a&af^^ rd ^avra iv ry X^/^^. 
For though in words compounded of two or 
more prepositions we must not expect to 

find proportional emphasis,' yet care must be 

« 

' That it emphaiii, says Quintillian, ix. 2, where more 
k ngnlfted than it taid ; or at he tayt eltewhere, riiL 3, the 
ezfitence of a deeper thought, than that which wordt seem 
to ezprest. Emetti ttates more correctly, (See BihL Cabi- 
net, Tol. t p. 62.) '^that emphatit it an accettion to the ae- 
enttomed meaning of the word ; and he addt, in the next 
lection, that no word it emphatic in itself; for every word 
has a certain definite meaning, and conreyt a precite idea 
in which there can be no emphasis." And therefore em- 
phatit, or additional force, must not be looked lor, unless we 
gather from the mind of the speaker, that some additional 
fiirce is intended to be added to the customary fbrce of the 
word, or that the writer evidently meant more than the 
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taken, not to assume rashly that words of tbiB 
kind mean only and precisely the same thing. 
The preposition omtd has this force, that if it be 
added to a compound verb, it increases its 
power, and indicates that the thing intended 
by that word is done altogether absolutely, or 
10 a greater degree. So avttM')(%^€u is to ex- 
pect constantly, not only for a certain time, 
hut even to the end, till the expected event 
happens, Rom. viii. 19; 1 Cor. i. 7*. The 
same remark will apply to ce^xce^adoxc^, which 
Fischer labours to show (de Vit. Lex. N. T, 
p. 128.) does not differ from the simple word 
Tia^aboxuv. We grant indeed, that emphasis 
must not be looked for, and that both words 
may be rendered by the same Latin word, er- 
pectare ; but we deny that the force and mean- 
ing of both words is precisely the same, or that 

trord which he has used conveys. Therefore in comparing 
such words as %a^aUm%7v^ itr/MK^K^MuTr i»^f;^ir^«siy ^«ts2i- 
Xif^»** ifi^u9f 9r^oo^tt9' ytvvfxMf ^^ytvmfKuv, we are not (0 
expect emphafiis arising from the compound, but to inquire 
whether the compound really in itself means more than 
the uncompounded word. But the whole figment about em- 
phasis, has arisen from the misunderstanding of compoand 
wwds, as I have shown in my dissertation on the force of 
prepositions in compound words in the New Testament 
Emphasis is not in a word, because it means more by itself 
than another word, but because he who uses it means more 
hy it, than the word itself would convey. 
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Polybins, sometimes writing d^ojuzpadoxih^ 
whilst in many other places he writes xofadoxf?, 
had no design in dropping the preposition> 
Certainly in those places which are adduced, 
it appears manifest that dcroxtt^adoxs/y, is said of 
a man who expects an event, (as we say, a&- 
toarten.) So on thiat passage, in Zonaras and 
Soidas, the word aToxaga3«x/a, which is attri- 
buted to Polybius, o di Tca^tfro iv rji ^ex^s^oX?, 

And in Excerpt, de Legat. s. n. 9. (p. 23. ed. 
Ursin.) ^w^o^Xsvov avrfy 'jr^sff^evr&g ^sfMruv ilg riiv 
'P(^/(MfiF M^ <tVfifia^iagf ha firi hoxfi roTg xat^oTg Ivs* 
df8{foa a^oxa^doxfh n)y' AvnS^ou ^o^oucr/ay* and 
again (n. 32. p. 65.) : A^sxa^doxu roug h rng 
^rSKuitif M rivog i<fo¥rcu yv(»)fAfig, In which passages, 
the potion here stated is very evident. Also in 

Folyb. xvi. 1, dTsxa^adSxsi rhv xitdvwv, (conf, 

Joseph.. B. i. iii. 7, 26.) 

But xo^8oxs7if which is properly to stretch 
forth the head, i. e. to direct the eyes to any 
thing, (as in Aristoph. Equit. v. 660, ixogo- 
d6xvi<nv ssg tfi i jSouXf) ^dcX/v. Schol. avi^Xs-^l/sv) means 
by itself, according to my opinion, to observe 
diligently what may be done or may happen, 
and thence, to expect. And therefore, Hesy- 

chius says, xa^adoxsP 'jr^gdoxsTtjxde^erou^ ri i^riri^ 

rh xsfoKctiov rov v^dyfiarog. And in this, Zonaras 
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tbe EtymoL Mag., Suidas, and 'HmaeiK agree. 
Whence also, imxagaioju^j which word Toup. 
restores for the word xa^dMtTin Suidas^ (See 
Emendat in Suidam^ p. ii. p. 31 0.) ^v v&xr huifv 
9hMagadMn^afiMif that is, we passed the iHiok 
night through expecting. 

In this sense, xa^adoxf7l is used by Polybiiis 
and others, but all will see that it is scarcely 
pos^ble, but that in thought we shall sutgois 
the additional notion, which I have said to be 
peculiar to it^oxa^Mth^ viz. the expectatkm 
of the event, or happening, of a certain ibiogt 
for he who is interested ki thai which -auiy 
happen, dil^ently watches all that is done^ 
and does not expect in the sense in wfaioll the 
word ^gdo%i7\f would be used, i. e. to await the 
event, as we say, erwarien ; but in the sense of 
observing, that he may consider what he should 
do, if the event occurs either the one way or the 
other. It is used simply by Philo. (vita Mos. 
p. 604. ed. Paris.) speaking of the sister <tf 
Moses, fJiin.^6y o^oSsv ixa^oMxu rh A^nfi^i^fumi 
which Clemens Alex, expresses by swiHjfu H 
Am^fiffSfiivw. (vid. Diodor. Sic. xix. 16, Xenoph. 
Mem. iii. 5, 6.) In Herodotus vii; 168, we 

find, xo^doxsovrsg rw^SksfMvfi ^:^reu. See Vald:- 

enar. • who affirms that Diodorus Sie, speak- 
ing of the same thing, has written xagadoMtlumg 
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rc^f nv «'cX%BMu p»ra^ That ^oeihxth and Tiaga^ 
imuJif differ, will appear froia Euripides^ Bkm. 
T* 144L ^oiKnjpyog aui^y v^ofhxwv %a^Mim», 

The word Amxoffibwiiu, occurs twice ia the 
New Testament; in Philippw k ^^ xanl nb 
d-ToMoga^x/av xa^ Ix^/^ /frou^and Romans yiiL 19» 
4 danxa^xia rng xriamo. In both places, the 
notioii exists of an expected erent. In the 
fENrmer passage, the Apostle said, however ill 
things went, yet he would be of good courage^ 
because he knew ^i fw/ro alrf a^n^n$%Tm %h 
^f^tni^ktf; and he calls this anticipated prosperous 
issue &iroKa^adox/a xai iXftif. And in the latter 
passage, the word could not properly be un^ 
dtrstood in the force of ^ogdoxsot, or simple ^^ 
pectation. It would be sadly tame if it were 
so rendered, n dt^oxa^a^oxsa t^g xri^ug riiv a^^QX^ 
X0^|//y rSn viuf %ov ^coD dmxdi^iraty yix^ the expe^ 
tatioii of the creature (r$( xridiui) expects, it 
is rather the solicitous and anxious regard t«^ 
aad desire of, the probable issue in affliotm 
circumstances, which looks for the amxdXth\rtg» 
Xiother renders it well : das ihysAiA^ Harrmu 
But studeits should be warned not to allow 
themselves to imagine, that in the explaiMih 
tions of words given by the old lexicographer8» 
all the words which they thus put down to- 
gether have the same force and meaning; for 
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diey firequently use sjrnonymous ternis*^ to ex^ 
plain an obscure word. Fischer is wrong in diis 
respect when he endeavours to show ttuit xa^ 
^§jUa and cmxa^adonia do not differ. He brings 
forward the authority of Hesychius, who saySy 
ihat aToxogodox/a is Cj^dox/o. But, to return to 

ft 

the word a^oxaraXXarrs/y, In this passage is 
recorded that great and extensive conversion 
of the state of things on earth which God has 
decreed to effect by Christ, that ail men, freed 
from pride, covetousness, and the love of foolish 
vanities, and at length reconciled to God, xarak- 
yjiyivTii rtp ^s(p9 encouraged by one hope, and 
seeking eternal life through one Saviour, should 
unite in one society or communion, ev ivs (fcu/tar/, 
of which the Lord himself is the head, h ^a^ 
dd^i} d/cb r(^ ^a^a'srojfiMra rifiw xas iye^^fi dtcL r^ 
dixouuiftv rifAuv. And if we do not yet see all 
nations, nor all professing Christians, realizing 
this wondrous benefit and blessing, though we 
do perceive ^atray r^v xrUtv auanml^eiv xai tsuvMaa 
j^y^i ToZ yyy, let us cleave more earnestly to the 
itneoxa^oxja xai eXvsi of the Apostle ; and while 
not unduly confident of bur own state, but cer- 
tainly not despairing of a prosperous issue in 

"* That is, in the strict sense of the word synonym, as used 
i>7 Titmann; words ranging together under a commoa 
geiius; but haying each a specific difference. — 7*. 
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jrnal felicity, clcwx^gp^w/Ag^a njv u/o^so/ay, riiv 
oxaXiK]//y ruv v/Stv rov ^soD. E/ 'ySt^ ^^i^* ^^^^ 
njXXo/ij^v r^ Ss^y d/^ foD ^avdrou rou v/ov aurwy 

rov. For hereafter, irasa h xritfii aiFak>My7i<ssrou 
; /ubaraiSrit^og by him, by means of whom God 
S decreed wzoxaraWd^ai rd irdfra sig aMv. 
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CHAPTER VI IL 

Such is the abundance of words in the Greek 
language, which may be accounted sjmony- 
mous, that the further I proceed in these in- 
vestigations, I see less reason to hope that I 
shall bring them to a close. For while my 
advancing years admonish me, the work gram 
on my hand; and the limits of such a work 
seem inadequate to include the many subjects 
before me. I would not, however, wilHngly 
fail those who have not been altogether dissatis- 
fied with my labours, and therefore as yet I 
proceed in explaining the synonyms of the 
New Testament 

I would speak, therefore, now of those syno- 
nyms which are of frequent occurrence, but to 
which much difficulty attaches, because the 
difference existing between them is so fre- 
quently lost sight of in common use, that it 
may be doubted whether even the more elegant 
Greek writers have always correctly observedit. 
I speak of those words which relate to the senses, 
and to things applicable to the senses, such 
as words of liearing, seeing, feeling, and others ; 
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rluch, wkcfn tbey are transferred to express the , 
ets of mind, assume a very varied force and 
haraeter. It occurs in all languages, that the 
lotions of things which pertain to the mind 
nd its various offices, most be expressed by 
irords which have their origin in die several 
cowers of the external senses. But since in 
U perceptions there is a triple mode of percep- 
ion, either of the object perceived, or of the 
abject affected, or of tshe thought which arises 
rom the relation of both, it follows that words 
lawB intUL the powero of the senses^ when 
ranflferred to the mind, or from the relation of 
jttemal things, may be used in all the various 
nodes \n which the mind is thus moved or 
ffected; although all these several modes may 
»e found conjoined in the same perception, 
iVhence, it may arise, that words of this kind 
nay appear to be capable of a promiscuous 
tse, with no other object in view from their 
nterchange except a certain gratification of 
;legant taste. So when Socrates, in Xeno- 
>hon's Memorab*. i. 4, 17, is related to 
lave }Said, r^ tf'^v A^f v o^/^&ft IhwL^oi M ^okXA arddta 

idrra h^r there are few but would think that 
he difference between IfHia and hf^aikfUv was 
iuch only, that it might have been written 
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Ififut SfoD and if^aXfiif Ai^^iomu • yet I am qut^ 
convinced that Xenophon did not in this in- 
stance avoid as a matter of mere elegance die 
repetition of the same word, but that the use 
of each was justified by its own peculiar foree 
and meaning. ^^oX^; may be applied to die 
deity, but ofifui can only be applied with pro> 
priety to men. But let us notice other ex- 
amples. 
^>jmiv l^^r IMr wer^^ax ^socd^or (^ai^.) 

Since the eyes are not only ^< the light of 
the body," but the sedulous ministers and 
satellites of the mind also, it is not surprising 
that the Greeks should have so many words, 
which relate properly to the use of the eyes. 
And the German language also, like the Greek, 
abounds in words which express the widely ex- 
tensive functions of the eyes. Of those whidi 
occur in the New Testament, we may consider 
their several relation to, and difference from 
each other. 

^XsTs/v is a word of wide extent. It is sim- 
ply, to use the eyes, to see. He who has 
sight, /3Xg^8/. It is used of those who recover 
sight, Luke vii. 21 ; Matth. xv. 31 ; John ix. 
7. And often in the New Testament, tA 
^i^'xgva are, the things seen by the eyes (o^*w 
are the things which may be seen). Hence 
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that/3Xf«iuy mr^ rtvcg mieans to beware for oneself; 
lor he who. wishes to beware of any thing does 
not turn his eyes from it, (as they say the 
swallow does), but steadily looks at the object 
to be avoided; jSXmi ^ rci^xiP ^'* ^^^ ^ /^* 
*w 9ig ri is to turn the eyes to a thing, so jSXi- 
«Mf &vi Ttng is to turn away the eyes, as flying 
from it In this formula, therefore, the idea 
18 rather to avoid, and to fly from, than to be- 
ware oil and this, is evident in Mark viiL 15, 
^fitriy pxJmr^ dwh rig ZftfMig rw fa^Ktaiw^ i, e. be- 
ware of them, fly from tliem. Surely he would 
not twice say, beware ; but he wished his dis- 
ciples not to follow the hollow professions of 
diese men, as xiL 38. And MattL xvi« 6, 
ifirs, «]^;^srf dvh rni Ipmi **• ?• But, in fact, 
these pages would not contain the examples, 
if we are to show how frequently all such for- 
mulae are confounded together in our lexi- 
cons. 

The word h^av differs from jSxI^s/ in this, that 
although it means to see, yet it is referred to 
the thing seen, or presented to the eye. ^Xm/ 
is said of one who uses his eyes, even though 
he sees nothing ; (jSxiiroiTeg oh ^crov<fi ;) 6^f, of 
one who sees something, . Hence S^afiM is that 
which is seen, l^ii the species or form of the 
thing which falls on the eye, ^n^y, that which 
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the sentence; the composition of which requires 
that the time should be the same in which the 
man puts his hand to the plough and looks 
back. Besides, the person to which this re- 
lates, had asked permission, before he followed 
Christ, to bid his friends farewell, which woukl 
require him then actually to return home, 
whilst, at the same time, there existed in his 
mind the real intention of returning to follow 
the Lord Jesus, as others, v. 59, 60. It is not, 
therefore, the inconstancy and vacillation of 
the man that is thus reproved; for he had 
said without hesitation, ^^ Lord, J will foUow 
thee ;" but that heavy and sensual mind, which 
even in such a crisis prevented the forgetful- 
ness of external things, and by which the desire 
for the kingdom of God is repressed and de- 
teriorated. Our Lord could not mean that this 
young man had already hegim the work^ which 
they affirm to be the meaning of o l^/jSaX^y n)i> 
'Xjiii^a aWwj W &^or^ovj and then wished to leave it 
as unwilling to return. Neither of these ideas 
agree with the account of this well-disposed 
youth ; for he had not yet put his hand to the 
plough. And he was evidently wishing to re- 
turn to the Lord Jesus, that he might follow 
him altogether. To me it appears, that Christ 
used the image merely of a labourer, who ynA 
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it is jSXf^mv ri Axoiarty for which in Luke viii. 
18y we have jSAivsn ffu^ axo^frs, as in Ephes. v. 
15, jSXmn Tft»( Ax^tfius in^nranTn. For in all 
l^ese passages the proper force of the word is 
referred to the mind, and therefore jSXe^/^ may 
be joined with dx<mn; but it could not have 
been, ofirt ri &xwir$ ; for ofay is always referred 
to the object seen, and no good writer would 
have used it otherwise* And as there is in the 
word o^i' this force, which we call objective, 
hence it arises that it is joined with those pre- 
positions only, by which the thought is referred 
to die object seen. For in the compound word 
a^<fay there is a twofold force in the preposi* 
tion ; one, by which the force of the word is 
removed, so that it signifies, to look away, as 
in Cyrop. vii. 1. 36, 'jrouovo/v d^o^Stvrag, for they 
smote the backs of the Egyptians; another 
which intimates that the thing itself is removed 
from the subject to which the word refers. So 
Herodot. viii. 37, ewrw^gov rh i§6¥. For it was to 
the Delphi^ and not to the temple, that the bar- 
barians had approached, as the sequel shows. 
Although, therefore, it is allowable to say 
phjKniy d^6 r/M^, yet it would be absurd to say 
ofSi» d^ rmg. And if any one says that, in the 
interpretation of the New Testament, such 
subtilties are unnecessary, I would have him 
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written XoXsTv ; but it is properiy weting^ for die 
word /SXmyraf belongs not only to lut^wg^ bot 
to xvXX«6c and the other words in the sentence. 
Men may quote, Apoc i. 12, m#r]»r4/a jS^inir 
r^v 9ar»4v { n; fXaXsjdiE /cif r IfMif. But even here^ 
)3Xf {Tfif is not to hear. It were needless to say : 
*< He turned to hear the vt>ice," for he hftd 
heard it ; but he turned that he might aseertam 
from whence the voice came. Equally wide 
of the mark are the passages adduced from 
Greek writers. For in these the words Mrrudcv 
and ^f^y, do not mean to hear; but to percei?e 
mentally whether by seeing or hearing, as m 
Aeschylus, (Prom, vinct v. 21.) ^i*' tlvnfmih 
o-jTc roi fj^^ff^v o>|/fi (eonf. Sophocl. Trach. v. 
365. 

That jSXwfw only denotes the act of seeing^ 
without any thought of the object presented 
to the si^ht, will appear also from the fact that 
^/ifia does not signify the thing seen, as %«¥»«» 
but the eye, or the aspect in which we see. 
And hence, finally, we arrive at the explana* 
tion of that formula, which occurs twice in the 
New Testament, jSXs^/i' cwro rmg. There it is 
said, that ^'jntv is to beware ; but, at the out- 
set, they rashly confound this formula with 
another, jSxl^s fiTiy from which it widely differs. 
Bntf besides this, it is impossible to make out 
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that j3Xm/y «M rt¥og m.eaii8 to beware for oneself; 
lor he who. wishes to beware of any thing does 
not turn his eyes from it, (as they say the 
«wallow does), but steadily looks at the object 
to be avoided; jSXmi M '^<^CP **'* ^^^ ^ ^'^ 
9w tig n hto turn the eyes to a thing, so jSXi- 
ffiiy &^ ri¥9c is to turn away the eyes, as flying 
from it In this formula, therefore, the idea 
is rather to avoid, and to fly from, than to be- 
ware of; and this is evident in Mark viiL 15, 
ifirtf fi>Jmrt dwh ^g ^6/mjc rStv fa^igaiw, i, e. be- 
ware of them, fly from tliem. Surely he would 
not twice say, beware; but he wished his dis- 
ciples not to follow the hollow professions of 
these men, as xiL 88. And Matth. xvL 6, 
•^rs, «]^;^srf ivh rni tjimi **• ?• But, in &ct, 
these pages would not contain the examples, 
if we are to show how frequently all such for- 
mulae are confounded together in our lexi- 
cons. 

The word o^ocy differs from jSxIcrsi in this, that 
although it means to see, yet it is referred to 
the thing seen, or presented to the eye. ^Xm/ 
is said of one who uses his eyes, even though 
he sees nothing ; (J^mvng ou ^inv^s ;) 6^f, of 
one who sees something. Hence S^ol/jm is that 
which is seen, S^if the species or form of the 
thing which falls on the eye, S^r6vf that which 
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it submitted to sight, which is visible. And c^r 
is never used absolutely, but as associated 
with the thought of that which is looked at 
But as it becomes him who would avoid error 
or deception, diligently to circumspect and 
to observe all things, we may comprehend 
how these expressions, ^^ ^^^ ^fin (jum so- 
nify, take care, see that, beware lest And 
in this way we expkin Heb. viii. 5, ^ 
rotfjiffig. Moses is warned to observe accurately 
the intended building, that it may be made ac- 
cording to the pattern. But when we say 
ofirfy o^ars /lij^ we require those who are about 
to do any thing, to examine in the first place 
cautiously, lest they do that which they ought 
not to do. And although in both forms, ofin 
f^h and ^inrt /An, the notion of being ware, 
exists ; yet they differ. For as SX«rffi^ with* 
out a negation, signifies only, use your eyes, 
that you may see correctly, as in 1 Cor. x. 18, 
Philip, iii. 2, so ofin has this force, that we 
command the eyes or the mind to turn to the 
object It is said, therefore, correctly in Acts 
xxii. 26, 2^ r/ /AiKktsg mii^* And j8Xs«v could not 
have been used, for the centurion is admonish- 
ed that he may look at what he is about to 
do, lest he command a Roman citizen to be 
scourged. On the contrary, in Mark iv. 24, 
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it id jSXmfi r/ AxoOiny for which in Luke viii. 
18^ we have ^vsn ffu^ axo^tre, as in Ephes. v. 
15, fi>^n Tft»( Aji^ifius in^nraftTn, For in all 
these passages the proper force of the word is 
referred to the mind, and therefore iSxk'c/v may 
be joined with dxous/y ; but it could not have 
been, offtrs r/ Axod^rt ; for o^a* is always referred 
to the object seen, and no good writer would 
have used it otherwise. And as there is in the 
word ^i' this force, which we call objective, 
hence it arises that it is joined with those pre- 
positions only, by which the thought is referred 
to t^e object seen. For in the compound word 
cl^^y there is . a twofold force in the preposi^ 
tion ; one, by which the force of the word is 
removed, so that it signifies, to look away, as 
in Cyrop. vii. 1. 36, ^o/over/v o^ofcDvrag, for they 
«mote the backs of the Egyptians; another 
which intimates that the thing itself is removed 
from the subject to which the word refers. So 
Herodot. viii. 37, ewrw^iov rh i^v. For it was to 
the Delphi^ and not to the temple, that the bar- 
barians had approached, as the sequel shows. 
Although, therefore, it is allowable to say 
p)\jtmn omfS rmg, yet it would be absurd to say 
ifif d*fr6 rtvog. And if any one says that, in the 
interpretation of tlie New Testament, such 
subtilties are unnecessary, I would have him 
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to consider why he voold himself feel it im- 
proper to say, jSXnruy riv Si^, /SXmiir ri» ««r%% 
speaking of die Deity, or /Sxivmr Meufipy (/SSXim 
f/^ avr6t is a different matter,) or why the 
Greeks speaking of the sitoation of a region, 
&c, alwajrs use fidkew and nerer ^m. 

We come next to consider iithy which so 6r 
differs from ^fty, that it mnst be referred rather 
to the mind of him who sees ; so that as igSut re- 
gards the object, /diTir should be referred in 
thought to the subject. No accurate obeenrer 
will deny that this is the force of the word. 
For what other reason is there why the word 
/df/P does not occur even among the most an- 
cient writers in the present, whether it is used 
to denote seeing or knowing, except it be that 
there exists in it properly the notion of a thing 
past, from which that very thing arises, which 
is now thought to be, t. e. the hating seen or 
known something ; and therefore now to know 
it and to have it ascertained ; whence it follows 
that oJBoy IdoVf i^vj have the notion of time pre- 
sent. Nor do I fear the adduction of some 
passages in Homer, in which the present time 
is read. For in these the word either has a 
future sense, as Iliad. ^, v. 18, ^va u^n vam^ 
tf, v. 53, xXun — S^^' B^ ^0tt/ E/dcr dxoltw€W. 

Odyss. ', V. 17, 09^ 7Mi vfitTf E/&r ; or a passive 
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sense, io which the idea is not that any one 
has seen a certain thing, but that this thing 
appeared to him, that it was seen, as Iliad, s 
V. 228. rh dt roi xij^ $!b$rou sJvoi, ^, v. 559. vdvra b$ 
r fS6§Tou atrr^ ¥f v. 98. vvv ^ siderai i/Ao^* ^, v. 472. 
o& fiiv fMi xaxhg uhtraa. a;, v. 197. r/ roi f^i€h s^dsroi 
&hai. Hence also, s/Bo^ denotes not that which 
we see, rh o^afia ; but the image of the thing, 
the species or form presented to the mind. In 
this sense it occurs in 1 Thess. v. 22, dvh ^avrhg 
f /dou; vovn^Z dvsxirtf which some render, ^^ ab- 
stain from every kind of evil." But Luther 
more correctly, metc^^ alien bosen Schein.^ For 
it might have been written according to the 
former rendering, 0L*xh iravrhg g/dou; ^ovfi^iag^ 
(Joseph. Antiq. x. 3, 1. See Wetstein in loc.) 
but it should have been dirh vavrhg tlhoug roZ ^wr^ 
f du. But s^; fovni^ is a disreputable or wicked 
appearance or mode, as c?Bo; cufty^iv in Euri- 
pides is an ungraceful form. On the other 
hand, in 2 Corinth, v. 7, the words ^d 'rrttfrsMg 
^i^aroufiiVf ob 6/d s/dou^, Luther has very ac- 
curately given, as to the general sense: wir 
leben im Glauben nicht im Schauen. And in- 
terpreters say that in this place sJ^g is the same 

^ The English rersioii is, ** from every appeAranoe of 
eWl,*' which aoomrds with M. Titmaim't yiew. It does 
not mean evil presented to us, but evil appearance or sem- 
blance in us.— 7*. 
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as (or^ig* Yet it may be doubted whether t!^ 
has not still its proper sense ; not only because 
it is never used for o4*c; but that the Aposde 
does not appear to have entertained this idea : 
we now believe these things only, but we do 
not see them, t. e. have not realized them. 
For he exhorts them to be cheerful, and to 
trust God, who gives the earnest of the Spirit, 
inasmuch as they know that now they are pil- 
grim exiles from God, and should therefore 
desire rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord. Finally, m^ntanii 
^A 'jTiitnug appears to diflFer from the expression 
^eotrure^ h r/v/, which sometimes occurs. For 
I doubt not but that these words may be ex- 
plained from usage among the Greeks, as 
Valkenar. has shown on Euripides, Phoeniss. 
(p. 177. to V. 482. compared with v. 1555,) so 
that mPtvareTy 5/A '^itfrtcag is shown to be equivar 
lent to ^/trrguovra ^gg/rars/V, i, e, to live by fidth. 
So in Aeschylus. Prometh. v. 120, rhv ^€i ^wf; 
bt d'Ts^siag ixSovrot, i, e. is hateful. to the gods; 
and in Euripides, Hippol. v. 1164, ^' ^X^^ 
fiw Tig fiv dpiyamg, t. e. by my hostile mind, and 
in the Orestes v. 755, 5/A ®o/3ou yAf «f%oA6«w. So 
also in the Epist. to the Romans, c. iv. v. 11, 
rSv cr/tfrguovrwi' d/* dxool3v<rriagf and xiv. 20, rtp iia 

^po(fx6fifiaTog lij^iovri. And in the same way we 
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may explain that difficult passage in 2 Pet. iii. 

5, ^' ^y r6n xSiffi^g vdari xaraxku^tig cc^cDXfro. 
See MarklandonLysias, p. 329. Reisk's edition. 
In feet i^ff is the external form and species of 
things, as is generally admitted ; and therefore 
ds* 9sdwg m^Mrari^ is SO to live, that the sBog is as 
it were the companion of our life, to live in- 
timately associated with the external form of 
things. But it becomes not the Christian to 
yearn after outward things, or to be ensnared 
by their glitter. It behoves him to seek higher 
things, and therefore ^a^ov<r/ fiaXkov sx^fii^mt ix 
rtD ^fiMrog xai hi^rjifai cr^hs rhv Ku^/ov. 1 conceive 
the meaning of the passage, therefore, to be: 
Our life is governed by our immortal hope, 
not by the vain hope of present things, we 
prefer, however, to leave the body, that we may 
go into the presence of God. 

Between o^av and /^e/V there is a middle term, 
(hm^ai. For it is referred, at the same time, to 
the object presented to the eye, and to the 
subject which sees and perceives. And hence 
it will appear why the word is only used in 
tlie passive and middle voice, and why it is 
not found in the present tense. For, as it does 
not denote the action of seeing, but the state 
of him to whose eye or mind the object is 
presented, the active power would not properly 
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expresB this; and therefore, die w<wd must be 
in the middle or ppasive vMce; in the paflrive 
when any thing is said to be presented, or to 
appear to our mind; in the middle^ when the 
thought is rather ni some object presented ts^ 
or fixed in the eye or the mind, that we may 
perceive it Whence also, it is put either in 
the past or the future, since the accurate notion 
of the word requires that that must be regard"^ 
cd as to have been done, or to be about to be 
done, by which we are to arrive at cognizance. 
For the specific power of this word is not that 
it denotes the action of seeing, but the state or 
affection of the mind to which the object is 
presented. It differs, therefore, from the words 
^smiv and o^av, which denote the action of see- 
ing, and from /^s/V, which is referred only to the 
subject. Nor are passages wanting in which 
this specific force of the word is evident It is 
rightly said in Matthew v. S, o^ovrou rh¥ ^r, 
for this does not mean that they shall actually 
see God, which could not be ; but they shall 
truly comprehend and know him; as I John 
iii. 2, 3'4/o^sSa avrhv x(x^(ag stsrii and Heb. xii. 14, 
yiu^ii &yia(fiMv Miig a>]/sra/ rh xu^iov. For I doubt 
whether, in these words, 24'ovrai rh ^loy, we have 
the notion of a more familiar and nearer in- 
tercourse with God, as the lexicons tell us. 
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I rather think they intimate the felicity of 
those who more accurately perceive and ap- 
preciate the wisdom, holiness, and love of God, 
which felicity can only be realized by the 
xa^a^ rfi xa^dttf. For truly is it said by Calli- 
machus, (in Apoll. v. 7. 9,) o ^thg oux srt fiax^v^ 
yet 9^ itafri fasivsrouf dXX* J, rig i<^X6g» And 
therefore, when (Eurip. Bacch. v. 501,) Pen- 
theus inquires impiously, ** Where is God?' 
he is answered deservedly, ^o^' ifMi* av ^ dtfsfi^g 
edtrbg «», wx s/Vo^ ; where s/Vo^v is the same as 
i^m^ouf inne werden. Acutely, therefore, Plu- 
tarch (de Ei) says, that Apollo was n{f%ov ro% 
i^ofMvcis fjMv^dniv xai dieMruv^dvit^atf A^X/ov St xcci 
^avoLtWf ^S Ijdn ri drjlKourou xa) \»rofounrou tr^g dX)}- 
Si/atf, And Homer says, oh yd^ «•« r^ivnerer/ ^i 
faivovrou ho^ijg. (Odyss. ^9 v. 161.) 

It must not be denied, however, that the 
words hrsScu and o^av are sometimes inter- 
changed, so that o'rrsScu appears to mean no 
more than o^av. So in Xenophon, (Cyneg. v* 
31.) ^^Zpvra Ss oudsig sut^xiv ov^ o-s\^irou; and in 
the New Testament it is often put for ofay, as 
Matth. xxiv. 30; xxvi. 64; John i. 51, 52; xi 
40 ; Acts XX. 25. But it does not follow from 
this that it has the same force altogether as 
o^v, Idsii/f ^wuv ; so that in any place in which 
it occurs, any one of these might be substituted 
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Nor do I fear the remark, that Um^ai is used, 
because the words tffty and isdCk would change 
the time firom the fatore. For we haye yet 
to learn why the future of ofiv is unused, as 
the same verb is without the aorist.^ 

• I ratfaflr think that we must look for the esplaiiation of 
thcie irregukkritiei mod deficicocies in Terlie of yerj early 
nae, to their etymokigy rather than to the caprice of iater 
nations, into which the word was introduced, in the n^glecCof 
certain tenses and inflections. The more simple erplans- 
tion of these anomalies is, that the word has oontimied t» 
be used in the later langua|[;e^ into which it haa been de- 
rired, in the same tenses only in which it occurred in the 
primitiye form, and has not undergone aU the artificial 
grammatical inflections to which words of more recent for- 
mation were submitted. Such is probably the case in thii 
instance. The Oreek word i^mm is one of the few remnants 
of the Hebrew word nK^i ^ '^* '^^ word being com- 
posed of one consonant, and two almost, if not altogether, 
vowel sounds, would be a bad subject for all the niceties of 
Greek inflection; and hence, as more convenient words 
would readily occur, the word t^Af, except in the instances 
in which it would slide gradually into use in its primitire 
form, would be avoided. That the Hebrew word i\l^ 
has been thus brought into use in later languages is evident 
from other remnants of it. It is found in the English words 
ray and array, and the French, rayon. And it is the ety- 
mon of the I^tin, rolto, and our English word, reason. Both 

in Chaldee and in Arabic, the word 172^*^, isAjy occurs in 

the sense of mental perception, understanding ; and it is in 
this sense that it has been retained in the words raUo and 
reason. I have ho doubt that an accurate examination of 
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There is yet something more in the word 
Utru^ouy because, as I have said, it should not be 
referred only to the object, but to the subject 
ilso. It may be sometimes written (^^n; as 
ci^/^ova TOVTuv i^sr o>]/s/ r^v d6^av rou ^soD, when 
nothing more is intended than that something 
is to be seen. But Matth. xxviL 4, and Acts 
xviiL 15, tfu ©>)/8/ and o>j/stf^ auro/ were written. 
For there is a difference between «t) S^ and 
tfO o^/s/. For <fu S^a, is, look accurately, consi- 
der, examine ; but (fv Sy^^n is like the Latin, tu 
videris (from which formula, tu vide^ differs.) 
It means, it is for you to examine, consider, re- 
gard. He who says <fv %a commands it to be 
done ; he who says <fy <^n only permits another 
to do it, and denies that he himself will do it. 
Wherefore <fu or auro/ or some other pronoun is 
added, as putting away the duty from the speak- 
er; for instance in Arrian diss. i. 17. ^ovroi d 
oIXXai, it \v(fin\B7 aitroTs nea^k fvm i^stv. This ap- 
pears distinctly in Acts xviii. 15, s/ Zf^rfUjA Ian 
vB^i X6yoD — o-xj/gfl^^ auroi' for it is added x^/r^j ya^ 
iyoit rouTcav ow ^oitkufiou ihou. In this sense <n) B^a 
is never found. 

We have yet to notice ^gSfl^a/ and Sew^e/P. 
Both differ so far from the words noticed above, 

the defective Greek rerbs, and their anomalous oombina* 
tions, would fully bear out the remarks made above.— r.- 
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that they denote the intention of mind with 
which a man regards or eontemplates ^an ob- 
ject They are frequently used) therefore, 
when the desire of seeing is to be expressed. 

So Matth. xi. 7, r/ t^rj^^trt ^9dffa<^ou, i. «. W 
^0^6vrtg l^sXfrf o^r. Matth. xxii. 1 !• And in 
John xiv. 17} ^ri w ^o^$f alr6 Mk yiitwsxu aM^ we 
must not render Uiis simply, sees, knows, under- 
stands, (which is in the force of the word ytydmu, 
for it is a very unsound remark made by some, 
that in this place y/waffKuv and ^ta^sTv may be 
used for one another.) It shouU be translated, 
he did not studiously and attentively consider, 
and therefore he did not understand. For in 
Matth. vi. 1, 'jr^hg rh ^ea^riyat uvToTg (and Matth. 
xxiii. 5,) does not meau simply, to be seen, bat 
to be seen with regard and admiration. There 
are passages undoubtedly in which ViaSat 
means only to see, as Matth. xvi. 11 ; Luke v. 
27. But there are others in which the pecu- 
liar force is manifest, and in which it has al- 
ways the adjunct notion of the desire and in- 
tention to consider and know the thing looked 
at. In Rom. xv. 24, iX^/^w ^o^o^suSfAevog ^td- 
tat^ai vfi&Sy Paul not only says that he would 
see them, but that he would look diligently 
into their affairs. So Lucian (Nigrin. 2. L p. 
40.) jSouXo^gyog lar^v 6f>^oi^ojy ^fotfioctf^a/ r/yos, u e. 
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faoftyeniise. In XenopL Cyrop. v» fi. 1/ 
^§a^A/AS¥Oi srit ^wnuM^ and vii. 5. 7) rt^^fM&a 
XMiX^ n)y ToX/y. lu^ru^jm x. r. ^'oX/y^ would be, we 
looked at the city, which would not express 
the ftttthor'S meaning. See also Hiero, 12. 5, 
d/cb 'yvdifirig ^e&t^at TidXkiov vj daSt tm 6f>^aXfiuv. Euri- 
pides Orestes, V, 909, ^ea<^ou 5* £d6 ^ii rh¥ ds- 
€v6rni^}dQitTcu What the older grammarians have 
said on the word ^ai^i^ is well known.>* But 



^ The peculiaiaty of the w<Htl ^w^m is very beautilully 
iUustrated by a reference to the etymology. This is one of 
those instances in which the more .extensively the inquiry 
is carried on, the more bright and certain is the result. In* 
stead of wild and uncertain conjectuj«, we arrive at little 
short of demonstration and definite. ce]:tainty. In the first 
Idaoe, there is evidently a close connection between 4he 
words ^M. video cum shtpore, Sid^fuu, spsclo, contempkr^ ^'ut 
•pectatiOf ^i«, cum admiratione spectOy (lonice) SMf^U, con» 
temploTy and the Latin Tueoy TueoFy to behold, to look 
stedfastly. Both in the Latin and Gredc word, there is the 
idea of stedfast co^siderato observing, and contemplation. 
The probability then is, that these words had a common 
origin. On turning to the ancient oriental tongues, we 
find the word, ntTT ^^^ ^^ Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac, 
very extensively in the sense, to see ; btit generally in ai^till 
stronger sense, as intimating serious and intense oontem- 
]dation. In all these three cognate dialects, it signifies the 
seeing into obscure, mysterious, and future things : vuienty 
propheUtyOrBeeTy attention coruidercUiOy contemplatio, apectoHo 
ewn vduptttte* 

In the first place, we find, on examination, some remains 

P 
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%if r^ aJZm^ *< to k)ok an or regard for erer ;'' 
and it could not have been Um^au ^wsrwiii 
fh^ aJ^MOy since Imn^tu is dke act of a anomeiit ; 
and how then could the sentence have meant 
to ezperienee for erer? But sinee ^9^i^ is 
not merely the act of an instant^ (for the things 
on which we ^*»^, are c«nsideired as cod- 
tanplated for a lei^;thened fMniad), therefore, 
this word is very psopedy made use of in con- 
junction with ih t^y ^uuHu For .this clause could 
not properly be rendered '^ he shall never die." 
For they also die who waJk in the way of 
heavenly truth ; but then tbeir death is not 
e/( r&y o/omwc. Here, however, we must for the 
present pause. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Many affectioiis and conditions of the mind 
are so nearly allied, that they appear to differ 
in a very slight degree ; more especially as the 
mode in which they arise and show themselves 
is very similar. On this account, we find that 
many words by which the condition of mind 
is expressed are not only used indifferently by 
inaccurate writers and speakers, but even by 
lexicographers are rendered by the same Latin 
words, as if they had no difference; and, by 
these means, recent and raw scholars are misled 
to suppose that they are identical in meaning. 
But where terms are really synonymous, their 
force should be most minutely observed; for 
this is absolutely necessary to the right under- 
standing of the writers of the New Testament. 
Although, at the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that in the custoioary style of language 
which these men used, the difference between 
such words was not always observed, especially 
those which properly express the different 
grades of the same affection. For those whose 
affections are more easily moved would natu- 
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sires, tnnv jSbuXMdfr if he pleases, ^vX^mu inSU^ 
wttf aMui I wisk to kBow frem Uiiy (khwfiawAi 
wm thm zu hdrenJ) Xenephon* Cyrop. i. 4, 1(H 
rmka 'kat^v haiihmt ow^ 0i^ jSiuXs^ xtt^ ^tl^ ^^>^ 

•«i<At fSfXi/r And ir. 5. 12, (31, ) tf^^ ii««4fXHn 

a^d^ Aud vii. 2. 4, (9.) Awbf, Ji K^oTte, £^' a»n 

dl^ttS^v r/ mM M>^e#iii. There is somethtag bland 
and respectful and courteous in the reply oi 
Croesus, but is the question of Cyrus nodiiog 
but this : what is your will ? Whence it oc« 
curs often that be who replies to^ such an in* 
terrogation, that he wills; does not reply by 
^sXe/v but by jSduXstf^i; I will add two passages 
from Euripides, which will illustrate the dif- 
ference I wish to point out The first is in 
Iphig. AuL V. 38^ where Menekius reproves 
the altered manner of Agamemnon, as* widely 
differing from that which he dissembled, before 
he obtained the kingdom,, r^ 3o»wfc isa^ oxrxi 
XifiZ^^> ^^ ^ iSouXitj^w ^gX«i>. The other is in 
the HyppolyCus v. 1329, 1380, (Aiheig c^toww 

Ati. Arrian. Diss* Epict i. 12. 13) fiody^fioH 
y^a^siv rh ^utog ovoftM w; ^Xu^ And SO iO' Mattlk 
i. 19, ^natag m xal fi,ii ysktav ahrviv <ira^hityfMtTiifau^ 
f/3ou>g9^92 "Kii^fx, i^tiKZccu aunjy. But in this use 
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0f these wt»rds^ I think I perceive od^r traces 
ciiike specific sense of each.^ First, it is well 
•known that ISodXti^t ^ is frequently used in the 
sense of maUe, to prefer, so thai /m^xXok shoald 
•be omlerstood. But as far as I knowy ^^Xm^ is 
nerer so used. For the passages adduced in 
support of the notion appear to me insulBBcient. 
And first, we may notice in the New Testa- 
ment, I Cor. xiv. 19j akX h 8xxXri<fic^ ^X« mtrs 

X^i^^ ^J fi^^ov^ Xoyovg Jv yXuiftffi^ But here, to my 
mind, the n must be referred rather to ^rsvrs than 
to ^^ta, I would, in the church, rather use five 
intelligible words, then ten thousand wkidi 
were unintelligible. Another passage is in 
Xenophon de Mag. Equ. 9. 5, ol^ xo^^ r6 

'^ The only trace of an oriental etymon of /3«i;X«/emm that I 
can find is, 7|y^, a word existing in Hebrew and its cog- 
nate dialects, and implying complete power and authority. 
It is used in the sense of, dominust tnarifus ; used of those 
who are understood to have the right to express a sovereign 
wiU. And all the derivadves of fiwX§ftm remaining in hat^ 
and Gothic, and in modem languages, volo, toUgan^ vouMtj 
tooHen, to will, are expressions of a positive determination. 
This rather makes against the distinction which the author 
has. endeavoured to establish. At ^e same time, the tuu9 ib- 
quentU might have affixed a specific sense to the Greek deri- 
vative. And this is very probable, for in this limited sense 
we find in German the word willigy unwillig, implying pro- 
pension-. Ang}ice, wilHng, unwilling*— 7. 
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they render l^sXootfr by maluntj they prefer; 
pAXkn being understood. But it is not «» bat k 
pi that follows, to make the sense : they woaU 
rather pay the fine than serve in the cavalry. 
And it may even be doubted in those passages 
in which ^baXXov is inserted, ibid. 2. 8^ and 9. 
fin. For in both it may be rendered, more 
freely, more readily, to fight or to counsel, as 
Cyrop. iv. d. 1, fiSOsXnv liAymv oiv, §/ rcb fSktwra 
4ra^. comp. Memorab. iv. 4, 17. The reason 
of this use of the word must be sought in its 
specific signification. For since ^sXe/r means 
simply to wish, if i) is added or understood, it 
would then signify, to wish this or that, v. c. 
SsXe/f fid'xif^ou f] f u/s/ir. And if /jmKKo^ is added, 
it is not to be referred to ^tknv ; but to the 
thing itself which is willed ; as appears in the 
passages already referred to. On the two pas- 
sages in Homer II. ^, 319. Od. tx, 234 see 
Butmann, 1. c. p. 30. Justin. Mart. Apol. ii* 
^gXs/ yd.^ irarij^ 6 ov^dvtog n)v /Utirdvotav rov afia^ 
rwXou, 5) T^v xoXaifiv auroD, where Sylburg supplies 
/wtXXoF, and adduces ^iXw r{jx^i (Srdkai/yfih n ^^^^ 
<p§ivuv. See Eustath. ad II. p. 1363, 42. I add 
a passage from Epigr. Agathiae xxv. Anal, iii* 
43, s'jni (fso fii^ov axovstv''lH^eXov, rj xi^d^i xa^ouftara 

ATjXiddoi. But the Greek language was then 
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declining, of which this is an example, among 
many others. 

A second proof of the specific signification 
of these words, is to be found in a different 
use of them, in passages where neither of them 
means properly, to will. There are many' 
passages in which i^sXuv appears to have the 
same force with dvvat^ou or /aiXXs/v. Gregory of 
Corinth says, that this was Attic Greek. In 
this sense, however, the word was only applied 
to inanimate objects. For the observation of 
Buttmann (Addenda to Plato Charm, p. 60) 
IB quite true, that 3sXs/v for fisX>Mv or dvvctSou^ is 
only used respecting inanimate objects, and 
then only in a negative sense. For the pas- 
sages adduced do not prove that later writers 
have used it. Certainly Reisk ought not to 
adduce that passage from the d7th epigram of 
Macedonius. ^Ecrra^oy &y^i rdfcio xai ij^Xov 
ahrhg &xo\i(fat, Old ir^g u/ifd/LfiVf fMii^mt ifLtig &>j6^w. 
For he did not hope that he should hear the 
death of his wife ; but he thought, since he had 
sneezed, that he heard the presage of her death ; 
(as we say, er wollte das selbst gehort^ gtsehn 
kaben.) And therefore the word mtrCg is not 
to be pressed. Wherefore Schaefer, apud Gre- 
gorium, p. 135, has said, that we should read 
ou biimroLi. Pl^to in Phaedr. p. 280. D. reb ^ 
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Xenoph. Hist Gr. v- 4. 61, rci «-Xiia« l»^ 
ovxfn ii^Xf Ta^flMrX6?k M^Inor. iiL 12. eztr. w 
/db^^sXfi aun^^xora sImx/^ So also it is assumed 
that in the New Testament John viL 1, and 
Matth. ii. 18, ov SsXeiy is put for w ^mm^cm. Bat 
there is no need in either case to aband<Mt die 
proper meaning of the word. In- the fwiaer 
case he would not {jwhiit) stay in Judea, be^ 
cause the Jews sought to kill him ; in die hl- 
ter, Rachel would not be comforted.^ (Germaoi) 
$ie wollte sick nicht trosten lauen^) as in Gen. 
xxxvii. 35, oux ^Xs tra^juOJI^ouy Xt/Mr. In tbe 
Hebrew, it is OHiMVT^ ]^% i- «• she refused 
consolation.*^ Without the negative, however, 



' It is somewhat strange that Titmann did not refer to 
Jeremiah xxxi. 16, as the original of the quotatiim in 
Matthew, and whidi completely bears out his idea^ TIm 
words are QTOn'? n^Di refusing to be comforted. The 
word invariably occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures, in tlie 
sense of, determined refusal. And so in this case, it wu 
not only that Rachel could not be comforted, became her 
children were not ; biit she refused all consolationj of wfasl- 
ever kind, from the bitter sense which she had of their Ion* 
The full force of the word may be seen in Exod. ix. % 
rr/lK T^D^p^^T if thou refuse to let them go. And see- 
ing that the meaning of |2^]3 is so nnequrrocal, it is not at 
all probable that the LXX used •im ^^iXt in the unasoal 
vsense of tv luwtm. The etymologsr of ^^ is probably the 
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SliXjiy is rather to be WonU to suit, to heeomek 

Heifiodot viL 50. 1. 2, /My<iXa<r|^/(Mtr«>MyaXoi<r/ 

9^lku %t9^m^ xarw^BsSoUf (as we say: wellen tm- 

l^rnammen^ein) ; Calliai. H. in Del. v. 4^ ^nkog 

it-i^iku ta isr^Stra fi^ti^w 'Bx /Mumtv. conf. Aris- 

topli. Ay. t. 532, et RapheL ad Actor, ii. 12. 

Aliad it is obserred by some critics, as Vale- 

kenar, in tibe 2d vol. of his Opuscula, p. 307, 

mi JtSark vi. 5, that ovx i^vowo is put for ovx 

jSi^ or ovx. i^u^jBTo. And Henry Stephen had 

already remarked, App. deDiaL Att p. 50, that 

Ae Attics SiHnetimes put dvva^at for /So^Xfo^a/. 

Bat although there may be passages in which 

a man might say ov dumt^at, because he had 

good reason to refuse, as in our language we 

say, we cannot, because we will not, I suspect 

none will be found in which ov dwai^at has the 

same force with ov ^eXs/y. Certainly, in the 

passage quoted from Mark, there is no reason 

to almndon the usual meaning of the word. 

The words are, xa^ ovx ^duvarc UsT ovdsfjJav dlfm^juv 

mn^au. Evidently, as it is natural to admit 

that our Lord could have wrought miracles in 

word for negation^ p}^, and the formative {^ ; and hence 
the whole force of the word is a substantive of direct nega- 
tion, submitted to the inflections of a verb, and carrying a 
strength of expression which no translation can give with- 
out drcumlocution.— 7*. 
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that place, if he would, it is said, ou% ^wtn, 
instead of o6x ^Xf. For of that which caandt 
honestly and rightly be done, we may say widi 
propriety, that a good man is unable to do it, 
although he could, if he would. And there- 
fore, our Lord, although he was never withont 
the power of working miracles, may be said 
properly to have been unable to do so among 
this people. For he never used the power of 
working miracles rashly, either in the presence 
of the wicked, or for the sole object of exciting 
a profitless surprise or admiration. He could 
not therefore work miracles there. He could 
not do so in accordance with his own wise 
moderation ; for, " because of their unbelief," 
this display of power would have been utterly 
useless. He would not, therefore, because he 
could not with propriety. The same explanation 
may be given of a passage in the Anabas. viL 
2. 18, wx ^Suya/tfcjjv ^^v ih cM^or^iav r^6i^tZ(x,t vfSdr 
^vmy he could not, for he was ashamed. Some- 
times, however, another passage is brought 
forward: Book ii. 2. 6, ^v ^ avrri ^ {ft^rff/ta 

cudt¥ &Xko dvvafisvTjf ri d'Tod^avou rl airo^vyiTi/ ; in which 

they say that dvva/i2Vfi is put for ^eXou^ i, e. it 
saw nothing else to be done. But there is no 
need to shrink from the usual meaning of the 
word. Certainly what the (Tr^anjy/a looked for 
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was already stated, that they might escape 
secretly and fly. Now, it is related that things 
took a turn for the better. He said therefore, 
the (fr^arnyia could do nothing else; but for-* 
tune x<iXX/oy itfr^arfiyrias. Finally, in Cyrop. vi 
4* 11, they adduce ov ^^6<^¥ id{ivavro htdcaSm 
aur^y, because all were taken with the beauty 
of Panthea. This distracted their attention^ 
and prevented them from looking at her hufr- 
, band, t. e, they could not 

But, to return ; ov ^eT^tv is sometimes the 
same in force with ob bhmt^at ; but fiodXK^ou is 
never used for d^vaer^a/; and undoubtedly ^ov- 
>i£Aat and bvvaSai are often opposed to each 
other. Plat. Hipp. mai. p. 1259. A, oh^ ^ 
^{)\srai TiQy dXX' o7a bhvarau Lucian. ii, Abd. 179, 
ou ^ohXofitUt buvdfievogi and A^)) jSouXec^a/, /i^ duvat^ou^ 
ibid. p. 182. Aristot. Polit. v. 5. 9, uffn xai 
fioxikovrai /laXKov xai dvvavrai viwn^/^gy, ibid. C 8» 
Vid. Valckenar. ad Phalar. ep. xcvi. p. 272. 
In the New Testament, it is improperly ren- 
dered posse, valere, as Acts xvii. 15, x^tr^g yd^ 
sy^ Tohrm oh ^ovXofiai thai ; as Plat. Phlleb. p. 38. 

C, fiohy^i^ou xpvuv. It is rather woZo, I refuse, 
in the sense in which we say, Ich mag nieht, 
I may not Such questions are not my duty« 
If it were a question of any crime (v. 14), then 
xariL \4yoy av %)H(fy6finv vfiuv, I would hear you. 
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III theivnM /3o6XfA«/ tkere is Tather the notMtn 
<^ the mind dealing, clu>osingi propenaed to, 
a particular object Often, indeed, we desire 
and dioose that wUcli cannot be ; biit to unii 
impossibilities (rit a^mroL) is the part of fools. 
Often, dierefore, fikiiK^as is only .to choose, as 
SU^mwCi t jSouXtrotf, roDro xai oUrau Cbarit. ilL 9 ; 

vL 6; Platan. loflL p. d32. D. fiouT^fAnt Sv ^ 
Akn^ >Jty&f. et in Euthyd. p. 27a £, ^ouX^cmmm 
iZ ic^&rrm. And it is never therefore used of 
brutes, as Ammonius has abready observed. 
For since brutes destitute of reason cannot de- 
liberate whether an object is to be sought or 
avoided, in which is the force of /SovXstf^^ 
(whence /3ouX^), but are led by the blind im- 
pulse of instinct or habit, they cannot be said 
^ov^^au. Yet both ^iksiv and jSouXstfda/ are ap- 
plied to inanimate things, especially in the 
way of interrogation, r/ SjXs/, r/ jSo^tw roSr©. 
The former occurs in the New Testament, 
Acts ii. 12, Ti av ^sXoi rovro thou. Valckenar on 
Herod, iv. 131, says, that ri r*Dro ^ouXswm is 
more used, and fiolfXerou Xs^g/v or shot. But the 
mode in which they are used seems to differ. 
Certainly, when it is said, rs ^sXu rouro Jmi or 
Xi/s/y, the inquiry is made, what should or can 
this thing be or say; as in that passage of 
Herodotus and others, which Valckenar ap- 
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proves, {was soil etas seyn s. werdsn), almost 
similar to ri fitKkit rwr^ Hmt. So, in Euripid. 
Hippol. V. 865, 7<d« ri Xs^ou ieXr^g ^di fkoi. ^fXc/« 
But ri ^ollkiTau roDro, although it may be ren-i- 
dered in that way, what does this will? yet it 
seems to be in that particular sense, that it in- 
quires especially into the end or counsel of the 
thing, which is said ^ovXi<&ou^ If, therefore, it 
IS said, ri ^oliXiTot Twko eJvou, the sense would be, 
to what does this tend ? was soil das vorstellen 
s, bedeuten. For often ^ouXst^ai sfvou is said of 
those who wish to appear what really they are 
not, as in Lucian, ii. Alex. p. 214, concerning 
tlie woman, ^oLdfim tn tJvai ^ovXofievi^v ; he could 
not have written JStXoytfav; and hence it will 
appear why it is written ri <ro/ ^ovXerou rovro^ 
and never, if I remember accurately, ri aot %Xn 
rovro. For there is in this interrogation a ques- 
tion as to the end and utility of the thing, as 
in Lucian, iii. p. 427, ri ^ovXotvro aur^ rriktxavrou 
xifXtxsg, rwv xs^afiiuv Ua duvafisvuv, and i. Dial. Mort 
p. 446, oxf^ o^w, ri (TO/ ^ovXsrou rh s^utrrifiay {, e, for 
what reason you ask this ? To what does the 
question tend? Compare also Hermot, p. 754. 
I have said that ^o{j\s(^ai denotes propension 
and inclination of the will. This is confirmed 
by a passage from James, c, i. 18, ^ovXfi^e^i 
d'lrixvricfiv it/iag X6y<f) aXri^iag. A parallel passage 

2 
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occinrs in Plato, Legg* iv. p. 712, oJov 6^ n Xsys/r 
fimfXf^ii^f^f^triffafs&rf^f. One writer, however, 
BiOBt Btrangely supposes that ^Xri^ig is put 
elliptically for fiw>j^tic h i/uOt, But Wahl. pro- 
perly compares it with titdoxfi^ngj be hath be- 
gotten US) according to his good pleasure. 
Hence also i3o6Xc0^a/ rd rtng means to favoor 
the interests of any one. Thucyd. vL 50. 
Certainly that person appears to have been 
deceired by some passages of the Septuagin^ 
where ^tiXuv h rm is given as the rendering of 
the Hebrew yBTT. But ^^<^at h rm never 
occurs ; and it would be absurd. For, in the 
only passage, 1 Sam. xviii. 25, ^^^D^ yW T^ 
*^D3, in which the Septuagint has thus ren- 
dered the words, ou ^Xsrou 6 ^cctaT^vg h dSfAUTi, it 
is a weak version ; for, in fact, desire, and not 
good will, is expressed.* 

' Taylor, in his Hebrew Concordaaoe, giv«s, as themeaninf 
^f the word V^Hf^, desire, pleasure, dcligbt; and the wasfk 
renderiDg of this passage, according to the Hebrew idioiOi 
is, " There is not delight to the king in dowry." And the 
force of this expression may be softened to meet the style 
of later languages, as it is in out version, *^ The king de- 
siroth not dowry,** and which has so far followed the Sep- 
tuagint. But that version has very needlessly retained the 
Hebraism *^nD^ ^7 rendering it u ^i/utrt ; and has thus 
made the whole sentence weak and ineffective. It were 
better either to retain, the simpler and more forciUe style ef 
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And we must not refer to this formula the 
"words of Paul in Coloss. ii. 18, f^ffisii u/xa; xara- 

oT^sXttv. Many interpreters connect ^^Xwy with 
the preposition ih and render it» affecting humi* 
lity» and taking pleasure in it. But, in the 
first place, such a barbarous formula is un- 
known to the New Testament In the next 
place, there is no need to increase the number 
of sdecisms, while another and more probable 
interpretation is fairly open to us ; and finally, 
as it had been stated in y. 16, M ^^^ ^'^ ^P^^ 
xfmra Iv ^^uxfih it was in accordance with this 
to say, /iffifig v/n^g xara^^a^sviru sv rot^s/yo^^oon^yii. 
Let no man, he says, judge you in external 
things, or deceive you by that rantvop^vn 
and ^^<rxE/a. And ^sXuv therefore is, in my 
opinion, intentionally, wittingly, {coniultOy)aAin 

the origioal, or to transmute it altogether into the more 
modem mode of expression. Nothing, therefore, can here 
be miade of the force of ^okt^B^eu ir, for it is only a servile 
rendering of the Hebrew preposition ^. The sentence is 
'^ done into Greek," rather than ti*anslated. It may be re- 
marked also, that in almost every instance in which the 
IfXX has rendered V^n ^7 ^^-urBnty the true force of the 
word goes' beyond the Greek expression ; and implies not 
OQly propension of the will, but delectation, and emotion of 
the affections. See Deut. xxv* 7 ; Ruth iii. 16^ 1 Kings 
xxi. 6.— r. 
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Herodot. ix« c. 14, m&6/iivog Sk raZra J/SovXe^isrtf 
^sXoiff ilxug ro{irovg v^urov fXei. For in the word 
^sX£/v there is the notion of the will itself, and 
that, separately from the notion of considera- 
tion and consequent propension. He who does 
any thing ^skuy does it at once spontaneously. 
He who does it jBot/X^^vo^ determines to apply 
his mind to it, SsXuv ^m6}. I do it spontaneous- 
ly, freely : ^a(r%«, I deserre it ^ as 2 Peter iii. 
5, "kav^dyu ahroiti roDro SfXovra^ But there is a 
difference from tliese forms of speech, when 
^Xw is put with an infinitiye of another verb, 
as BfX« To/giv. It is often rendered as if it were 
p/X«/y, to be wont, John viii. 44. In all words 
therefore compounded with ^sXg/v there is the 
notion of spontaneity, but in those compounded 
-with ^ovXofiai, .that of option and propension. 
So in Plato de Legibus, Lib. v. rh ^v\fir6v n 
xai gxoutf/ov and rh d^ovhrtrSv re xai axoltfiov are put 
in opposition. The formula x^v ^eX^;, xq.^ fiii 
^eXfig is well known. But x^bv ^i) jSovXjj is never 
said. It is, therefore, doubtful whetl^er in the 
New Testament SeXg/v ever means to desire, to 
choose, to be occupied or delighted with any 
thing, not even in Heb. x. 5, ^tf/av xai T^ogpo^df 
oux ri^sXri(fag, where the Hebrew would appear 
to warrant the notion of deliirht and obiecta* 
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tton.^ Certainly Marcus Antoninus has used 
the word according to the Hebrew sense, x. 8» 

It has been observed, both by Eustathius and 
others, that these two words are synonyms. 
And in fact, that they are not used indifferent- 
ly in the New Testament, may be shown by 
tiiose passages in which they occur together, 
£ph. iv. 31 ; Coloss. iii. 8 ; Roiti. ii. 8 ; Apocal. 
jix. 15. We read also in Apoc. xvi. 19, 

^ The Apostle has, according to his usual practice, quoted 
from the Septuagint, as the established Greek version of the 
Scriptures ; in which certainly n^iXuffecg does not give the 
whole force of VQf^ ; but then it is somewhat remarkable, 
that the true meaning is g^ven in the word %vli»nff»fy in verse 
6, and is repeated again in v. 8, as if the Apostle, seeing the 
comparative weakness of the LXX version, gave, from his 
own knowledge of the Hebrew, the proper idea of delec- 
tation and pleasure, to complete the sense ; for luVoxn^at is 
not the true meaning of the parallel word n72>(l^- Scholars 
must be aware that there is a still more remarkable discre- 
pancy here between the quotation in the New Testament 
and the Hebrew, on which it would be out of place to enter 
here ; but certainly to those who hold, with the translator, 
the view of the verbal inspiration of sacred Scripture, there 
is no point requiring more full and patient investigation 
than the quotations in the New Testament from the Sep« 
tuagint, or some other Greek version of the Old Testament, 
and their discrepancy from the present Hebrew text. — T. 
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ii^f ^i o^( which is generally considered to 
be an expression for extreme wrath. But 
young students should be on their gvari 
against such observations, lest when two nouns 
are found together of which one is in the 
genitive case, and as it were dependent on the 
other, they conclude over hastily, either ihat 
this is a mere periphrasis, or an increment of 
the force of the word in the genitive. For 
although a substantive, followed by the geni- 
tive case, is often, both in Greek and other 
languages, put instead of an adjective, yet the 
true force of such an expression must be as- 
certained by the relation of the words them- 
selves; for, frequently, this mode is adopted 
more for the full description and amplification 
of the subject, than for the increased intensity 
of the thought Fischer has collected many 
examples, though some are foreign to the pur- 
pose, in Welleri Gram. Tom. iiL p. 269. It 
cannot, however, be shown, that if two syno- 
nyms are placed together, as ^f^i r?^ o^f, 
that it is meant to express the superlative de- 
gree of the one in the genitive case. For the 
case is very different, when two nouns of dif- 
ferent meaning are joined, in order to increase 
the force of the one, as ^^Xoj irv§6g Heb. x. 27. 
In this place, tkeiefeie, 4vi(A^^ rni o^ns means 
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only the boiling of rage, as we say, Hitze des 
Zomes, 

But, to return to the diiFerence of these two 
words. It is commonly asserted from too 
great confidence in some grammarians, that 
of/^ and ^v/j^g so far differ, that ^fUi is exacer- 
bation of mind, anger kindling into existence ; 
ofT^ is wrath daily enduring and inveterate. 
We are warned that this difference is not al- 
ways the case. And rightly enough, for in 
fact it is false. For ^/n^g and o^yri differ not 
as to the duration, but as to the nature of the 
feeling. For as ^Ms strictly means the soul, 
from the spirit which we breathe out; it is sub- 
sequently used to express a more intense pas- 
sion of the mind as a more forcible exhalation. 
And therefore 6ufA6g is thus described as cmto riig 
Bwfso»g xai ^«(rg«; rrig -vl/up^^^ 'O^^, however, de- 
notes anger, together with the desire of re- 
venge." Zeno says on Diogen. Laert vii. 113, 

" The word i^ is from J)*^)!) which in Hebrew, Ghaldae, 
Syriac and Arabic, means to kill, and all the tumults of 
passion which terminate in killing. There are traces of it 
in modem languages, in the German word krieg, war, con- 
tention ; in the French wordof^^ru^i/, which is properly, >Serl^, 
and the English word, rage. The idea therefore of san- 
gainary revenge, attaches etymcdpgically to i^yA. The He- 
brew word n^irii ^^ expressire of a less violent feeling, and 
it has been transmitted to us in the same <)ualifted seoJM^ 
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v^gfixirra^ For although ^/t^ often issues in 
anger or rage, t. e. in the actual desire of 
punishing the injurer, yet in the word con- 
sidered separately, there is not the notion of 
anger or passion, any more than in ^yh there 
is the idea of diutumity. See Nemes. de 
Nat Hum. e. 21* Xenophon says correctly 

(Ti^l ftrar. 9. 2,) ctftv 6\tfi^ hnr^ oflri^ ^ij iu^^we^ 

conf. §. ?• et de Venat 10. 14» And henee 
we may understand why i^ is often put in 
the New Testament for vengeance and punish- 
ment, but duAt^c never. Yet in 2 Cor. xii. 
20, ^f^i is said to mean anger. It stands 
in connection with other terms s^f/^ ^iXiM, ^.(to4 
l^/^f%6/, xaraXaXioi. But even here ^^to/ is rather 
the enmities of a morose and passionate man, 
(Feindschajien^ Erhitterungen.) Plutardius de 
Coriolano (init. p. 59. ed. Tubing, vol. ii.) 
&uiM7(i i* au 9'aX/v ^^cG^svov «x^aro/( xai ^tXowxioug 
dri^tug, oil ^a3/ov ou^ iha^fj^ocrw dv6^(inrotg evwku 
va§€i^(¥. And Aristotle in Problem. Sect xxx. 
on the melancholic says, l^wixos xai dxJniroi v§k 

ira, ire, irritate ; and aro, arMt, to burn, ^v^t^ is probably 
from f^23| cogitatio, cogitavit, seferociiu gessiL It is aninantf 
mind, the working and fermenting of mind, and putting it 
forth in external demonstration of strong feeling or passion. 
This etymology justifies the remarks made by the author 
upon the ugage o£ t\ie t.'vo ^ox^. — T« 
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rovg hfioiti xai rag kn^fitag^ where evidently tbe 
idea of wrath is not at all intended. Other 
synonymous terms noticed by grammarians, 
do not occur in the New Testament. 

Both these words mean desire. But s^/^/^m 
denotes rather the aiFection of mind, and s^i^u/iia 
tbe inward passion and concupiscence ; o^syofMu 
tbe appetite and tendency towards the external 
object. In sin^ffAia only the mental desire is 
thought of fdie Begierde selbst) ; but o|8|'^ has 
conjoined with it the notion of the thing de- 
sired, (Verlangen nach etwas.J So that sm&v/Auv 
may be used absolutely as Rom. vii. 7 ; xiii. 9, 
but o^eyeSat never. And although ^ii^stg is 
sometimes used for appetites, without the notion 
appended of the objects desired, as Herodian, 
vi. 1. 12, rag h^t^ug axfAa^ov<fag iig at<r^ag s'lri^u/jJag^ 
(comp. i. 6. 6.) ; yet o^sysSai is never, to my 
knowledge, used absolutely and independently. 
For the same reason ivt^ufisTv rmg is to be moved 
with the desire or passion for any thing. The 
word in the genitive, placed in regimen with 
the noun sirt^v/jiJa, denoting the seat or fountain 
of the S'TTt^fita; as in the New Testament fre- 
quently em^ufiia (fa^x6g ; and especially in that 
difficult text John viii. 44. But of s^/^ rmg denotes 
the object desired. So o^i^ig ca^x6g would be the 
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desire to eat flesh, (Verlangen nach Fleisch) 
For that one passage in the Book of Wisdom, 
XziiL 6, njoOJaQ Qp^ii *aJ irwfowfmfffji^g /ui xaraXa- 
j8fra»tfav fu, cannot be adduced, not only because 
the sayings of this writer are altogether without 
authority ; but ako that (^tg luuyJag may very 
properly be referred to the desire of filling die 
belly. It is well known that words in the ge* 
nitiye, connected with another noun, frequently 
denote the object, not the subject* Modern 
grammarians have accumulated examples, and 
Hermann (on Vigor, p. 877,) has shown the rea- 
son of this. But xoiX/a may, in this passage, be 
used in the same sense in which it occurs inother 
passages of the LXX. as Job iii. 11, xxxL 15, 
Genes, xxv. 23, with which cuvwitucMfs^ agrees. 
We must observe, in passing, that lie^y>^ 
and ewt^jUi/a, are not always put for licentious 
passion, but for a virtuous and tender desire of 
the soul ; the wish for a real good, as Luke xxii. 
15, Phil. 1. 23, 1 Tiro. iii. 1. FinaUy, Hr/Sy/tf» 
«xrA rmg, is not to be contrary to any thiug, 
but, by passion, to be led contrary to any thing; 
as Gal. v. 17, )i ^«^§ »r/^u/687'xaniib r«u 9nsvfiarog, rb 
d€ ^sD/xa xarSi. rng ffa§x6gy i. 6. the tendency of the 
flesh is against the spirit, and of the spirit is 
ii^ainst the flesh ; and raDrw dvr/x</roc/ aX>jjXo/(, 
these are opposed to each other (sciL eo^^ r-o^ 
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^orvivfAOf) so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
woulcL 

These words are similar ; for they all denote 
the affection of mind which arises out of the 
presentation of a new, unexpected, and great 
object to the eye or the mind. They differ, 
however, not only in degree, but in the nature 
of the affection. ixir\^<f<fe<fyou has the most ex- 
tensive meaning. It is used of all things* by 
which the mind is powerfully affected, not only 
with fear, sorrow, anger ; but also of those more 
pleasing objects, the aspect of which stimulates 
us in a pleasing manner to love, reverence, or 
delight* Frequently, therefore, the cause by 
which any one f xwX^rrsra/ is added. So Xenoph. 
Sympos, 4. 23, ^^ rov s^otirog iXirXaysvrcu Euripid. 
Hel. V. 1413. &vd^^i X'k'^'* sx^vXriyfAevfiv, Rhes. 
V. 291. ^dfi^ii fXTXa/ivreg. Med. v. 8. %«r/ ^^ 
sMrXayOsot. In the New Testament it is ap- 
plied to auditors, i§«^Xayjj<ra. M r^ diBax^ avrw; 
and to the parents of Jesus, Luke ii. 48» 
IdSvng abrbv i^i^Xdyn^av, u e. with joy and admira- 
tion, when they found him in the midst of the 
doctors. But sx^afji^iTt^ouy which occurs three 

* Query, nfy'Q admirabile esse vel fieri^ xXAWt, placeo^ 
please. — T* 
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times ill Mark, is applied to those who, by the 
right or consideration of some great or fearful 
thing, are horrified ; not only because the object 
itself gives rise to fear, but also because the 
mind is scarcely able to conceiye of its magni- 
tadeJ So in Mark ix. 15, ev^sMc o oj(Ui i^ \ 
oufrhv f^e^a/u^^^;}, i, e. were astonished as any one 
is wont to be, when the object then spoken of 
is presented suddenly. In Mark xvi. 5, 6, it 
denotes wonder, coupled with fear. Finally, 
xiv. 33, it is said of our Lord ii^aro ij^aftfifH^ 
xai adfifiovsty (Matth. xxvi. 37, Xt/rfTii^a/ xai adn/&.) 
Luther has rendered this zu zittem und zu za- 
fferij in a way more adapted to customary 
speech than to the true force of the word; and 
not in accordance with our Lord's character, 
whose habit it was to regard his death as in- 
stant, and to foretel it. But when the hour of 
death arrived, it could not be but that his mind 
must be intensely affected by the immediate 
contemplation of a form of death, not only cruel, 
but of the severest suffering: not, as some older 
theologians have said, that he shrunk with fear 
from that death or those sufferings. For al- 
though it must be conceded to human nature, 
in its most resolute form, that the spirit, in such 

y From nDn> ^iratus est, obstupuU. — T. 
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n crisis, would be considerably affected ; yet he 
who was conscious that he was in the path of 
duty, and who was endued with the very wisdom 
of Deity, and who knew himself to be commis- 
sioned by his Father expressly that he might 
die for the salvation of the human race, would 
r^ard all perturbation or dread as altogether 
foreign to him and unwortliy. They therefore 
Write either in folly or in malice who choose to 
aver from such passages as this, that our Lord 
only understood, at a later period of his course, 
the necessity of his death, when he saw that 
either death must be submitted or the cause of 
truth betrayed; for that otherwise, he would 
not have been in such uneasiness if he had not 
hoped originally that the course of events would 
have been more prosperous. But of this I have 
spoken elsewhere. 

Finally, s^ttfrat/^ou is said of those who, by 
any event, are so far disturbed that they are 
not quite in their senses, and know not what 
they think or say. In this sense it is often 
used in the New Testament. It occurs also in 
Mark iii. 21, gXsyov yA^ Srt e^stfTri ; where it does 
not mean that they said Jesus was out of his 
mind; but they thought (this is often the force 
of gXiyov) that he was so pressed by the crowd 
as to lose his self-possession {ausser sich seyn.) 
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For this was not the opision of enemies, but 
of firiendsy rm m^* outw/. This is evident from 
the connection anwmmt^ ti «a^' aur«C-<— $SfX«f— ^ 
tktyw 7^. For in the midst of the gatheriif 
crowd of Galileans, he held a great disputatunr 
with the lawyers who had followed him fir<M& Je- 
rusalem, y. 22 — 80. His friends, therefore, fear- 
ed on his account, lest any harm should happen 
to him, and therefore they went out to bring him 
in (n^rntai)^ and rescue him from the multitude. 
The word is used peculiarly in 2 Cor. v. 13) 

s/ri y4k^ J^ftf<n2/(uis ^f* Sr% cotp^vw/isff u/Gt2k For 
there, since a man cannot think who has lost 
his self-possession, it is often said that e^ana- 
Soi is, in this place, to be excessive, to boast 
exceedingly. And this, because it is exposed 
to 0Wf foyf/ft. But it can scarcely be so under- 
stood, for what would be the meaning ihere ci 
t^fitrou^ou rw ^itp ? For how could it be said that 
he did this to God, or for God's sake ? Neither 
is it necessary to seek for an idea contrary 
to Tip (Twpfoy^. 1 Cor. xiii. 8. xv. 1 1, 2. Thes. 
ii. 15. I suspect, therefore, that f^/tfroddo/, 
in this passage, means to jrield to another, as 
to way, place, honour, to prefer another to one's 
self, in which it is not unfrequent in Grreek 
writers. See o^v e^iurai&tu^ Xenoph. Sympos. 
iv. 31. And evidently so in Lucian, Sat 7. 
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ii. p. 390, xai t^itfr^v rf A//. The sense, there- 
bre, will be, "If I yield willingly, {sv x%o^c^) I 
io it for God's sake ;" for since ail things are of 
3odf I arrogate nothing to myself; if I be* 
bare with modesty h T^oidtv^ it is for your 
iakes, to whom especially I would be useful. 
See note on Herodian, vol. viii. 8> 13^ 

These words are generally supposed to dif- 
fer. They are both rendered, to care, to be 
solicitous ; except that in some passages of the 
New Testament it is said that A^sf/AtM^v means to 
be too solicitous, to be oyer anxiously earefuL 
For although both words carry the meaning of 
to care, yet they difiPer. For f ^oyr/^f/v meane 
only to care, to aim, to meditate, to give dili- 
gence, that a thing may be done or be pre- 
sent So it occurs once in the New Testae 
ment, Titus iii. 8. Iva (p^ovrs^u^i xaXm igym 
ic^^aSouj to be carefiiL But /A^tfivav is so to 
care, as to be truly solicitous that the thing 
should not be wanting.* Wherefore our Lcurd 

* P(6vri(ttf is from ^^•Af P(fit ; and the proper idea there- 
fore is thought, consideration, the occupation of the mind with 
a Hubject of interest. /tt^iftvS* is deriTed from ^^fQ awmrum 
M«9, amarUwHne affecit ; which, in all the cognate dialects 
of the Hebrew, is nsed not only in the sense of bitter, phy- 
sically as a taste, but as bitterness of spirit, and fretful 
rare and solicitude. — T. 
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rightly warns his disciples, Matth. x. 19, a^i) 

XaX^tfsn. And also in Matth vi. 25, M f^^ifM&n rf 
'^wx} ^^mDv, t. e. be not solicitous, as if the things 
necessary to your life were about to fail you. 
And in verse 34, fiii ovv fLt^iis^^tn elg n^v au^iov, 
be not solicitous about the morrow, so that 
although you know not what its events shall 
be, ye should so indulge mistrust as to increase 
by it the cares of to-day ; ri y&o au^/ov fit^iiAvvi^ 
rcb iauHff, for on the morrow it shall be seen 
that no needful blessing shall be wanting. It 
is not a care, even an earnest and solicitous 
care, for future things, which is reprehended ; 
but that diflBdence which originates in empty 
and baseless pride, and which agitates the 
mind and torments it during the whole course 
of life with fretful anxiety about earthly things. 
This is meant by the fis^if^vat roD cuuivog^ which 
<s\)fj/ffviyov(Si rhv X6yo¥. And therefore our Lord 
says (v. 32.) cravra ravra rob ^vti s'fft^rirsTy i, e. as 
the most important and exclusively desirable ; 
but as for you, ^rirsTTe irouTOv riiv ^agiXsiav rod ^sou. 
In Themistius, Orat. 26, we find placed to- 
gether, ff^ovTitfag xai fii^ifJkvritfai, xai iroXXStg vlxrai 
awvoug xarafiiXirriffoLg. See Wettstein on Matth. 
X. 19. <po:vr/^siv, we render, ^Mr etwas sorgen^ but 
fie^i/iv^v, sick etwas kiimmem. It is properly 
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therefore in this passage written, M fj^^tfivfiinrry 
For this is the habit of the unbelieving mind, 
rZv it/ititsrm xaJ fisfji^ifioi^cav. The affections of 
mind, however, which these words express are 
so nearly allied, that often one word appears 
to be permuted for the other. See Moeris, 
de Foeibui Atticis^ v. /Ai§i/A¥iavj and the examples 
therein adduced. 
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CHAPTER X. 



In the former chapter we spoke of a particu- 
lar class of synonyms* Some examples of this < 
kind remain to be noticed. And of these I 
will now speak briefly. 

To many persons these two words appear to 
have little or no difference. They render either 
of them, by the terms, austere, hard, severe, 
harsh, inhuman. And so far certainly they 
agree, that neither character, so properly de- 
signated, has a regard to that which is equitable, 
but so uses his right, that he remits nothing, 
from a feeling of lenity or mercy. Yet they 
differ, (as in German our words streng and 
hart) For he is axtdrn^i^ who although he is 
not altogether alien from the tenderness of 
humanity, yet represses it within him, because, 
under the force of reasons of justice, he thmks 
that nothing of his right, and of that which is 
due to him, should be conceded. But he is 
cxkngli^ who asserts his right because the prin- 
ciple of humanity is wanting. The autfni^; 
would remit and indulge, but thinks that he 
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ought i|ot; the <rxXfi^6g has no wish to do so. 
A father who is av^ri^Sg cannot be condemned, 
but a father who is <pc\fi§6g is a bad man. 

In Matth. XXV. 24, the same master is called 
^xkfiikj whom the same servant, in Luke xix. 
21, is made to call aixfrri^S;, And hence it is 
concluded that the two words have the same 
meaning. We should take care, however, in 
treating parallel passages of this kind, if we 
find the same thing expressed in different 
words, not to conclude too hastily that the 
words do not diflFer in sense. This is a fre- 
quent error of lexicographers. For when two 
authors narrate the same fact in such a way, 
that they make use of diflFerent words, by which 
the general bearing of the narration is not af- 
fected, I ask on what ground are we entitled 
to affirm, that the two different words carry 
precisely the same meaning ? So far we must 
admit, they are said, and may be said, of the 
same thing; but that they mean the same 
thing precisely is not yet proved. Neither, in 
the estimation of such men as the one men- 
tioned in the parable, is there any great dif- 
ference between a severe or strict master and 
a harsh and merciless one. He who is cxXni^g 
18 deservedly blamed, as in Aristotle's Ethics, 
iv. 8, ay^toi xai axKni^ ; but the wt^rvi^g cannot 
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be blamed. Plutarch. Quaest. Gr. cap* 40, 

These words are the opposite of the two for^ 
met ones; they agree as expressions of lenity 
of mind; yet they differ. For ^rpMitg is gende, 
who endures all things with an even temper 
(sauftmiUhig ;) fi^tog is mild, especially towivds 
the ftiults of others (gelinde^ mild;) yjpt^ 
kindly, who wishes well, and desires to benefit 
others (giUig.) Therefore in Matthew zxi. 5, 
/Satf^Xst); it^atg is not benign, but gentle, tender, 
free from proud ferocity ; as in Pindar Pyth. 
iii. V. 124, /SadvXsug ^^c^g auroTg^ ou f ^ovsoiy Aya^g. 
Compare Matthew xi. 29, Sn ^^^o; upbi xeii 
raftBtvhg rfi xa^hlc^. And in 1 Peter iiL 4^ vftitti 
xai iiffv^iov ^sufut is a meek and quiet qpirit 
Finally, the ^asTg in Matthew v. 5, are free 
from that haughty self->sufficiency, in whidi die 
Jews made their boast of promised happiness ; 
and therefore, it is said xkri^wf/i^Ti^&ufi r^ ^^ see 
Wetstein on this passage^ The force of hnog 
may be sufficiently shown by one passage, 
1 Thess. ii. 7, dufd/tisvot h ^^t ^MXt, ug ^9fw 

^aX«9) rfib savfiig Twva ; 98 in Homef, ^nri^ 9 mg 
nTtog ^€v. iTfi^ denotes tenderness of spirit; 
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n^tog the exhibition of that tenderness in bear- 
ing with others ; (gelinde, mild bey der Beftand' 
lung andrer.) In 2 Tim. ii. 24, the ser- 
vant of the Lord must not strive (z. e, about 
useless questions,) but ^^/ov Hvcu ir^bg vdvragy i. e. 
lie must be gentle in bearing with the opinions 
of others, d/daxnxhv, dyg^/xaxoy, Iv v^cfM'fin <xoubi{iovToi,' 
roug avr/dsan^sfievovg. He is jj^og who seeks to 
the utmost of his powei^ not to annoy or distress 
others. So we find ^/a f ag/b&oexa, Iliad. 3.212; 
and #^'a axitf/iara, AeschyL Prometh. v. 481. 
And in Herodot iii. 89, we find i'lrwg opposed 

to %aXs^o;. 

In the word Xi^(tt6i the presiding notion is 
benevolence, benignity. Our Lord says of the 
Father that he is y(j^'n^rh M roiig a^o^tgtovg xctJ 
'srovfi^ovt, Luke vi. 85. For he who is Xi^(fr6g not 
only is kind to the good but to the evil. This 
injunction had preceded : Love your enemies. 
The dxoi>SKfroi xaJ mvn^o/ are those who, regard- 
less of benefit received, act wickedly, and are 
to aU &x£^(fTOi0 Compare Ephes. iv. 32, and 1 
Cor. XV. 32, and Wetstein's notes. Often al- 
so Xi^^^' ^^d irowj^o/ are opposed to each other. 
In Matthew xi. 30, 6 ^vySg^fi^ou x^n^k ^oU H 
fo^k¥ fiou s}\M(p^6v itfri, it is commonly thought that 
Xin^^ii is easy, pleasant But I rather think 
that here also it is, benign. For the yoke of 
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the law, especially in connexion with the tra- 
ditions and comments of the Pharisees wa» 
ironj^;; (fo^r/a ^c^daraxra Matth. xxiii. 4^ Luke 
xi. 46.) and yet it was &xS^^roc; but the ty/k 
roD x?#<rroD was x^^o^ u e. benign (ein wehlSuir 
tiffes Jock :) for he who bears it feels himself te 
be more blessed as he goes forward. But let 
young students be on their guard, lest they so 
conceive of the (ffo^iov iXaf^ as to suppose that 
^ the precepts of Christian duty are easy to be 
observed — ^which is very incorrect ; for it may 
be easy enough to abstain from certain meats; 
but ^^v xarit vnufia, is not so easy ; to overcome 
every rebellious passion, and constantly to obey 
the divine commandments, not by the fear of 
punishments or the hope of reward, but solely 
from the love of truth and virtue, and of the 
holy authority which commands it. And yet 
it may be said truly, iXaf^v rh fo^r/ov, t. e. suf ogo» 
xai 6v^<fTaxr$v, because it does not depress the 
soul, but nourishes and confirms it day by day ; 
so that daily it is made xi^(fr6ri§oi xaJ eXaf ^oVi^os. 
For many are the %ov<pd to the narrow-minded 
man, especially if they are iT/^^utfa; but afofijrot 
iX£u^£f^ avb^iy as in Lucian, 1. Merc. cond. 13. 
p. 669. But to return. In Romans ii. 4, it 
will be granted by all that ri xi^crhv rov SioD 
means the benevolence of God ; but then they 
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say that xs^tfronig in the New Testament, not 
only denotes benevolence or beneficence, as 
Rom. ii. 4, xi. 22, 2. Cor. vi. 5, &c., but also 
the benefit derived from benevolence, as in 
£phes. ii. 7, vXourov r?g ^of/rog awroD h y^^irf^rt 
If' nf/Ag h X^tfr^ 'ijjtfoD. But in this passage x^*^ 
seems rather, as elsewhere, to express the be- 
nefit conferred on us, by divine benevolence, 
through Jesus Christ In Titus iii. 4^ also, 
who does not see that %^(fr^g denotes not the 
benefit but the benevolence ? If we are to give 
heed also to the lexicographers, even irtetx^ 
does not differ from those words of which we 
have spoken, for they render it mild, clement, 
indulgent, lenient, humane, and smuxha clemen- 
cy, humanity. But in evwxtis there is not the 
notionof amindmoderate, mild, merciful; which 
renders the three former words synonymous; 
but i'jrmxng is rather one who is easy, yielding, 
not obstinate, (gejullig^ nachffiebiff,J opposed 
to xa>>6r6gf But all this is well known. 
tfjiri^g' &f^u)r &v6firog' aSv¥srog* 
with the substantives 

All these words so far agree as they express 
a certain deficiency of intellect, whether this 
shows itself in thinking ot acting. Yet they 
differ very widely* 
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The word m^nn h pnq;>eTly ejcpremre ef age, 
and therefore it does not denote yice, absolutely; 
nor 18 it predicated properly of man only, bat 
frequently it is used to express an ineautiow 
ingenuous man* unsuspicious of evil ; it is pot 
for that simplicity of mind which ia so pleasing 
in youth. 

But since in adults this quality is deservedly 
reproved, as unworthy oi a mature mind, it is 
used as a term of r^roadi towards those who 
think, feel, and act like children, when from 
their years they ought to have made further adr 
vances. In the New Testament, however, it 
often occurs without the idea of reprehensioD. 
So Matth. xi. 25, Luke z. 21, GaL iv. ^ Rom. 
iL 20. Hence vnirioi n x^nfrf 1 Cor. iii. 1. In 
the same way vnrid^eiv occurs 1 Cor. ziv. 20, 

as in XenopL Ages. i. 17. «^oe2da rfi cMrarf}, In 
Ephes. iv. 14, they are called Wi^ity who, like 
infants, are incautious and easily deceived. 
The word stands opposed to Mi^r^Ku^ v. 15. 
(comp. Heb. v. 13.) 

The word S^ut^ denotes one who does not 
rightly use his mental powers. And this is 
not always used in a bad sense. For what the 
lexicographers say, that it means foolish, sense* 
less, pagan, impious^ villainous, and even osten-. 
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tatioiu, must be rejected, together with their 
other frequent trifling. It answers, in fact, to 
our word imnerstdndig ; which is not only ap- 
plied to boys, but to any who, without actiud 
blame, are destitute of the true knowledge of 
things ; and it is said sometimes without the 
idea of blame. So it occurs almost invariably 
in the New Testament. In Rom. ii. 20, 9:0^ 
iiuriii &p^9U9 and ^detdXaXo^ ¥nviw occur together ; 
and in 2 Cor. xi. 19, we read n^o^i y^ avi^M^f 
r&¥ &f^¥mf f^ftfAot ovrti. Neither are the ^Piong, 
impious, or vain and insolent boasters ; for the 
f^tfj^Cf could not properly bear with such ; but 
they are rather men who find pleasure in light 
and trifling things; and are called &f§mg, be* 
cause they do not understand that such things 
are vain and perishing. Luke xii. 20, 2L 
Such men the p§6wfMi not only bear with, but 
they may do so 4^^, u t, widiout anger. In 
this sense Paul, in verse 16, calls himself &fs^ 
because after the manner of men he boasted^ 
h df fo<r6yi), i. e. ifi &f>§w. For as they are f ^^m/mi 
who rightly estimate things around them, so men 
who are deceived by foolish vanities, yet boast 
themselves, are called ap^tmi. So in XenophoB 
Apol. we&ndA^vttnri^a ri /isya^saryo^a; and Synw 
pos. 4. 55, they are called ^fiong^ who were 
pleased with the deceits of a Sicilian. In. 
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1 Peter ii.l5y it is joined with c^fiM^; wUdi is 
put for the ignorance of men who are influenced 
by mere outward appearance. Commonly it is 
Aere interpreted, calumny, probably because it 
occurs thus, p</bMuv n^/ row af^6»av w/jm^tav. But 
fi/Muy in this passive is simply to coerce. 

The word ai^o^ differs from both the former. 
It is foolish, stupid, either that which is really 
wanting in right reason, (unvernimftig) ; or that 
it is not properly called out; so that, althoi^b 
a man may appear to himself to follow a certain 
rule in acting, yet he is in fact guided by felse 
rules, both in thought and action. Paul» there- 
fore, calls the Galatians avoim; because, although 
they thought themselves very wise, they were, 
in fact, decidedly false teachers, and had re- 
turned to the old superstition. And the dwriru 
are rightly opposed to the ^6pct; Rom. i. 14; 
and Titus iii. 3. vM^ev yotf/irore xai nf^tQ di^oi, t. e. 
we followed a wrong course of living, not we 
were without a proper knowledge of religion. 
And when Jesus, Luke xxiv. 25, called his two 
disciples, avarirovg xai fi^adeii rji xa^ch it is plain 
that he could not, and would not, upbraid their 
weakness and slowness of intellect ; but he calls 
them dvofjroty because they had formed from the 
Scriptures a false hope respecting the Messiah, 
and had consequently sunk into despondency. 
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Luther well renders it : Thoren. -Neither, as we 
lately observed, is fi^cMi rji xa^d/cf. glow of mind 
or stupid : nor fi^advg rfj TM^q. taken by itself 
incredulous ; but the whole formula ^^oMi rji jb 
fmf m€T%Ut¥i expresses an incredulous man, one 
hard of belief. For when jS^o^u^ is said of the 
mind of man, the kind of slowness is determined 
by the rest of the sentence. A man may be 
either fi^Mg ui rh XaX^tf^/, ^^oMi s/g 6^^k (James 
L 19.) th f^ (fuwivcuf itg rh *iei^iUiv. But PffMf 
alone never means slowness of intellect or 
stupidity. Theopbrastus rightly says, ch. 14. 
(27.) dvoi^ffiav P^o^rrira '>\^xrjg h yJaywg xeJ 
T^Mtth which passage is sometimes adduced 
to show that fif^ahvg means stupid. Polybius 
also, whom (iv. 8. 7.) they say had affirmed the 
Thessalonians to be ay^groxtg xoti p^deTg useless 
and stupid, had said a little before that the same 
man was often auvtrdirarog xcti fi^urarog^ Cer- 
tainly in both passages the word denotes slow* 
ness of action. But let students beware how 
they confide in examples brought from other 
writers. But to return. In 1 Tim. vi. 9, when 
the Apostle speaks of /V/^Ab/o/ ayo^roi, he does 
not mean passions which make men mad, as 
some render it; but which are themselves wild 
and irrational, as ^r^o^fb/a &p§uv in Eurip. Here. 
Fur. V. 310. Compare SchoL on Aristoph. Nub. 
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v. 4126. Sauna frequently means want of mind, 
not want of piety ; as Luke vL 11, and 2 Tiiu. 
uL 9 ; but the word &»w^a f^pears to agree 
more fully w^th the proper meaning of tbe 
word dvo9}ro( ; of which word Moeris gives some 
examples on the word liX/^/o;. 

Finally, aadnrai expresses density and inap- 
titude of mind to perceive that which is true 
and just. For the word a^uverog 8« aislnniy ift 
used by^ the Greeks in two ways, both of a 
heavy and stupid man, who is wanting in in- 
tellectual acumen ; and of those things which 
are difficult of comprehension, and only to be 
apprehended by men of acuteness, by the 
isbyirou In this latter sense it does not occur in 
the sacred writings : See Valkenar on Euripid. 
Phoen. V. 1510 ; but in the former sense it is 
used both in the New Testament, and by other 
writers; although it is somewhat surprising 
that the Greeks have used the same word 
both in the active and passive sense. And, 
in the same way, they use (tuvsrSg^ both of him 
who readily and acutely perceives, and of the 
thing easily understood. There are some who 
affirm, that in Rom. i. 31, and x. 30, dttvveroi 
is wicked, wanting in true religion; but without 
any ground, except that in Suidas we find 
d<fuvsroui' rou{ acrjvs/dnrou;. But in the midst of 
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an enumeration of particular vices, we could 
hardly expect to find the general notion of 
wickedness or improbity; and in c. z. 30, 
iS^g Mnrw evidently means a people so bat 
inferior to the Jews in understanding, as to be 
the object of contempt, (oux S^vo^) 

In fine, v^«^fO( is one who is yet inexperienced, 
unknowing; af^wv, one who does not use his ra- 
tional powers; ay^fjro;, who, although he appears 
toknow, yetthinks andacts perversely; daimf^ 
one who, from density of mind, does not per* 
ceive truth and right The fault of the a<pf6ni is 
af^otf^i^, and the amroiy fiu^ftty in the vfi^oi, oMMnify 
in the acvwrw, d^vtsia. We will turn now, how^ 
ever, to some other examples. 

tbOi^Tig* tu^MBrig* ihai^na* suXd^sicu 

These words are synonymous ; for they are 
all used to express piety, Luke ii. 25, (lv^§ i/xatog 
xai f uXeejS^^ Acts x. 2, sbtft^^i xou fo^oi/Mw^ r^ 
Seor. Heb. xii. 28, A^rcb aidovg tuju svXafidag, 1 

Tim. ii. 2, fv ^d^ swf6^$i(f xcti </s/ivirriri. Passages, 
however, occur, in which their several and 
special significations must be observed, ^^^sfi^t; 
and ih^a^ni differ, inasmuch as sutfSjS^^ express- 
es that reverence for the Deity which shows 
itself in actions, especially in the worship of 
God; but<^Xa/?^(indicates that disposition, which 
dreads and avoids the doing any thing contrary 
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to right, and diligently labours, therefore, to 
fulfil all the duties of piety and humanity. 
thXafiit is the pious man, who is governed by 
the thought of the divine sanctity, and always 
fears lest he should do, or think, any thing op- 
posed to the divine will, gottesfUrchtig ; a God- 
fearing man ; but he is wfst^ni who shows that 
piety by acting, fromm. Hence tuXdfieia b that 
piety which governs the soul, Gottesfurcht ; 
futfijSsia is the energy of piety in the life, both 
internal and external, Frommigkeity Gottseligkeit 
Luther properly renders 1 Tim, vi. 6, ftfw & 
'To^iiffihg fiiV/ag ij tuinfieia fifrSi avra^xita^ toer gottse- 
lig ist For true piety has this power, that life 
is rendered desirable, even though destitute of 
external prosperity; and we find ourselves 
happy if it be only in an acquiescence in the 
providentialgovernment of God, Thatise^tfijSua 
liir avra^xsiag. On the contrary, they are said 
to be most miserably in error, who are vo/ti^om; 
^o^i^fihv sTmi rijv svtrs/Ss/av, t. e, who look for mere 
earthly gain from their piety. It is piety f^' 
avra^xsias which is gainful. And ewre^sia in this 
passage, does not mean the Christian religion 
which leads to piety. It is v f^ar tutfsjSciay iidaffxa* 
X/a y. 13, which is the institution for producing 
piety. Neither is rhfiu^^iov riji tvasfissocg 1 Tim. 
iiL 16, as it is usually rendered, the mystery of 
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religion, ue. the Christian doctrine ; but fAu&nipw 
rnQ %\i6i^iia^ is that doctrine or matter to which 
all piety, i. e. Christian religion is to be referred. 
vfvkoi xffJ sd^ouotfjM Tfig akf^tiaif namely^ ^^Q ff^ 
fg^^fi h ga^xi X. X. That tMfina is that espe- 
cially which shows itself in the life, is evident 
from Acts xxii. 12 ; dvri^ ivat^g xarSi rhv y^v, as 
in Xenoph. Hist. Gr, i. 7, 10. xarA rhv v6fiA¥^ 
w66^ovvrsg xai suo^xovvreg^ x^mTrv Compare Acts 
xvii. 23, 2 Tim. iii. 5. Wherefore Peter, 2 
Epistle i. 6, exhorts Christians to show in their 
Continence, patience, in their patience, cutf^jSua, 
and in their sutfg/Sg/a, brotherly love. 

But as suXa^rii properly denotes timidity and 
caution, it is so said of piety, as that it exhibits 
the effects of piety on the mind rather than the 
principle of the life of piety. It occurs in this 
sense in the passages quoted. But there are 
two places adduced in which it is supposed 
that roug svXa^tTg^ means proselytes of the gate; 
who elsewhere are spoken of by the terms 
fofioi/isvoi and (fe^ofAsvot rhv ^66v, So Acts ii. 5. 
i^ay 8e h *U^ov(fa\Tifi xarotxouvng 'loudaSbif avd^tg suXo- 
jSs/^, avh 'Jtavrhg ^voug ruv u'^rh rhv ov^avSv, But firsts 

there is no reason why we should admit the 
idea of proselytes, since there is nothing said 
concerning these men which may not be said 
of Jews generally. For it is evident that o/ 
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narotxmmtc h *If^. &f6^g c^Xo(^s% are only men- | 
tioned ; because Jews, not only those born in 
Palestine and speaking Hebrew, but all those 
who journeyed from different provinces to 
Jerusalem, and spoke different languages or 
dialects, each severally heard these Apostles, 
who were Galileans, speak sxa^rroc h r? /^'(f 
didXixTtft aurMr, iv f hyv/nl^'nfsai. For when they 
are spoken of as xobro^xoOvn; fv*li^*j(RxX^;e^ this is 
understood, with little reason, to refer to those 
proselytes who are called ittTlil ^T^ ; and who 
certainly received this appellation, not because 
they dwelt in Jerusalem, but because they were 
permitted to sojourn among the Israelites ge- 
nerally. For these sojourners lived not only 
in Jerusalem, but throughout the whole of 
Palestine, and amongst the Jews scattered 
through all the various provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Besides, they are called loxthctibi which 
name was not applied to the mere sojourn- 
ing proselytes, but only to those who were 
proselytes of the covenant. Peter himself, 
calls them oi^vh^^g mdaTot xai 0/ xaroixovvrsi *Ie^u0ttX^ 
^wavng; but in v. 22, ^v3^«f h^afiTJrou. In v. 10, 
however, a distinction is drawn between toudaTu 
Tt xai flTforfXvro/. Finally, the wholef line of ar- 
gument which Peter adopts, would have been 
inapplicable to the sojourners among them. 
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whom the rulers of the Jews only required 
to observe the Noaehic precepts; for Peter 
made use of examples which could onlj iu^ 
fluence those who had embraced the whole 
law. That the term cannot be referred to pro* 
selytes of the covenant may be understood 
from this, that these could neither be db*- 
tinguished from Jews by this term, neither 
could they be called xarotMvfrei, For this word) 
if it indeed accords with the Hebrew term 
Uttn/l) is applicable only to the sojourners, to 
whom the rest of the description does not ap- 
ply. ITiey appear to me, therefore^ to have 
been men, not born in Judea, yet of the 
Jewish nation, who were dwelling for a time 
at Jerusalem, among whom also it appears by 
V. 10, some were proselytes. For it is evident 
that xaroixsTv may be affirmed of all the dwell- 
ers at Jerusalem, and not only of the sojourners. 
Acts i. 19. 

A second instance occurs of the use of the 
word 9v\dQrig, where &v^§tg tv'kapiTg are said to 
have buried Stephen. But there is no reason 
to suppose them proselytes either. And, 
lastly, there is a passage, Heb. v. 7, in which 
tvXd^sta appears to be said of anxiety of mind, 
xoU s!gaxov(^6ig &^ r^g ivXafieiag. This is render* 
ed : " and was beard and delivered from anxie- 
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ty." But seeing that by this \dew, the series 
of thought is manifestly interrupted, (offering 
up ardent prayers, he was freed and accom- 
plished a perfect obedience,) I would prefer 
to understand euXaCc/a in the sense of piety, 
for the sake of which he was heard. For he 
received this reward of true piety, that he ob- 
tained that for which he prayed. For he did 
not ask to be set free from the suffering of 
death, but that in the enduring of death, he 
might experience that constancy and perse- 
verance of mind which Luke relates to have 
been conferred on him, c. xxii. 42, 48. It 
would appear, therefore, that all these words 
Ko/Ve^ fiSv bihg tfMx^ev — v^axo^Vf should be included 
in a parenthesis, that the other parts of the 
sentence may cohere together, dsTj(K/i ^fog- 

(Starngiai^ On this use of the preposition a^ri, 
see Abresch. Dilucid. Thuc. p. 144, and Morus 
ad Isocr. Paneg. p. 55. 

It is a groundless complaint which some 
persons have made, that some vocables in the 
New Testament are used so vaguely and in- 
definitely, that among their various meanings 
it is not always apparent which is to be at- 
tached to them in each particular instance. 
Whence it arises, that to the same vocable 
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sometimes they affix the generic and some- 
times a certain specific signification. But any 
one may perceive that this would be an erro- 
neous mode of interpretation. For if a word de- 
notes any thing which has several forms united 
under one common genus, but different in 
species, it is certainly possible that the generic 
word may be predicated of each particular 
species ; but it would be very absurd to say, 
that the word denoted all the particulars which 
class under the one genus. It were ridiculous 
if any one in a German lexicon, among the 
meanings of the word Holz (wood), should 
enumerate all the species of wood as if they 
were expressed by the generic term; and 
should state, that it sometimes means the 
genus and sometimes the several species 
which compose the genus, and then give all 
the different kinds of trees, as Bavholz^ Brenn- 
holz, Ntitzholz. And is it not then equally ridi- 
culous, when, in the lexicons to the New 
Testament, we see, affixed to any word, all the 
notions of the several things which are asso- 
ciated under it as separate species ? It is one 
thing for a word to be predicated of several 
things, because the common or generic notion 
inherent in it, applies to those several things ; 
it is another for that word to denote these se- 
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yerftl specific things. The examples of Ais 
error are innumerable, but in this discussion 
a few will suffice. 

These words are said to have at times ^ 
wider signification than at others ; and some- 
times to denote all improbity of manners and 
of life, at others, to represent only some spe- 
cial form of that general prayity. So that it 
must be sometimes doubtful what notion is in 
each place to be attached to the word. The 
cause, however, of such ambiguity and hesita* 
tion, must be sought not in the negligence or 
carelessness of the writers, but in the igno- 
rance of the true force of the word which they 
have used. These words may have been ac- 
counted synonymous, because eadb has the 
common notion of impurity of life — defiled by 
intemperate passions ; yet each has its specific 
and proper force, whicji, if we observe aceor- 
rately, we need never remain in doubt as to 
the meaning in each particular instance. 

The word ana^^a has the most extensive 
meaning, for it denotes every kind of impurity 
of mind and conduct But MXyutt, and ^tfwriei, 
although they also are truly aata^a^^a ; yet they 
denote a certain kind of dxa^o^aia only ; so that 
they cannot be permuted) as if it were the 
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same thing whether mX/uo, dnma, ngwa, or 
dxa^a^^ qifofua were written; and they are 
not so promiscuoosly used in the New Testa- 
ment. For dxa^aftia is used to express any 
kind of mental or moral imparity or unclean- 
ness, and not merely impure passions and in- 
dolgences. So in 1 Thess. iL 3^ the ««^axX4crc 
is said to be made mx Ix wkann^ Mk i^ dxa^a^^frng, 
ohdk $x d&Xou, neither in error, nor by impure 
council, nor in guile; and in c iv. it is op^ 
posed to dtxcuo^lnnu And in Romans vi. 19» it 
is not synonymous with d»<ifiJay but it is said 
generally of all impurity of life. The sense iSf 
as ye formerly ira^sattittan r^ fii}^ u/iSn douXa rf 
axa&a^Kf xoti r^ dvoftatf^ u e. to impurity, and to 
improbityi ^i Hv awfiaav, so as to lead an im- 
pious and flagitious life; so now consecrate them 
to probity and virtue, (rf dtxcuwsiivfi) tig aytoufft^h 
that you may lead a pure and holy life* I- 
know not bat that the words ih ccm/a^v and f/( 
ivysoifiUv might be taken in connection with 
wap^^n; so that the sense would bet yoor 
members which formerly in the service of im- 
parity, were devoted to impiety, now 3«0X« rp 
dixai9a{npj consecrate to holiness and chastity. 
There is a very similar passage in Ephes. ir. 
19, okmg v'a^iiuxisv iaurovg rf a<tthyucf %U ifyv^Wf 

Ama&a^aiag ^dang » v>^ow^c^ It seems, hiwever, 
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opposed to this, that im^Kfrayai is joined some- 
times with the dative, as v. 16. 

The word dtfsXyj/a differs from axo&a^m. 
&6iKyriQ is properly petulant, saucy, impudent; 
one without modesty or retiredness, but who 
acts immoderately and with wantonness; and 
&<stkyua, therefore, is the forwardness and peev- 
ish impertinence of the a.^'kyvig^ and not the 
obscenity and uncleanness of lust This is 
proved by innumerable passages, which, after 
Henry Stephen, the lexicographers have heap- 
ed together. See also Westein on New Tes- 
tament, vol. i. 588. In this sense it occurs in 
2 Cor. xii. 21, joined with axa^ag<r/a and flro^vf/a, 
as in Cicero, pro Cael. 29, c. 12, there is a 
long harangue, de corruptelis^ de adulteriis^ de 
protervitatey de sumtibus, Rom. xiii. 13, z*^ 
xo/ra/c xa) dtfgXyg/a/^; and in the list of vices 
given in Gal. v. 19. It is probably used to 
express filthy lust in 2 Peter ii. 7, 18; but in 
1 Peter iv. 3, it seems rather to intimate wan- 
tonness. It is doubtful in what sense it h 
specially intended in Mark vii. 22. xXckto/, 
^Xion^iou, ^jrov7)^/aty ^okog, dtnkyuoL, 6^^dXfihg vovri^ii 
^a(f^nfis<ty v^s^ri^aviot, a(p§o(Fvv7i, It cannot mean 
lust, for it is classed with vices of another cha- 
racter, and that has been already noticed in v. 
21. The inleTpTeteis, therefore, generally 
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render it injury; but it is rather insolence ; the 
insolence of men, who, indulgent to their own 
passions, have no regard to that which is just 
and equal, but trample down every right of 
others, while they hurry on to their own ob- 
ject/ In this sense it often occurs, among 

* I cannot trace satisfactorily the oriental root of this 
word. Probably if we could, we might arrive at a more 
distinct determination of its generic force, and thus reconcile 
the seeming discrepancy and obscurity which evidently at- 
tend it. There are traces of the original word in the 
whole of the Gothic family of languages. In the Gbthic 
translation of the Gospel by Ulphilas, unselgam is the wicked. 
This word is still retained in German, wnselig^ miserable^ 
fatal, condemned. And it occurs also without the negative 
particle, German seligy Danish saJogy Anglo-Saxon aaeligy in 
the sense of good, virtuous, and therefore in a secondary 
sense, happy. The Greek word et9%>.yn$ is evidently com- 
pounded of the ne^tive or privative », and some oriental 
root corresponding in its consonants to the letters ^'Xy, and 
identical with that word which came into Europe with the 
leaders of the Gothic migration, and which has retained its 
place even in modem times. If it shall be yet discovered 
through the film of some slight orthographical difference, it 
will most probably throw light upon the use of the Greek 
term. It is very probable that seligo^ in Latin is not a 
compound, as the Lexicons state of se and ligo ; but is an- 
other form of the yet undiscovered etymon of selig, 

I am inclined to think that the original word is H/lSt 
which, in the Hebrew, is prospere fecit^ profuU* It has the 
same sense in Chaldee and Syiiac ; and in Arabic is not (mly 
used in this sense, but carries also the idea of worth and 
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other writers, but especially in Polybius; and 
in those passages which are sometimes com- 
pared with the text already quoted from Mark. 
In the same way Demosthenes charges I%ilip 
withdltfiXTf/a xa/ ^rXsovsgia. He puts together 
also dftf«ror/xe^( xoJ dt/sXyt^y d^iKyae xat v^otm^ 
and also difsXycii xai rokvrtXoln, as Aeschinos in 
Ctesiphon, p. 78^ 6* did n)y d0i\y$mv r% dovrAvfii. 

Nor does the word in the Epistle of Jude, v. 4, 
▼ary from the particular sense. For o/ d^itsj 
r^v rw Ssou rifli^uv %oc^/y ftfiran^vrsi %ig atfiXys/av are 
not altogether the impious and wicked, bat 
the wanton, the insolent, of n^ %\^w 'iffiwt 

Finally, dauria is properly the worthless de- 
bauchery of a man, who leads a desperate Ufe, as 
dtfoirog is a worthless man. (See Cicero Tnsc. 
iii. 8, et Gellius vii. 11.) Hence it is general- 
ly said of the profligate and dissolute, whom 

exoeUence. ^Jb^ reote haiuit rei, Probuifuit hmno ; In* 

itgefy banut, idoneui. It aettnt loarcely probable that a word 
ihoold occur in the whole Gothic family of languagw, and 
alBO in the cognate dialects of the mother tongue, expressing 
the same two ideas of worth and happiness, and composed 
of the same radical toands, without a derirative connection 
existing between them. If we have been thus led to a right 
riew of the origin of the word J^iXytm, then the general 
idea attached to it is, that of a course of moral conduct 
contrary lo right, and imiiiig in mliery.— 7. 
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Cicero describes to the life in his Officiis ii. 55, 
and 16. So in Luke xv. 13. the prodigal 3on 
is said daojrug ^^v. And in Ephes. v. IS. M 
fAi^v<fx3(^e olvtf), 6v f S6TIV dscoTiOLy it is not spoken 
of every kind of wicked impurity, of which 
drunkenness is the fountain, but of ruinous de- 
bauchery particularly. ( Ldderlichkeit^ liber- 
tinism.) Paul also desires that no such person 
should be chosen to the pastorship, who had 
rsxva iv xarjjyo^/^f dctariai ij d.vw:6raxTa. And in 1 
Peter iv. 3, the class of impure vices there 
spoken of is called in v. 4, avap^utr/^ dtfur/agj as 
a sort of outpouring or cess-pool of debauchery. 
Compare Westein on Luke xv. vol. i. p. 758. 
There is no need for further examples in a 
case already sufficiently plain, so that this 
word might have been dismissed in a very 
few words, had it not, in some few instances, 
been used differently from its proper and spe- 
cific meaning. For there are two common 
places to which, in the explanation of words 
of this class, many interpreters have recourse ; 
for if the proper meaning of a writer, in any 
passage, does not appear sufficiently plain, 
they either conceive that he intends to express 
some unclean vice, or that he uses a general 
term for any kind of wickedness and impiety. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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